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Electronic ‘‘Master 
Mind”’ Saves Money | 


& Labor Man Hours 


Through the design and creation | 


of an electronic “master mind” 
employing 126 vacuum tubes to 
calibrate Signal Corps radio ap- 
paratus, Philco Corporation engi- 
neers saved 144,000 manhours of 
labor last year and, with other 

economies, 


John Balan- 
tyne , Presi- 
dent of Philco 








Some Factors In The Proposed 
Post-War International Pattern 


By J. REUBEN CLARK, JR.* 


the merely social. 


who, 
of their train- 


who are ele- 
vated to the 
Bench are the 











You have bestowed upon me a signal honor in. asking me to | 
speak on this anniversary occasion. 
honor carries with it a grave responsibility, for organizations such 
as yours have far more significance and far greater obligations than 
I am equally mindful that in speaking to you, I am 
speaking to a distinguished group of that great body of our citizenry 


I fully understand that this | 





Stock Market Awaits Invasion-- 


To Mark Time Pending Event 


BABSON PARK, FLORIDA—Since the slight rise during the 
first part of January the stock market has moved within a close 


range. 


How soon will the market get out of its present rut? Will 


stocks have a tendency to move sidewise, slide off, or can investors 
expect a decided advance? I am definitely bullish for the long-term. 
At the moment, however, the market is hesitatingly awaiting the 
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ment Cannot Be Given To All Competitive Civilian 
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Corporation, : 
in af Prtatea to Dietice “and Speaking at a dinner given by the Office of War Information ee ares 
stockholders. equity to the and the War Advertising Council for Representatives of National a we run 
“In the man- | néople, the Industry at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., on March 8, Donald tntanti The 
ufacture of guardians of M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, emphasized the ont ies. s 
highly pre-|, pouben Clark, Jr. the peace and| importance of maintaining an economic balance during the remainder ol lng ay en 
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In This Issue 


Speciai material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the States of Con- 
necticut, Michigan and* Missouri 
will be found in this issue. 

For Connecticut and Michigan 
a page 1098; Missouri on page 





General index on page 1120. 


























Clerk is a recognized authority on 
international law; was Chairman 
of the American Preparatory 
Comm. to represent United States 
at the Third Hague Conference; 
General Counsel for United States 
before the American’ British 
Claims Commission; former Solic- 
itor of Department of State and 
Under-Secretary of State of the 
United States; author of the 
Memorandum on the Monroe Doc- 
trine; of the first presidency of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of 























the#®A merican 
economy to 
become unbal- 
anced even 
temporarily. 
You cannot 
get the kind of 
cooperation 
you need, you 
cannot pro- 
duce on the 
scale neces- 
sary for this 
kind of war 








| 14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 





Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. ¥. 1-576 
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Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 














Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 








be able quickly to find employ- 
ment in other war _ industries, 
where they are bady needed. 
Nevertheless, in certain local situ- 
ations there may be some man- 
power available, if only temporar- 
ily; there will be facilities avail- 
able, and there will be materials 
available. Right now pressure is 
being felt to permit industrial 
plants to use available resources 
in making products that our civil- 
ian consumers want, 


“Just as in January, 1942, many 























many of these spearheads will be 
thrown back is unknown. The 
time factor is also unknown. This 
last may not now even be settled 
upon by our High Command. 


However, the necessary troops 
and equipment are being rapidly 
massed. The day will surely come 
when orders will be given for the 
advance. We can expect more ac- 
tion in the stock market one way 
or another when this takes place. 

(Continued on page 1103) 
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Trading Markets in: 


New Haven R. R. 


Old Pfd. & Com. 
Nu-Enamel Corp. 


United Cigar Whelan 


Common 


Harrington & Richardson 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pl., N.Y.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 











We Maintain Active Markets in U. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 
CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 
a CANADIAN UTILITIES 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 


S. FUNDS for 





























American Cyanamid Pfd. 
Botany Pfd. & Common 
Remington Arms 
Warren Bros. Class “B” & “C” 
Walworth Pfd. 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 














STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Birmingham Elec. 6% 
Birmingham Elec. 7% 


O'Gara Coal 5s, 1955 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 

















Axton-Fisher Tob. B 
Bohack Realty, Pfd. 
Consolidated Mach. Tool Units 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Mayflower Hotel, Com. 
Pittsburgh Hotel 5’s, 62 & ’67 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 














Savoy Plaza 
3-6s, 1956 


"United Cigar Whelan 


Preferred 


*Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 17-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 











American Gas & Power 


Common 


Byrndun Corporation 


Common & Class A 


Hooker Electrochemical 


Common 


Indiana Limestone 
Income 6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Cities Service Bonds 
(All Issues) 
Associated Gas & Electric 
3%4’s & 4’s, 78 
Equitable Office Bidg. 
5’s, ’52 
Trinity Building 
3’s, "49 
Memphis Street Railway 
5’s, 45 sa” 


Oreene oiVompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 











Trading Markets in 


Railroad 
Public Utility 
Industrial 
STOCKS & BONDS 


G. A. Saxton & Co. Inc. 


4-4970 | [| 


0 FO st, ae 
Teletype NY 


America Unafraid 


| By WENDELL L. WILLKIE* 


| Mr. Willkie Declares Fear Of The Future Is Due To Lies 


| Of Individual Self-Reliance Caused By Paternalistic Gov- 
ernmental Policies.. Believes Individual Initiative And 


Self-Reliance Can Be Restored Only By An Expanding 
So “We Can Make The Days Ahead Of Us The Greatest 


We Have Ever Known”’. 


A few days ago I read an article that contained a somewhat 
startling conclusion, a conclusion that I reluctantly believe is true. 
That is the conclusion: that America is afraid of the future, afraid of 
peace. 

The article was by Bernard DeVoto, a distinguished scholar and 
the editor of “The Easy Chair’ in Harper’s Magazine. 

Mr. De Voto® 
points out that; years seem to have been a time 
as a people we! of quiet, order and optimism... . 
have done That, whatever the war may have 
well with our! done to us, 
war _ efforts, 
from the mir- 
acle of pro- 
duction which 
we have 
wrought to 
the good hu- 
morea endur- 
ance of dislo- 
cated and reg- 
imented lives. 
But he finds 
among us to- 
day a new and 
growing fear. 
Wendell Willkie I quote him: 
“The fear is 
that, terrible as the war is. the 
coming peace will make these war > 











external discipline of war is re- | 
laxed, there will be grave danger | 
of our collapsing into disorder, 
disunity, civil and social strife. 
That, whereas war has brought us 
hope, or at least courage, the com- 
ing peace may bring despair.” 

In other words, the fear that is 
growing upon us is a fear of the 
unknown in economics and a so- 


*An address delivered befg the 
New Hampshire Good Roads” As- 
sociation at Concord, N. H. March 
9, 1944. 

(Continued on ‘page 1118) 





The Outlook For 1944 


In Brief 


Business activity has been rising with practically no interruption 
for four years. It is quite likely that the year 1944 will prove to be the 
peak and that some time during the year a decline will start. Under 
normal peace conditions such a decline would be accompanied by 
lower corporate earnings and security prices, but under present con- 
ditions, this may not be the case. Earnings and dividends this year 
will probably be about the same ¢ 
as last year. However, the pro- in 1943 production in a number 
nounced selectivity among indi-|of industries . declined, others 
| vidual securities that has pre- stayed about the same or rose 
vailed during the war po meg page and relatively few indus- 
continue and, if anything, might | tries showed sharp gains. Last 
be even greater than in the past.| year the restrictions in the out- 

‘put of many non-essential indus- 
1943 in Retrospect tries became even greater than 
The year 1943 was one of slow- in 1942, while armament produc- 
ly rising activity. Industrial pro- | tion continued to rise. During the 
duction at the end of the year latter part of 1943, production of 
was only about 10% higher than certain types of armaments was 
at the beginning of the year, and (curtailed. In 1943 the only im- 
the change in activity by indus-/|portant industries. that showed 
tries was much less uniform than/|sharp increases in production 
in 1941 and 1942. In those years| were machinery, transportation 
production was rising in nearly |equipment (including ships and 
every industry and many indus- | aircraft), non-ferrous metal fabri- 
tries showed sharp gains, while (Continued on page 1104) 








Economy. Urges Unlocking America’s Economic Doors 


it has kept us com-| 
| paratively united, comparatively | 
of one purpose, comparatively ef- | 
fective as a society. That, once the | 





Woodall A Director Of 
‘Harriman Ripley 


Harding C. Woodall, Vice-Presi- | 
dent of Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., 63 Wall St., New York City, 
was elected a director of the com- | 

pany at the 
annual meet- 
ing, according 
to an an- 
nouncement 
by Joseph P. 
Ripley, Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Woodall 
has been as-| 








Boston & Maine 
Prior Pfd. 


Du Mont Laboratories" 


American Utility Service 


Common 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stoek Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 





sociated with! 





the Harriman | 
Ripley organ- | 
ization in the} 
industrial| 
buying de- 
partmentsince | 
1935, and has} 
been a Vice-| 
Pres. since)! 
June, 1943. 
A graduate of | 
| Sewanee University, Class of 1917, | 
| Mr. Woodall entered the invest- | 
| ment banking business in 1925, | 
when he joined the National City | 
Company. Prior to that he had | 
served with the Wright Aero-| 
nautical Corporatién. Mr. Wood- | 





Harding C. Woodall 


Central States Elec. (Va.) 


Harriman Bldg. 6s, 1957 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


64 WALL ST. 
Teletype NY 1-1140 


*5% & 5%% Debentures 


Common & Preferreds 


Indiana Gas & Chemical 


Common 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 
HAnover 2-9470 





all served in France in World War | 
I as a Captain in the Seventh| 








Field Artillery, Ist Division. 


Kaiser & Go. To Be : 
_|NY Exchange Members 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Kaiser & Co., Russ Building, will 
become members of the New York 
Stock Exchange on March 23, 
when Leland M. Kaiser acquires 
the New York Stock Exchange 
membership of the late J. Clark 
Moore, Jr. 

Partners in the firm are Leland 
M. Kaiser and Edwin R. Foley, 








‘Chicago Mil. & Gary 5s, 1948 


* TRADING MARKETS - 


Missouri Pacific 51/4s, Serials 
Seaboard Air Line 5s, 1931 
St. Louis-San Fran. 6s, 1936. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Whitehall 3-7253 
| Direct Wires to Philadelphia & Los Angeles 














general partners, and Walter D. 
Heller and Allen E. Meier, limited 
partners. 


David Cerf At Parris Island 


The many friends in the invest- 
ment banking circles of David F. 
Cerf, Sales Manager of Floyd D. 
Cerf Company will be interested 
to learn that he is presently sta- 
tioned at the Marine Corps Base 
at ‘Parris Island, South Carolina. 


Seligman, Lubetkin Adds 
Russell To Trading Staff 


Edward C. Russell has joined 


¢ 








the trading department of Selig- 


St., New York City. 
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ON BONDS WITH 


Coupons Missing 
OR 
Mutilated 
C.£. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
120 Broadway, N, Y. 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2361 











man, Lubetkin & Co., 41 Broad! @ 

















FASHION PARK, Inc. | 


Deb. 5s, 1963 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Common 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Preferred 


Punta Alegre 
Vertientes 
Haytian 








Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Troster Currie s Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


Scranton Spring Brook 
Water Service, Pfd. 


New York Water Service, Pfd. 
Spokane International R. R. 


Escrow Receipts 


BERWALD & CO. 


Successors to 


_ Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 











74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 
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Robert C. Mayer & Co., Inc. 


30 Pine St., N. Y., Digby 4-7900 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1790 
Member New York Security Dealers Ass’n 











Pittsburgh Railways 
Fashion Park, Inc. 
Jonas & Naumburg 
U. S. Radiator Corp. 
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T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


41 Broad Street New York 4 
BOwling Green 9-4433 Tele. NY 1-493, 
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Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Newburger, Loeb & Co 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 WallSt., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6336 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 
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NASD 5% Profit Rule Threatens 
Access Of Small Business 
To Capital Markets 


By PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph.D. 


(Dr. Lohmann is Associate Professor of Economics at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. At present, he is a contributing editor of 
Time Magazine while on leave. He is also connected with New 
York University, and is a member of Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy—Editor.) 

The Congress of the United States has enacted legislation to re- 
quire the former employer of the man called to service to reinstate 
him in his old job when his service has ended. That is a laudable 
aim, but to be effective, Congress must now give attention to pre- 
venting the disappearance of the employer. Small business in 1939 
comprehended the employers and about 45% of the personnel of all 
business. This & 
shows how 
deep and how 
far the small 
business 




















terprise one of the great progres- 
sive forces in the struggle of man 
for mastery of the physical uni- 
verse. 


problem cuts Small business will need equity 
into the United capital in the postwar period. 
States econo- Small concerns forced out of busi- 
my. It illus- ness by the war, will need capital 
trates how to help them reenter business. 
vital the pres- Those that have managed to stay 
ervation of in business will need capital to 


help them expand in competition 
with larger firms. Those that have 
converted to war production will 
need capital to reconvert to a 
peacetime production. Moreover, 
the last years have seen a sharp 
falling off in the birth rate of 
business which means that similar 
to World War I an increasing 
| number of new businesses will be 
established after this war. Much 
if not most of the capital needed 
will be in the form of high risk 
capital. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, among other governmental 


agencies, has always recognized 
(Continued on page 1108) 


small business 
is to the “com- 
mon 
about whom 
so much con- 
cern has been 
expressed in 
high places. 
If small busi- 
ness goes, big 
business does not have any future 
except to become the economic 
arm of a totalitarian state, such as 
was the case in Germany and 
Italy. Out of the flexibility, the 
vigor, and the competition af- 


forded comes the constant spark 
that has made free American en- 





P. H. Lohman 
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Comparing the yield to that obtainable from other similar issues, the 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TURNPIKE REVENUE 334% BONDS 
Due August 1, 1968 


(Callable August 1, 1947 at 104) 


look attractive at 
106% and interest 


To net 3.35% to maturity and 2.85% to the optional period. 


YARNALL & Go. 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 





A Post-War Depression Can 
Be Licked: Walter D. Fuller 


President Of The Curtis Publishing Co. Says If Business 
Does The Proper Sort Of Selling Job There Can Easily 
Be A National Income Of 135. Billion Dollars Or More 
Which Will Dissipate Worries About Our National Debt, 
The High Level Of Taxation And The Threat Of State 
Capitalism 

By WALTER D. FULLER* 


One of these days this war is going to end. None of us knows 
when, but all of us know it is going to end in a complete and satis- 
fying victory for ourselves and our allies. That is just as certain 
as the melting of snows on the hillside in spring time. 

And when that day comes we will find: ourselves across the 
threshhold and in the post-war world. Nothing, in our times, has 
been drama-® 
tized as much|new gadgets — and, of course, 
as the post-|a national income of 135 billion 
war world.|dolars or more — to solve all the 
Many people’ problems of the hereafter of peace. 
are ready to But there is another group of 
believe it will | people, equally self-sacrificing and 
be like para- | suffering, who fear that the post- 
dise, coming as; war world will be the end of all 
their reward|we have known, and that all of 
for Christian|us will be taken by the devil. 
living in these |They mean the devil of another 
days of suffer-| depression. They fear the devils 
ing and sacri-|of taxation, of renegotiation, de- 
fice. They ex- | pleted reserves, disrupted markets, 
pect to have|competition, etc. They fear we 
helicopters for | will suffer all the tortures of the 
wings and ret don everlastingly. 

















dwell ever- I don’t know in which group 
more in a land 
of milk and} 
honey. They 
are counting on radar, rocket 
planes, jeeps, plastics, amazing 


““Rule’’ And Ruin 


“50/, Spread” Is Sellout Of NASD Membership 


It is significant that nowhere in the object and purpose 
clauses of the NASD certificate of incorporation is any men- 
tion made of promoting the welfare of its members. 

One can argue that by inference this may be gathered 
from the provisions, “To promote through cooperative effort 
the investment banking and securities business .” Why 
leave so important a purpose, if it exists, to inference? 

What kind of an organization is the NASD? Is the pro- 
tection of its members any real part of the NASD program? 
What does the record disclose? 

Let’s follow up that certificate of incorporation to 
make a true estimate of the nature of this group. Is it by 
its own avowal and its actions devoted to the interests of its 
membership, or is it a superfluous policing body? 

oe to encourage and promote among members 
observance of Federal and State securities laws;”’ 

Here is a colossal piece of impertinence. Now, who is 

(Continued on page 1117) 





*An address delivered before 
the Adcraft Club of Detroit on 
March 10, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1116) 


Walter D. Fuller 








ss LicHTensTen 


® AND COMPANY 


| UP IN 
ARMS 


Are you “up in arms” about those 
stocks and bonds that are labeled 
“no bid’’? 

If so, see us and get up in the 
chips instead! 











99 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone; WHitehall 4-6551 





TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


INC. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 














*Du Mont Laboratories 





Bendix Home 
Emerson Radio 
Majestic Radio 


*“Memo on Request 


J.F.Reilly& Co. | 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5288 











Bell System Teletype, N. ¥. 1-2480 














Bartgis 
Bros. 


Memorandum on Request 
Est. 1926 


Minwiélo= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














Eastern Sugar Associates 
Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 

Vertientes-Camaguey 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 





























oa 
Memorandum on Request 
WYETH & Co. 
BUCKLEY BROTHERS * Since 1893’ 
' Members New York Stock Exchange 
141529 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 

Bell Teletype — PH 265 Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 

Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WHi 3-7253 


























Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Chicago 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of St. Louis 
Panama Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

_ Red Rock Bottlers, Inc. 
White Rock Mineral Springs Ist 7% Pfd. 


Hoi, ROSE & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: Teletype: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-37 




















|| American Cabie 
and Radio — ‘| 
Warrants 














iC. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


- ACTUAL TRADING 
MARKETS 


Bos. & Me. Prior & Stpd. Pfds. | 
Eastern Corporation | 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Punta Alegre Sugar | 
Moxie Com. & Pfd. 
Title Guarantee & Trust | 
*Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
“Crowell Collier Pub. | 
*P. R. Mallory 
Consolidated Textile | 
Polaroid | 
Maryland Casualty 

| *Long Bell Lumber | 
Loft Candy 

: United Cigar Whelan : 


Vicana Sugar 


Auto Ordnance 

Stromberg Carlson 

Emerson Radio 

Arden Farms Co. 
*Merchants Distilling 
*General Instrument 

Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Triumph Explosives 

Pollak Manufacturing 

Hearst Pfd. 


Auto Car | 
Remington Arms 

American Export Airlines 

Magazine Repeating Razor | 
*Great American Industries 

Majestic Radio 

*Mid-Continent Airlines | 


| Berkshire Fine Spin. 
National Airlines 

| Northeast Airlines 
Northrop Aircraft 
Petroleum Heat & Power 

| Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 
Rohr Aircraft 
Vicana Sugar 6s 

Warner & Swasey 
Bendix Home Appliances 

| Haloid 
*Richardson 
Harvill Corp. 

| Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
Consolidated Dearborn 


| Thal aha 3 


| Derby Gas 
Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Amer. Gas & Power 
*Central Electric All Tel. ° 
ag tre Pub. 
4 “2 $7 Pfd. 


Pub. Serv. 
Be Light & Power 
Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
| American Utility Service Pfd. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
lowa Southern Util. Com. 
| Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
*Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd. 
United Lt. & Rys. W.I. 


7 Westinghouse Bld. 4s, 1948 
870 Seventh Ave. Abe 1957 
2 Park Ave. 2s & 

Equitable Office Bid> ‘ss, 1952 
165 Broadway 4%s, 1958 
Boston. Metro.Bldg. 3s, 5s, 1950 
New Postal ee 5s, 1948 

11 W. 42nd St. 434s, 1953 

50 Broadway 6s, 1946 
Broadway Barclay 2s, 1956 
500 Sth Ave. 6%s, 1949 


Chic., Milw. & St. Paul Adj. 
Missouri Pac. 4s, 544s, 5%s 
Central R. R. of N. J. 4s, 5s 
Frisco 4s, 44s, 5s 

Chicago, N. W. 4%s 
Baltimore & Ohio 44s, 5s 
Morris & Essex 445 

Boston & Maine 4 laine 4/8, 1970 


PHONE OR WIRE ORDERS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


*Circular on Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1924 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
Telephone . Teletype 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 


Direct Wires to 
BOSTON—HARTFORD—PHILA. 


5s 











We are interested in offeri 


Public Utility 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 


High Grade 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ngs of 


and Industrial 


Teletype NY 1-5 








ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL 
CHILE 


and Chicago St 
209 South La 


Telephone 
Dearborn 0500 


Teletype 
Chicago 35 


Trading Markets 


All Issues 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Chicago 4, 





COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
PERU 


Direct Private 
Wires to— 
East and 
West Coasts 


ock Exchange 


Salle Street 
Illinois 

















Bought—So 





Long Distance 238-9 


Ashland Oil & Refining: Company 


Common Stock 


BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED : 
18th FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, 


ld—Quoted 


KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 




















Agreement Believed 


Early and complete agreement among Russian, British, American|| 
and Canadian treasury experts on a multi- billion dollar gold-based | 


fund to stabilize post-war foreign 
on March 14, it was reported in 


Near In Monetary 
ion Plan 


exchange was believed imminent 
Associated Press accounts from 


Washington which also had the following to say: 


This belief grew following the 


disclosure that parallel conversa- 





tions have been in progress here® 
with British authorities while a 
Russian delegation was being ac- 
quainted with the so-called White 
currency stabilization plan. 

An official who told of the new 
Anglo-American talks said one 
more meeting was expected to 
eliminate the final point at issue, 
described as a minor one and un- 
related to the question of gold. 


Heretofore the White (Ameri- 
can) and Keynes (British) plans 
have been at wide variance as to 
whether gold should play a lead- 
ing or subordinate role in bal- 
ancing international trade and 
credit transactions. 


Harry D. White, Treasury mone- 
tary expert, proposed an $8,000,- 
000,000 fund to be made up of 
gold and local currency contribu- 
tions of participating nations. 
Lord Keynes, Bank of England 
director and economic adviser to 
the British Exchequer, suggested 
instead a clearing house arrange- 
ment without original assets and 
using a quota system based on 
foreign trade volume. 


There was no indication that 
any of the recent talks brought 
representatives of the three Pow- 
ers together at the same time. 
However, it was known to the 
British as well as to the Ameri- 
cans that Russia, as a major gold 
holder, regarded the White plan 
as the more acceptable of the two. 
This Russian attitude was believed 
to have clinched British capitula- 
tion to American views. 

Canada already has drafted its 
own plan, strikingly similar to the 
latest White proposal. 

A Treasury official said he ex- 
pected at least a couple more} 
Russo - American conversations, " 





last on the agenda before the 
State Department issues formal 
invitations to an_ international 
monetary conference to consider 


currency stabilization as well as | 
a world bank for reconstruction | 


and development. 


Greene, Doremus V.-P.;. 


Heads Chicago Office 


William H. Long, Jr., President | 


of Doremus & Co., announces that 
Charles C. Greene has been named 
Vice-President of Doremus & Co., 
national ad- 
vertising 
agency, in 
charge of the 
Chicago of- 
fice, 208 South 
La Salle St. 
He assumed 
his new du- 
ties.on March 
15. 

Mr. Greene 
has had ex- 
tensive ex- 
perience in all 
phases of ad- - 
vertising 
agency ser- 
vice and in 
the public re- 
lations _ field. 
He was for- 
merly Vice-President of Buchanan 
& Co., and prior to that Vice- 
President of Critchfield & Co. He 
is a past commander of Advertis- 
ing Men’s Post No. 38, American 
Legion, one of the largest posts in 
the country. He is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and a 
member of the Illinois bar. 


(ccsotensatetaneatonnte at 


Charles C. Greene 








POLLAK MANUFACTURING 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Net Quick Assets 
Book Value 
Earnings 
Dividends 


Price per share 


Analytical discussion mailed on request 


1943 
$8.00 


16.35 
4.49 
0.75 


8" 


1939 
$1.25 


3.70 

0.73 

0.20 
12 





ECO 








148 State Street, Boston, Mass, 


Tel. CApitol 0425 


Teletype BS 259 


N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 


N 


BOSTON 





Art Metal Construction 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 
United Elastic Corporation 
United Stockyards Preferred 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











DALLAS 


Bought — Solid — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & ‘Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities. 
RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 








PHILADELPHIA 








We maintain markets in: 


Eastern Corporation 


Common & Warrants 


Muskogee Company 
Common & Preferred 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 


Pre-Induction 
Military Training 


Although preliminary military 
training units have ceased their 
activities in the metropolitan area, 
a Wall Street man has conceived 
a plan to enable men about to be 
drafted to secure the advantage 
of such training. 
military drill and rifle shooting. 
No obligations are involved. The 
drills. are free.. A fiominal fee 
will cover-the expense of the am- 
munition used. Those interested 
should commtnicate with the 
“Chronicle” at BEekman 3-3341, 
Extension 12. 




















Investment Opportunity 

Stock of Great Lakes Terminal 
Warehouse Company at current 
levels appears to offer an excep- 
tional investment opportunity ac- 


. This includes } 














| DEALER 
CONTACT MAN’ 


| Opening exists for two men | 
with dealer acquaintance in | 
| East, Middle West, or West, | 
with well-established | 
| firm outside of the securities | 
| business. 


large, 


Liberal compensa- | 
tion and permanent opportu- 
nity for high calibre man. | 
Give age, draft status and 
full particulars including | 
when available, in confidence. 


Box S 810 


The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle 


New York 8, N. Y. 





(25 Spruce St., 











TWO WHOLESALE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Well established sponsor com- 
pany with attractive group of 
specialized bond and _ stock 
trust funds requires a_ top- 
notch wholesale man for New 
York City and one for the 
South. Thorough knowledge of 
trust shares important. Give 
full information in first letter. 
Address Dept. 8-A, Post Office 
Box 26, Trinity Station, New 
York. 








CASHIER 
AVAILABLE 


Experienced man, well versed 
in the stock and bond field. 
Also familiar with the grain 
and commodities business. 
Draft exempt. Available im- 
mediately. Can furnish excel- 
lent references. 
Box A. B. 


The Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle 


25 Spruce Street, New York 8, N. Y. 











cording to an interesting memo- 
randum on the situation issued by 
Allman, Moreland & Co., Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich., 
members of the Detroit Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had from the 
firm upon request. 


Perkins Co. In Boston 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.— Ralph L., 
Perkins will shortly open offices 
here to engage in a general securi- 
ties business. Mr. Perkins in the 
past was with Maxwell & Co., Inc, 
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» government, 





61 Broadway 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


Mr. PATRICK B. McGINNIS 


Mr. HUGO E, SELLGER 


HAVE BEEN ADMITTED TO OUR FIRM 


AS GENERAL PARTNERS 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6, N.Y. 








General Staff Propesed To Advise Business 


And Government On Economic Planning 


Dr. Arnold J. Zurcher, Director of New York University 
Institute on Post-War Reconstruction, Predicts That 
Concentration Of Business Will Continue After The War 


A democratic general staff to advise business and government 
on economic planning for the entire nation was advocated on March 1 
by Dr. Arnold J. Zurcher, director of the New York University In- 
stitute on Postwar Reconstruction, in an address before members of 


the institute in the auditorium. 


Asserting that any radical departure from the system of private 


enterprise in 
this country 
after the war 
is unthinka- 
ble, Dr. Zur- 
cher stated 
that an effort 
should be 
made to miti- 
gate the ef- 
fects of recur- 
ring business 
depressions 
through the 
medium of an 
agency which 
would be free 
from the taint 
of bureauc- 
racy, repre- 
sentative ofall 
elements in 
the population, and established on 
a basis that would be consonant 
with American institutions. 


“If we do not want the vast, 
complicated, interrelated, high 
pressure thing we call our econ- 
omy to get out of hand during the 
long pull, if we want to achieve 
aims which we have deliberately 
set for ourselves, then there is 
only one _ institutional response 
which we can logically make,” Dr. 
Zucher said. “That is, planning on 
a national scale. The stigma of so- 
cialism and totalitarianism must 
be lifted from that word. Plan- 
ning as an idea must be rehabili- 
tated if private enterprise and 
democracy are to survive. 


“A planning -mechanism does 
not need to be bureaucratic. In- 
deed it ought not to be bureau- 
cratic. It is perfectly possible for 
us to bring together the area of 
management, . labor 
and the publit to promote on a 
national ‘scale the kind of overall 
oversight of our economy which 
we need. Why any such proposal 
should display flashes of red to 
some in our society is frankly be- 
yond understanding and imagina- 
tion. 

“What I am advocating is a sort 
of democratic general staff for our 
economy with a really worthwhile 
research. organization that could 
act as a general planning agency 
for the kind of mixed economy 
which we will have after this war. 
Its function would be neither leg- 
islative nor administrative; indeed 
it need have no coercive power at 
all. Its aim would be to advise 





Dr. A. J. Zurcher 








both business and government and 
provide that correlation of outlook 
that alone can save us from diffi- 
culty and disaster.” 

Discussing the form which busi- 
ness organizations in this country 
will take after the war, Dr. Zur- 
cher expressed it is as his belief 
that large-scale enterprises will 
not only be those most likely to 
be able to meet successfully the 
problems of the period but will be 
those most likely to serve national 
policies effectively. 

“The same conditions and ob- 
jectives. which call for an in- 
creased governmental role in our 
long-range postwar economy will 
also affect the structure and dis- 
cipline of autonomous sectors of 
that economy,” he said. “For pri- 
vate business they will require a 
growing concentration of mana- 
gerial direction. Planning output, 
markets and trade policies, in the 
kind of highly organized society 
which we shall require if we are 
to operate at a high level of ac- 
tivity, will be most ineffective if 
such planning is left to a great 
number of independent entrepre- 
neurs. To be effective it must be 
handled by each branch of indus- 
try acting as a unit. That will 
mean big business. Except for the 
fringes of. distribution and the 
various service activities it. will 
mean real difficulty for small 
business. The day of small busi- 
ness may not be past: but small 
business will certainly find it in- 
creasingly difficult to operate 
independently. 

“There is another reason why 
concentration in business is likely 
to go on apace during the long 
pull of the post-war ~ period. 
Whether we like it or'not, we ap- 
pear to be entering upon a period 
of power politics in international 
affairs. I am not evaluating that 
trend here; I am*merely saying 
that it-looks very much. as if that 
was . where’ we’ were heading. 
What other implications can one 
draw from the statements coming 
from. our leading admirals that 
our navy is now the largest in the 
world and that it will be our duty 
to maintain it intact when the 
war is over. Now if European ex- 


perience furnishes any guide in 
this matter, it may confidently be 
predicted that such a trend will 
magnify the influences favoring 





It’s 


COOPERATION 


that closes the trade 





mutually profitable. 


| R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


| GOVERNMENT, 
.- PUBLIC UTILITY, 


|  edaiapatas has well proved that cooperation between 
dealers produces profitable results for both. For in- 
stance, it’s just as important to be able to know where you 
can buy the securities you need as it is to know where they 
can be sold. And it’s equally important to have room to 
turn around in making that trade. That’s what we mean 
when we say “It’s cooperation that closes the trade.” 
When the completion of a deal becomes a problem, let 


us demonstrate how cooperation between dealers can prove 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


MUNICIPAL, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


744 Broad Street 
NEWARK 





RAILROAD, 


AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 








business combination. For in great 
European states, big business and 
power diplomacy have always 
gone hand: in hand. European 
states have always favored the 
concentration of enterprise par- 
ticularly in those industrial sec- 
tors related to the preparation for 
war; and under conditions of mod- 
ern warfare there are few indus- 
trial sectors that do not have an 
intimate connection with military 
preparedness. If European exper- 
ience be typical, then there is no 
reason to suppose that our exper- 
ience will be otherwise.” 


Discussing the future of demo- 
cratic institutions in this country, 
Dr. Zurcher said that while cer- 
tain forces will necessarily mili- 
tate against the continuation of 
the form of government we have 
always had there is no reason for 
pessimism. 


“No people on earth ever 
showed greater courage or ingen- 
uity in shaping the institutions of 
their political society than we did 
during and after the Revolution: 
and we certainly did not lose that 
capacity during the 19th century,” 
Dr. Zurcher said. “It may be that 
the present generation has lost 
some * of that “earlier power of 
adaptation. Certainly it is true 
that during the past decade we 
have been. primarily concerned 
with the immediate objectives of 
helping. ourselves. out of -depres- 
sion: and preparing for war. We 
have not had much time for in- 
stitutional forms; particularly for 
the forms of our ‘political society. 
But with the-end ofthe war there 
will come an opportunity to take 
inventory, to readjust those insti- 
tutions and perhaps cast them in 
a mold that will endure for a 
generation. Whether. or not we 
shall take that opvortunity re- 
mains to be determined.” 





Summers Lamon With 
Blyth In Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., 215 est Sixth Street, 
announce the association with 
them of Summers Davidson La- 
mon as manager of the municipal 
department. 


Mr. Lamon is well known in the 
municipal bond field throughout 
the country. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bankamerica Co., Los 
Angeles, from 1928 to 1932. In 
1932 he became associated with 
O’Melveny-Wagenseller & Durst 
and remained with them until 
1942, having served as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director in charge of 
their municipal bond activities. 
Mr. Lamon joined the Vultee Air- 
craft Co. in 1942 and was ap- 
pointed to their financial admin- 
istrative division. Later he be- 
came attached to the Avion Corp., 
serving that corporation in a sim- 
ilav capacity. 


STANY Annual Dinner 
To Be Held April 21 


The Security Traders Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., announces 


that the annual dinner will be 
held on Friday evening, April 21, 
at the Waldorf. 

Michael J. Heaney of Joseph 
McManus & Co. is chairman of the 
arrangements committee and will 
shortly report the committeemen 
who will be in charge of reserva- 
tions, etc. A large attendance of 
both local and out of town traders 
is expected. 








MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


AMERICAN 









Abitibi Power & Paper 
5s, 1953, Bonds, C/Ds. 


Brown Company 
5s, 1959 


Canada Northern Power 
5s, 1953 


| Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 


rs SMITH & CO. 











52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0986 | 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto | 














American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Com. 
Lawrence Portland Cement 
Ohio Match 
Penn. Bankshares -& Sec. Pfd. 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 5s 1935 
lowa Central 5s 1938 
Minn. & St. Louis Gen’l 4s 1996 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Dominican Republic 51/os 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 


























| Creat American Industries 
| Franklin Shops 
| 
| 


Common & Pfd. 


| o 
} 
! 


F.H. KOLLER & COMPANY 
INC. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
| BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 























FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


| 90 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
| - SUGAR 

and 

| SUGAR SECURITIES 
| Quotations Upon Request 

| TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 

















Interesting Possibilities 

American Casualty Company 
offers an interesting situation at 
the present time, according to a 
circular issued by Butler-Huff & 
Co. of California, 210 West Sev- 
enth Street, Los Ageles, Calif. 
Copies of this circular, discussing 
the situation in detail, may be had 
upon request from Butler-Huff 
& Co., as well as a tabulation of 





the record of “The Home” since 


» 1853. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the formation of 


William Blair & Company 


Members New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


to continue the underwriting and investment business 
heretofore conducted by 


BLAIR, BONNER & COMPANY 


WILLIAM McCormick BLAIR 


Long-Term Financing 
For Re-Conversion 


By EUGENE M. MATALENE* 


'Mr. Matalene Believes That In Considering Long-Term 
|Financing For Reconversion, The Condition Of The 
Securities Markets And Their Receptiveness To Cor- 
porate Underwritings Is Of Paramount Importance—He 
Maintains That The Present Tax Structure Is Such That 
Costs of Long-Term Financing Are Low 


My associates on this panel have either raised part, if not all, 
of the money needed for reconversion or they may look to such 
assured sources as customers’ deposits and stockholders’ capital, the 
U. S. Treasury, or the high grade bond market, for the funds they 
may need for lending to industry. The business I represent, however, 
must go to the investing public for the money required by its clients. 
For this reason, the condition of¢ 
the security markets and their re-| the enterprise in which they have 





WALLACE M. FLOWER 
Don G. MIEHLS 


March 10, 1944 


PARTNERS 


Lee H. OSTRANDER 
: awe ceptiveness to corporate under- | 
DANIEL J. RITTER | writings are of paramount impor- | 
tance in considering long term 


financing for reconversion. 


TEL. FRANKLIN 4151 ore 
Opinions differ as to our eco- 








nomic fate after the war. One 





group of experts, the most voci- | 





ferous if not the largest, believes 














WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. RAYMOND V. V. MILLER 


that we are in for an extended 
period of rising prices and a post- | 
war boom. Another group foresees | 
serious dislocations in industry | 
and is of the opinion that the! 


invested or are about to invest 
their money has a better than 
average prospect for weathering 
satisfactorily the period of re- 
conversion uncertainties, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
persuade them to place new funds 
in the business. 
Projection of future sales, earn- 
ings; and financial requirements 
is always an uncertain matter but 
it is made doubly so in the light 
of dislocations which undoubtedly 


Sellger And McGinnis 
Pflugfelder Partners 


Patrick B. McGinnis and Hugo 
E. Sellger have been admitted to 
general partnership in the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of 


Hugo E. Sellger Patrick B. McGinnis 
Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 61 
Broadway, New York City. Mr. 
McGinnis has been the firm’s an- 
alyst for a number of years, and 
is recognized throughout’ the 
country as an authority on rail- 
road reorganization securities. He 





HAS BECOME A SPECIAL PARTNER OF OUR FIRM 


Cats S Zoiney 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 

















SUGAR STOCKS 


East. Sugar Assoc. Com. 
East. Sugar Assoc. Pfd. 
Haytian Corp. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Corp. 
U. S. Sugar Corp. Com. 
Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar Co. 


Vicana Sugar Co. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER &Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


COrtland! 7-9400 Teletype NY 1-1950 


New Comers At Luckhurst 


Luckhurst & Co., 60 Broad St., 
New York City, announce the ad- 
mission of the “Luckhurst Twins” 
to their firm. Stuart Marshall 
Lax, 742 pound son of trader Her- 
bert Lax, was admitted March 3, 
1944.. Only a few days later, 
David N. Wasserman, new son of 
trader Irving, was admitted. Both 
Junior Members of the Staff and 
their sponsors are progressing 
nicely. 

The proud fathers indignantly 
rejected the suggestion that one 
of the newcomers be named “Bid” 
and the other “Asked.” 


C. W. Wilson Retires 

Charles W. Wilson, Vice-Pres. 
of Bishop’s Service, Inc., has re- 
tired after 36 years of service with 
the company. 


Affiliated Debt Refund. 


Approved By Stkhidrs. 


Stockholders of Affiliated Fund, 
Inc., at a meeting held yesterday 
in Jersey City, N. J., approved a 
proposal of the management to 
refund the entire outstanding 


000,000 4% 
tures due in 1949 and 
through bank financing. 


1950, 


Affiliated Fund, Inc., stated that 
the new financing is expected to 
be on a 214% basis, indicating a 
gross interest saving of $150,000 a 
year, equivalent to more than 
3 cents a share on the outstanding 
shares. 


The present debentures are ex- 
pected to be called for redemp- 
tion on May 1, 1944. 


Stanley M. Roth Co. 
To Be Formed In N. Y. 


Effective March 23, 
York Stock Exchange firm of 
Stanley M. Roth & Co. will be 
formed with offices at 41 Broad 
Street, New York City. Partners 
will be Stanley M. Roth, who will 
acquire the Exchange member- 
ship of Benjamin Yelin, Della 
Dee Jacobs, general partners, and 
Samuel Ungerleider, Jr., limited 
partner. 


Mr. Roth was formerly a part- 
ner in E. J. Roth & Co. Miss 
Jacobs and Mr. Ungerleider were 
ecewer in T. J. Beauchamp & 

Oo. 


funded debt consisting of $10,- | 
convertible deben-_| 


problems of reconversion will be | 
well nigh insuperable, with de- | 


' pression the inevitable outcome. | 


Probably somewhere  between'| 
these two extremes the truth will | 
be found but the fact remains that | 
the future is still a closed book. | 
An equally plain observation, | 
however, is that the present mar- | 
ket for both bond and equity | 


sult, many corporations have} 
taken and many others are plan- | 
ning to take advantage of this sit- | 


well advised. | 





| ble but the present tax. structure 
'is such that costs of long term 
' financing are relatively low. Most 
|of the security offerings with 
|; which my, firm has~ been con- 
|nected during the past year or so 


' have been distributed for eorpora- | 


tions which are subject to sub- 
stantial excess profits taxes. Be- 
|cause new equity capital raises 


pean exemption from this tax, the 
‘ tax itself is lowered and over-all 
Andrew J. Lord, President of| cost of financing is reduced. As 


an illustration, a leading chemical 
concern sold a large issue of new 
4% preferred stock last Fall at a 
net annual cost, according to my 
calculations, of less than % of 1% 


remains in effect. 
amounts to an 


certainties. I think you will agree 

that this is wise procedure. 
There are 

questions regarding 





“reconver- 


| sion” which only government and 
‘industry can answer. Solution of 
the me | 


these exceedingly intricate prob- 
lems will require not only the best 
brains but also the most under- 
standing tyve of cooperation of 
all forms of business. Without at- 
tempting to discuss this phase of 
the matter, however, in the short 
time at our disposal, it may be 
pointed out that, from the invest- 
ment banking viewpoint, those 
companies whose war-time prod- 
ucts are closest to their peace- 
time products are better candi- 
dates for public financing than 
those whose reconversion — prob- 
lems are severe. In these latter 





eeteseensitanane ination | 


M. J. Meehan To Admit | 


ward B. Schnell will shortly be 
admitted to partnership in M. J.) 
Meehan & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. McNamee will act 
as alternate on the floor of the 


New York Exchange for Thomas 


George S. McNamee and Ed-; 


cases, it seems to me that nego- 
tiation of so-called “VT” loans or 
private banking arrangements 
represents the most satisfactory 
immediate answer to their pre- 
dicament. Unless stockholders and 
prospective investors believe that 


*Remarks made at the American 
Management Association Panel 
Session, Hotel New Yorker, March 
1, 1944. Mr. Matalene is associated 
with the investment banking and 





E. Doherty, and Mr. Schnell as 
alternate for Joseph A. Meehan. 





brokerage firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks. 


financing is a good one. As a re-| 


so long as the excess profits tax | 
Companies in| 
this position are taking out what | 
insurance policy | 
against future reconversion un- | 


many perplexing | 


will be caused by the war. Never- 
theless, even incomplete data are 
better than no data at all. This 
was impressed upon me_ very 
forcefully last Summer when a 
corporation, for which we are 
bankers, opened discussions look- 
ing toward the raising of a large 
amount of new equity capital. 
Sales of the business had sky- 
rocketed because of the war and 
presently are running better than 
fifteen times those of 1940. The 
company’s working capital, of 


uation. In my opinion, they are/|course, is severely strained and 


the management was seeking ad- 


Not only are conditions favora- | ditional funds to bolster its cash 


position. After an extensive study, 
however, we recommended that a 
“VT” loan be incurred. Our engi- 
neers had informed us that a rea- 
sonable estimate of the company’s 
post-war sales during what they 
termed a “normal” year was less 
than one-fourth the current rate. 
Furthermore, since the company 
had “plowed back” a large portion 
of its war-time earnings into the 
business, despite exceedingly high 
| taxes, it was our considered opin- 
|ion that its net worth represented 
las much capital as it reasonably 
| could hove to employ profitably 
‘after the war. The “VT” loan, of 
|course, would take care of its 
/near term working capital needs. 


Stated differently, each piece of 
new financing must be considered 
in its own light so that few addi- 
tional over-all statements can be 
‘made as to the best means for 
‘handling long term capital re- 
| quirements. When your Planning 
Committee has determined the 
sum which it believes adequate 
for reconversion purposes, or for 
any. post-war expansion oppor- 
tunities which you now foresee, 
your Investment Banker will be 
in a position to advise just how 
it should be raised. No two sets 
of circumstances will be the same 
but.if I were asked to condense 
into a single phrase my views on 
the whole problem of financial 
planning for the years to follow 
the war, I should be inclined to 
suggest that somewhat time-worn 
axiom “Do it now.” 


Cartwright And Magid 
Elected By Sealcone 


C. Shelby Carter was elected 
President and a director of the 
American Sealcone Corporation at 
a meeting of the Board. 

Clermont Cartwright and Sam- 
uel E. Magid, members of Hill, 
Thompson. & Co., investment deal- 
ers at 120 Broadway, New York 
City, were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. Mr. Cartwright was also 
| chosen a director, a position which 
‘is already held by Mr. Magid. 








is the author of the publication 
“Guide to Railroad Reorganization 
Securities.” For a number of 
years Mr. Sellger has been office 
manager of the firm and also as- 
sociate editor of the “Guide to 
Railroad Reorganization Secur- 
ities.” 

Admission of Mr. Sellger and 
Mr. McGinnis to partnership in 
the firm was previously reported 
in the “Chronicle” of March 2nd. 


Amended Plan Of NY Curb 
On Special Offerings 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on March 
3 that it had declared effective an 
amended plan of the New York 
Curb Exchange relating to special 
offerings. The SEC states: “The 
amendment has the effect of ex- 
tending the provisions of the plan 
to cover bonds, as well as stocks. 
The amendment provides that the 
minimum block of bonds which 
may be offered as a special offer- 
ing shall be $15,000 in principal 
amount having an aggregate 
market value of at least $10,000. 
It also provides that the special 
commission to be paid by the of- 
ferer of bonds shall not exceed 
21%.% of the offering price. 

The text of the Commission’s 
action follows: 

“The Securities and Exchange 
Commission having previously 
declared effective a plan for 
special offerings and _ certain 
amendments thereto, filed pursu- 
ant to rule X-10B-2 (d) by the 
New York Curb Exchange; and 
the New York Curb Exchange, on 
February 26 and 29, 1944, having 
filed further amendments to its 
plan for such special offerings; 


“The Securities and Exchange 
Commission having given due 
consideration to the special offer- 
ing plan of the New York Curb 
Exchange as amended and having 
due regard for the public interest 
and for the protection of invest- 
ors, pursuant to the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, particular- 
ly Sections 10 (b) and 23 (a) 
thereof, and Rule X-10B-2 there- 
under, hereby declares’ the 
amended special offering plan of 
the New York Curb Exchange as 
filed on February 29, 1944, to be 
effective, on condition that if at 
any time it appears to the Com- 
mission necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors so to do, 
the Commission may suspend or 
terminate the effectiveness of 
said plan by sending at least ten 
days’ written notice to the Ex- 
change.” 
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RAILROAD 


B. & O. 4s 44 

B. & 0. Cv. 4s 60 
Chgo. Alton 3s 49 
Chgo. Mil. Gary 5s 48 
C. M. St. Paul 5s 75 
C. M. St. Paul 434s 89 
C. M. St. Paul 5s 2000 
Chgo. Nw. 434s 49 

C. R. I. 4s 34 

C. R. I. 444s 52 

C. R. I. 414s 60 

Col. & Sou. 44s 80 
Geo. Southern 5s 45 


Trading Markets in 







SECURITIES 


Lehigh Vy. 4s 2003 
MOP 4s 75 

MOP 5s Various 
MOP 514s 

MOP 5i%s 49 

N. Y. Central 41s 2013 
St. L. S. F. 4s 50 
St. L. S. F. 4s 78 
St. L. S. F. 5s 50 
St. L. S. F. 6s 36 
Seaboard 4s 59 
Seaboard 5s 31 
Seaboard 6s 45 


Others Traded 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


Broadway 
COrtlandt 7-9400 
BOSTON 


yy 120 





PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD 


New York 5 
TWX-NY 1-1950 















Supreme Court Refused 


To Review The Charles 


Hughes & Co. Dealer Mark-Up Case 


The United States Supreme Court on Monday, March 13, denied 
a review of the Circuit Court’s decision in the case of the securities 


firm of Charles Hughes & Co., Inc., 


against the SEC, rendered Dec. 10, 


1943. The firm’s broker- dealer registration was revoked by the SEC 
on July 19, 1943, because of their mark-up practices which were stated 


to have averaged 25%. 


of the SEC’s action, contending | 
that it had not violated the Se-'| 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 in 
failing to provide market quota- | 
tions to customers, and that the | 
order of the Commission was an | 
unconstitutional delegation of)| 
power. 

In this case the SEC held in ef- | 
fect that if a dealer sells securi- 
ties at prices not reasonably re- 
lated to the current market price | 
he has committed a fraud upon | 
his customer if he does not dis- | 


REORGANIZATION 
RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


WHEN ISSUED 





Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Complete Arbitrage Propositions 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 





| 
| SUTRO BROS. & CO. 
} 


egress: Telephone REctor 2-7340 


The company petitioned the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals for a revocation *- 





} close the current market price of 
the securities to the customer. 


The full text of the Circuit 
Court’s decision, upholding the 
SEC was printed in the “Chronicle” 
‘of Dec. 16, 1943, page 2418. 


Cohu & Torrey Admits 
Raymond V. Y. Miller 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall St., New 
York City, members New York 
/ Stock Exchange, announce that 
Raymond V. V. Miller has been 
admitted as a special partner in 
the firm. 


Mr. Miller has been working for 
the War Department, being a 
member of the Price Adjustment 
Board of the North Atlantic Di- 
vision of Engineers since early 
1943. He is also a director of 
Marine Midland Corporation, Gar- 
lock Packing Company, Easy 
Washing Machine Corporation and 
Liberty Aircraft Products Corpo- 
ration. 








Interesting Utility 


The expected filing of a recap- 
italization by United Gas Corpor- 
ation with the SEC should have a 
beneficial effect upon Electric 
Power and Light first preferred 
stocks, and possibly on the second 
preferred according to a study of 
the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other 
national exchanges. Copies of this 
study may be had upon request 
from Ira Haupt & Co. 


[ 
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Donate 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 





| It is necessary to give more than ever before 


| gF RED CROSS WAR DRIVE = 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


to the 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 








Railroad 


Securities 


There has been a pronounced increase in speculative interest 


in the stocks of Alleghany Corporation in the past week or so. 


In 


part, this is probably due to the renewed efforts of Chesapeake & 
Ohio to get ICC authority to issue a new preferred stock and dis- 
tribute it as a dividend on its own common stock. Such a request 
was turned down late last year, but in many quarters it is felt that 





the new request, which is appar-® 
ently more specific as to the rea- | 
sons for the new issue, may re- 
ceive more favorable considera- 
tion. Also, it is felt that the 
merger of Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
various rail subsidiaries with the 
parent company may be closer 
than had generally been consid- 
ered. Imminence of merger steps 
would be the strongest argument 
in favor of allowing Chesapeake 
& Ohio to create the new preferred 
stock issue. 

Obviously a dividend in prefer- 
red stock would be of great bene- 
fit to Alleghany without, at the 
same time, having any material 
adverse influence on its holdings 
of Chesapeake & Ohio common. 
As of the end of 1943 Alleghany 
owned 1,844,695 shares of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio common which un- 
der the dividend plan of last year 
would entitle it to receive $18,- 
446,950 of the new 3°4% preferred. 
Sale of the nreferred would allow 
payment of the entire bank loan 
(contracted last year to pay off 
the 5s, 1944) with a balance of 
perhaps $3,000,000 in ‘cash left 
over. This would in turn presum- 
ably oven the way for refunding, 
perhaps through .another bank 
loan, of most, if not all, of the re- 
maining Collateral 5s, 1949 and 5s. 
1950 at a lower rate of interest. 
The potentialities for both the 
prior preferred and regular pre- 
ferred stocks are obviously tre- 
mendous. 


While the new petition for au- 
thority to issue the Chesapeake & 
Ohio preferred has been a potent 
recent market factor, there is a 
strong feeling among rail men 
the Alleghany preferred 
stocks have considerable specula- 
tive appeal even without the pro- 
posed dividend. The progress al- 
ready made by the company in 
improving the position of the 
senior equities was highlighted in 
the company’s annual report re- 
cently released. As of February 17 
the debt of the comnany had been 
reduced to $55,599,519, a decline 
of $9,796,481 from the 1942 year- 
end, and $21,648,876 below the 
1937 level when the debt reduc- 
tion program was initiated. This 
debt was composed of a bank loan 
of $14,801,519, the 5s, 1949 in the 
amount of $21,661,000 and the 5s, 
1950 in the amount of $19,137,000. 
Annual interest amounts to only 
$2,631,961 or about $1.43 a | 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio com- 
mon held, without allowing for 








income received on other hold- 
ings. The regular dividend rate 
of C. & O., which is considered 
eminently secure, is more than 
double that amount. 

Allowing for expenses and taxes 
of around $550,000 a year, a divi- 
dend of $3.50 a share on C. & O. 
common (vaid in each of the past 
three years), and $168,000 income 
from other securities held, there 
would be an equity of $3,443,258 
for the Alleghany preferred stocks 
in the company’s annual earnings. 
Even though the debt status pre- 
cludes distribution of this income 
in the way of dividends, it obvi- 
ously adds to the equity of the 
stocks through debt retirement. 
This balance of income is equiva- 
lent to more than $31 a share on 
the 110,730 shares of $2.50 prior 
preferred outstanding. Allowing 
for the regular dividend on the 
prior preferred the income is 
equivalent te around $4.75 on the 
667,539 shares of 5%% ($100 
par) preferred outstanding. Both 
classes of preferred are cumula- 
tive. The prior preferred has 
about $23 a share accumulations 
but liquidation thereof will not 
be a serious matter once the debt 
problem is fully .resolved, because 
there are so few shares outstand- 
ing. The 5%% preferred has ac- 
cumulations of more than $68 a 
share. 


In addition to the holding of 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock there 
are other holdings of Alleghany 
which have interesting potentiali- 
ties. For one thing it is hoped 
eventually to sell the Terminal 
Shares properties at a fair price. 
These bring in no present income 
but are appraised on the com- 
pany’s books at $6,000,000. Alle- 
ghany owns $11,152,000 of Mis- 
souri Pacific 542% Debentures 
which have not paid interest in 
many years but which may 
emerge from the pending reor- 
ganization as having considerable 
value. At present they have a 
market worth of approximately 
$1,400,000. Finally, the company 
owns a substantial interest in the 
common stock and Class B prefer- 
ence stock of Pittston, having a 
present market value of just un- 
der $5,000,000. At the present 
time the Alleghany 5%% pre- 
ferred has a liquidating value in 
excess of $53 a share, after allow- 
ing for the prior preferred at its 
liquidating price of 50, plus ac- 
crued dividends. 
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We believe that there are certain exchanges which can be 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


reorganization, and with this in mind wish to call to your 
attention Georgia Carolina & Northern 6s/34. 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
120 broadway ny-.c.5 
Ortlandt 7-0136 Tele. NY 1-1293 























Western Pacific 


Railway Co. 


Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacifie Railway 


New Securities 
(When Issued) 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ErRNsT& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., 





Chicago 4, Ill. 








MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(“Old” issues) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
Iowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 4s 


1934 
1949 
1962 


1935 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Southern Traction 5’s 
2nd Ave. Traction 5’s 
Federal Street & Pleasant 
Valley 5’s 
United Tractions 5’s 


Fort Pitt Traction 5’s 
Bought — Sold 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 


























Situation Attractive 
Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway, 
New York City, have prepared a 
memorandum on Bartgis Bros., 
which the firm feels offers an in- 
teresting situation at the present 
time. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum may be had upon 

request from Herzog & Co. 
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Corporation 
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TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY !-953 


to dealers who are i 


Seligman, Lu 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





“SUGGESTIONS” 


We will be pleased to make suggestions 


tail distribution of Real Estate Securities. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


nterested in the re- 
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We Are Interested In Buying 


ALL 
FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 


AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


| Cc. H. TIPTON 
SIECURITIES CORP. 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-0510 


























Trading Markets: 


Real Estate Bonds 


Equitable Ofc. Bldg. 5s 
40 Wall Street 5s 
Savoy Plaza Hotel 3-6s 
50 Broadway 3s 


Other Issues Traded 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y 


COrtlandt 7-9400 Teletype NY 1-1950 


Real Estate 


By JOHN WEST 


Improved Real Estate Conditions And Its Effect On 
Earnings—40 Wall Street Building A Specific Example 


With the completion of the re 
office building at 40 Wall Street, 


problems to the officers and directors of the new corporation. 


organization in 1940 the 70-story 
New York City, presented many 
Real 


estate tax assessments were out of line with value and the income 


of the property, the former owners 


and affiliated interests who have 


occupied considerable space had moved to other properties, working 





capital was negligible and rental » 


conditions were not of the best. 
As new tenants were secured, it 
was necessary to spend consider- 
able money to alter and ready 
space as required. As a conse- 
quence during this rehabilitation 
period no funds were available 
for distribution to debenture hold- 
ers. 
The Picture Changes 


As a result of new tenants and 
increased occupancy to about 88%, 
the Statement of Available Net 
Income for the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1943 showed $126,184.86, 
of which $11,569.86 was carried to 
the Reserve for Working Capital 
and the balance of $114,615 made 
available for distribution, 80% for 
interest and 20% for Sinking 
Fund. This in contrast to the pre- 
ceding six months when only | 
$757.81 was shown as available. 





Lehman Bros Syndicate 
Offer Fruehauf Pfd. 


Lehman Brothers and Watling, 
Lerchen & Co. head a banking 
group that is offering today 60,- 
000 shares of Fruehauf Trailer 
Company 442% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock, $100 par value, at 
$103 per share, and accrued divi- 
dends from March 1, 1944, to date 
of delivery. 

From the estimated net pro- 
ceeds, approximately $3,428,712 
will be used, to the extent re- 
quired, to redeem all of the out- 
standing 5% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company at 
$107.50 per share. The balance 
of the proceeds from the sale of 
the new preferred will be avail- 
able for general corporate pur- 
poses, including, but not by way 


of limitation, the maintenance of | 


eash balances, carrying of inven- 
tories, accounts receivable and 
other current items, the financing 
of notes receivable and future 
plant expansion and changes not 
now specifically planned. 


The 4%% Preferred is convert- 
ible into common stock at any 
time prior to redemption at the 
conversion price of $44 per share 
of common stock, provision being 
made for adjustment of the con- 
version price in certain events. 
The Preferred Stock is redeem- 
able at $108 per share if redeemed 
on or before March 1, 1947, and 
thereafter at $105.50 per share, 
plus accrued dividends in each 
ease. 

OO SE 


Reorganizat’n Potentialities 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 





and future years? As to 1944, an 
| estimate can be made which, while 
of course not accurate, shows 
'that considerable improvement 
has been made and that interest 
distributions and funds available 
for Sinking Fund should mate- 
rially increase. We believe that 
it is possible for this property to 
show $350,000 available income 
for 1944 and base this premise 
upon existing conditions. Start- 
ing with $252,000 income (double 
last six months) and adding there- 
to the pro-rata part of $67,000 ad- 
ditional rent on the main West- 
‘nghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing lease from 5/1/44 plus pro- 
rata part of $24,000 from West- 
inghouse from 3/1/44 for an ad- 
ditional floor, plus pro-rata part 
of the Atlas Corporation lease for 
three tower floors, plus pro-rata 
part of increased rents on 5/1/44 
renewals, we believe the estimate 
| is conservative as it does not take 


|into consideratioin any cash re- 


'funds of real estate taxes which 
| might be available to the Corpora- 
tion providing the Court of Ap- 
peals sustains the reduction in as- 
sessed valuations of approximately 
$5,000,000 granted by the Appellate 
Division for the two taxable pe- 
|riods 1940-1941 and 1941-1942 nor 
any benefit that may be obtained 
from reduction in the 1942-1943 
‘and 1943-1944 periods through 
' certiorari proceedings pending in 
the Supreme Court, nor any bene- 
fit that may accrue from the re- 
duction of the $19,300,000 assess- 
ment for 1944-1945 (which is $1,- 
/ 900,000 more than the assessment 
‘as set by the Anvpeilate Division 
for the 1941-1942 period). 


, It is rather difficult to divide 





What are the prospects for 1944 | 


OUR 


REPORTER'S 


REPORT 


Except for a handful of special 
and small secondary offerings 
this week produced a _ veritable 
dearth of new business for the 
underwriting world. And from 
present indications it appears 
that the approaching week will 
have little, if any, more. 

There is a liberal volume of 
potential business in sight, but 
for some unexplained reason 
projected new issues are not 
developing into actual business 
with the celerity that had been 
expected a month or so back. 


Bankers naturally are standing 
by ready to move ahead when the 
issuer is ready. And, judging by 
the reception accorded most re- 
cent issues, investors, including 
institutional buyers, are equally 
approachable. 

It appears now that Frueh- 
auf Trailer Co.’s offering of 
60,000 shares of new 414% pre- 
ferred stock, of $100 par value, 
carrying a convertible feature, 
will be the only substantial is- 
sue to reach market this week, 
if, as expected, it is offered to- 
morrow. 

The sale will provide the com- 
pany with approximately $3,428,- 
700 new funds to be used to 
finance the redemption of the 
outstanding 5% convertible pre- 
ferred shares at $107.50 a share. 
Any balance would be added to 
working capital. 


Waiting Call For Bids 


Just now the underwriting fra- 
ternity is patiently awaiting calls 
from two utility companies to 
tender bids for contemplated new 
issues. 

Bankers are inclined to expect 
both these companies, namely, 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., and the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., to send out their re- 
quests for bids to be opened a 
week from Monday, March 27. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas is 
by far the larger of the two proj- 
ects, involving as it does $38,- 
000,000 of new 3%% first mort- 
gage bonds and 40,000 shares of 
new 434% preferred stock. Okla- 
homa Natural Gas plans call for 
the marketing of $18,000,000 of 
new mortgage bonds and 180,000 


| 
| 


| 
| 








tween their sales. 


i opportunity to turn over an hon- 


est dollar. 


But things can come too fast, 
it appears. At any rate poten- 
tial bidders for these two offer- 
ings are hoping, perhaps against 
hope, that the issuers will not 
call for bids ‘as of the same date. 

Yet, it is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that just that will be the | 
case. In banking circles, it is| 
pointed out that the sum total 
of the combined deals is consider- | 
able. And it is their contention | 
that the companies might reason- | 
ably realize a better return if 
several days were to lapse be- 

Chicago-Bound 

A goodly sprinkling of New| 

York investment banking figures 


| took off on Tuesday afternoon for | 


the annual conference of the Cen- | 
tral States Group of the IBA hold- | 
ing forth at the Palmer House in| 
Chicago. 

The group is scheduled to hear, 
among others, J. Clifford Folger, | 
President of the IBA, and Ralph 
Chapman, new President of the 
National Association of Securities | 
Dealers. 


| 

New Yorkers who are making | 
the trip to the Windy City look | 
upon the conference as a real | 
opportunity for them. They 
point out that the annual Chi- 
cago meeting invariably brings 
out a real delegation of Middle 
Western distributors and thus 
affords them an opportunity for | 
getting together with their | 
many correspondents without 
the necessity of traveling from 
city to city and town to town 
which would otherwise be nec- 
essary. 


| 
| 
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C. & O. Equipment Trusts 


Release of more steel, by the 
War Production Board, for con- 


struction of much necessary re-| 


placement railroad equipment is 
bringing out more frequent offer- 
ings of equipment trust cer- 
tificates. 

The next such issue on the 
calendar involves $2,200,000 to | 
be sold in open competition by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way at noon next Wednesday. 


Bidders will name the price and | 
rate for securities to be dated 
April 1 next and mature in equal 
annual instalments from April 1, 
1945 to April 1, 1954, inclusive. 


Boston Stock Exchange 
Admits 2 Corporations 


BOTON, MASS. — The Boston 
Stock Exchange has admitted 
Chace, Whiteside & Co., Inc., and 
Ballou, Adams & Co., Inc., both 
of Boston, to membership in the 
Exchange. There are the fourth 
and fifth corporations admitted 
under an amendment permitting 
corporations to become members 
of the Exchange. 

Jonathan Chace, President of 
Chace, Whitside & Co., will be the 
Exchange member of that firm; 
H: Starr Ballou, Jr., President of 
Ballou, Adams & Co., will repre- 
sent it. 


Interesting Possibilities 

Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
offers attractive possibilities, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 209 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


| side 





Orders execuied on 


San Francisco 
Stock Exchange 


Open from 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
Eastern War Time 


Direct private wires 








Schwa backer & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall St..N. ¥.5 CO.7-4150 
Private wires to 
San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
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‘Tomorrow's Markets 
‘Walter Whyte 


Says 

By WALTER WHYTE 
Volume break-through on up- 
brings out widespread 
bullishness — Market now 
showing symptoms of indi- 
gestion from sudden strength 


Last week this column said 





nn 


Growth Possibilities 


Common stock of the Gilchrist 
Company offers attractive pos- 


|that the important clue to 
‘watch for would be volume. 
Whichever way this volume 
would break out would point 
'to the next market direction. 
Specifically, the column said, 
“Given an average trading 
day of 750,000 shares, the 
first step-up to about a 1,200,- 
'000-day would be the signal 


for the direction.” 


The clue came during the 


‘closing days of last week. 


Daily volume rose sharply to 
cross the million and a quar- 
ter-share figure and prices, 
which had been floundering 
for so many weeks, broke 
through offerings on the up- 
side. This surge through old 
offering levels brought many 
stocks up to new high levels 
which, in turn, brought about 
a complete reversal in mar- 
ket sentiment. 
* 

It is no secret that up to 
the end of last week the 
Street was bearish. Dow 
Theory adherents were point- 
ing at the inability of the in- 
dustrials to confirm the rails. 
And while few of them had 
enough money to make much 
of a difference in either the 
rail or the industrial picture, 
they had enough of a follow- 
ing to make their opinions 
carry some weight. When the 
market stepped out on volume 
these adherents changed their 
advice to flat bullishness. 

* * be 


There was still another 


bd 


st 


group, uninfluenced by so- 


called “advisory” opinion, but 
dependent on its own inter- 
pretations of what to expect. 


shares of preferred. | sibilities according to a memo- 


, "n ss ‘randum. being distributed by 
There’s Always A “Catch” | Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine St., 


Bl St, New ork City, members nis estimate into six months Des 
have prepared an interesting cir- riods (indenture distribution pe- | both groups seeing eye-to-eye. 
cular discussing the reorganiza-|riods) but on the estimated net; Things never run smoothly, it|New York City, members of the Both saw in the advance a 
a coe: peng od selected se- | of $350,000, 80% or $280,000 would seems. Take the case of the et York Curb Exchange. Copies bik a the od bull 
eurities o he issouri Pacific . : ae ape ass} : : ‘of this memorandum discussing confirmation that a new bu 
System. Copies of this circular | be available for distribution 4s in- | two aforementioned undertakings. tn. stock’s possibiities for appre- market was urderwa nd 
may be had upon request from terest and 20% or $70,000 for, Naturally, the bankers, like all; riation mow he bad wne> request | . ya 
(Continued on page 1118) 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss. ! Sinking Fund. other businessmen, welcome the from Stanley Heller & Co. 


Last week’s advances found 
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Public Utility Securities 


United Gas Plan Proves Disappointing Marketwise 


The long-awaited plan for recapitalizing United Gas Corporation 


(subsidiary of Electric Power & Light and Electric Bond & Share) 


was filed March 6 with the Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
original plan for the sale of $75,000,000 bonds had been filed nearly 
three years earlier, and a compromise agreement was almost reached 
in February 1942, but difficulties arose due to the objections of a large 
in Electric Bond &® 
2%, down %, declined to 134, and 
closed at 2 (92,600 shares traded). 
It has remained around that level 
since, apparently on hopes that 
the plan may be modified or fail 
Applying the 
ratio, 
the stock would not appear to be 
worth over 1% based on the pro 


stockholder 
Share. Again last November a 
settlement was believed immi- 
nent, but a further delay oc- 
curred. 

The present plan, which seems 
to reflect considerable prelimi- 
nary discussion with the SEC 
staff, is highly complicated in its 
provisions. Eliminating the inter- 
corporate transactions apparently 
designed to satisfy legal require- 
ments and/or SEC ideas, net re- 
sults are as follows: United Gas 
will be recapitalized with $100,- 
000,000 bonds (to be publicly of- 
fered) and 10,652,202 shares of 
common stock. Of bond proceeds, 
$44,000,000 will be used to cancel 
$52,925,000 debt and other United 
Gas securities held by EBS, and 
the balance to redeem publicly- 
held bonds and preferred. Electric 
P. & L. would receive about 95% 
of the new common stock in re- 
turn for its holdings of United 
Gas second preferred and com- 
mon, while publicly-held com- 





of consummation. 
usual ten-times-earnings 


forma income statement. A con- 
siderable amount of 
over 


'New York Supreme Court and 
the U. S. District’ Court—eight 


suits by common stockholders of 





United Gas, and six by stockhold- 
‘ers of Electric Power & Light. 
|The managements of United Gas, 
| Electric Power & Light and Elec- 
|tric Bond & Share have tried to 
|present a plan which would sat- 
|isfy these litigants so far as pos- 
isible. If the plan is approved by 
| the SEC it is understood that the 
|Commission will be asked to seek 
a final decree or order by the 


mon would get about 5% (being | District Court to enforce the plan, 


reduced to 1/6th as many shares). 

A pro forma income sfatement 
for the calendar year 1943, pre- 
pared by the company, indicates 
net earnings of $7,185,838 avail- 
able for the new common stock 
(this assumes that the new bonds 
can be marketed at a 3%4% cou- 
pon rate). Thus the earnings on 
the new stock would amount to 
only 69¢ a share, and in terms of 
the old stock this would be equi- 
valent to only about 12¢ a share. 


This result proved quite dis- 
appointing, obviously, to holders 
of the common, which had been 
very active around 3 on the Curb 
the day before the plan was filed. 
On March 7th the stock opened at 
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|as provided in Section 11 of the 
| Utility Act. This would probably 
| dispose of pending litigation, un- 
|less appeals are made to some 
| higher court. Such an appeal oc- 
|cured in the case of the United 
Light & Power plan, which was 
approved by the SEC about a year 
;ago but has not yet been en- 
forced by the courts. 


It is estimated that consolidated 
earnings for Electric Power & 
Light lst preferred stocks would 
be increased from $11.18 a share 
to $13.61 per share if the plan 
were consummated; moreover, 
the flow of divident income from 
United Gas to Electric Power, 
which has been “dammed up” for 
many years, would be facilitated. 
If the plan is consummated Elec- 
tric Power & Light may be ex- 
pected to file a recap plan for 
distribution of new common stock 
to holders of its own Ist and 2nd 
prefered stocks, and probably to 
the common stock as well, under 
some formula similar to that pro- 


posed by American Power & 
Light (90-10%) or Common- 


wealth & Southern (85-15%). The 
complication incident to a 2nd 
preferred stock with large arrears 
is not too serious, as the issue is 
comparatively small (about one- 


Trading Markets: 


Public Utilities 


Central Pub. Util. 514s 
Inland P. & L. 6s & 7s 
Kansas City Pub. Svc. 


Peoples Light & Power 
Other Issues Traded 


J. ArTHUR Warner & Co. 


120 Broadwey, New York 5. N.Y. 
Teletype MY 1<1950 


COrtiand! 77-9400 





Teletype NY 1-515 


litigation 
issues involved in the plan 
has already been initiated in the 
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Food Processing Advancizg More Rapidly 


Than Food 


Production 


Larger Volume Of Sales Has Resulted In Maintaining 
The Rate Of Profits On Turn-Over, Despite Higher Costs 


By AUSTIN S. IGLEHART, President, General Foods Corp. 


Production and processing of food in the United States reached 
record levels in 1943 and the entire food industry is being asked .o 


outdistance such performances in 


1944. Profits of food processors, 


after taxes, may not. be changed much from those of 1942, although 


the tonnage and sales were larger. 


In the latter year net profits after 


taxes were slightly lower than in 1941. 


While tota: 


@-. 
wT 





American food 
production 
was rising 
24%, between 
1939 and 1943, 
food process- 
ing advanced 
more than 
38%. Total 
food output — 
crops plus 
livestock—last 
year was 5% 
higher than in 
1942. Using 
the year 1939 
as a base, fig- 
ures of the U. 
S. Bureau of 
Agricultural 
Economics 
show the following percentage 
gains in food production: 4% in 
1940, 7% in 1941, 18% in 1942, 
and 24% in 1943. 

Although food processing last 
year advanced approximately at 
the same rate as food output, 
processing outdistanced primary 
food production in the last five 
years as war demands took ever- 
imcreasing tonnages of processed 
foods. 

rood processing, in actual ton- 
nages and in percentage of total 
primary food production, steadily 
nas pointed upward since 1941. 
Using the Federal Reserve Board 
food manufacturing index, with 
1939 as a base, the following per- 
centage gains were registered: 6% 
in 1940, 18% in 1941, and 32% in 
1942. Estimated rise of 38% for 
1943 over 1939 is based on dollar 
sales of 50 American food process- 
ing companies, discounting such 
sales by the rise of wholesale quo- 
tations as being nearest to manu- 
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tenth the amount of the first pre- 
ferred). 

However, the Electric Power & 
Light preferred stock declined 
about three points after an- 
nouncement of the plan, presum- 
ably on profit-taking; they had 
advanced from. alltime lows 
around 3, and 1942 lows of 15-20, 
to recent highs around 95-9. It 
has been estimated in some quar- 
ters that they might attain a level 
of 125 or higher when both com- 
panies have been recaptitalized 
to meet SEC requirements. This 
is apparently based on the con- 
jecture that they might be en- 
titled to some 90% of the earning 
power ($12.12 on the estimated 
basis above) and that on a com- 
mon stock basis a multiplier of 
10 or more could be applied. 
While such a multiplier is high 
for a holding company, based on 
market standards of recent years, 
it is a fair average for operating 
company stocks and it is assumed 
that once EL is placed on an all- 
common basis, stocks of the oper- 
ating companies (including Unit- 
ed Gas) would be distributed to 
holders of the new common, 


Some of these operating com- 
pany stocks might be worth more 
than “ten times,’ but on the 
other hand increased Federal, 
taxes might reduce the earnings 
(since a consolidated system re- 
turn could no longer be filled). 
Ultimate market values’ will 
doubtless remain largely depen- 
dent upon future Federal taxa- 
tion as applicable to these com- 
panies—post-war changes in rev- 
enues and rates are less im- 
portant. Moderate gains for the 
system will accrue from bond re- 
funding operations for susidiaries, 
now well under way. 


| facturer’s prices. 


Tune 50 itood processing com- 
pamies, according to a statisticai 
survey made by General Foods 
Corporation, represent a _ cross- 
section of the American food in- 
dustry. They had plants in 
virtually every section of the 
country. They represented virtu- 
ally every branch of the in- 
dustry, such as: bakeries, can- 
neries, cereal manufacturers, con- 
fectioners, dairies, dehydrators, 
meat packers, quick-freezers, su- 
gar refiners, and soft beverage 
makers and bottlers. They variea 
greatly in size—from those with 
$2,000,000 assets to some with 
$300,000,000 in assets. Liquor ana 
tobacco companies, so often in- 
cluded in widely circulated food 
statistical compilations, were ex- 
cluded, because their problems 
differ from those of the food proc- 
essors. 

Sales of these 50 companies ir 
1943 were estimated at $8,200,000,- 
000. They were $7,431,848,000 in 
1942; $5,927,294,000 in 1941; $4,- 
696,009,000 in 1940, and $4,244,- 
510,000 in 1939. 

Assets of these companies, in 
order to handle the _ almosi 
doubled dollar sales volume, ac- 
companied by the high physical 
volume, were increased between 
1939 and 1942 by $506,761,000 or 
19%. Total assets of these 50 com- 
panies were: $2,665,745,000 in 
1939; $2,720,150,000 in 1940; $2,- 
989,767,000 in 1941, and $3,172,- 
506,000 in 1942. 

Net income of the 50 companies, 
after taxes, in 1943 was expected 
to be about $245,000,000. This 
would be about 20% larger than 
the $197,392,000 net profits in 
in 1939. Meanwhile dollar volume 
had doubled. Net profits, after 
taxes, in 1940 were $215,742,000; 
in 1941 $239,878,000, and in 1942 
$226,201,000. 

Taxes, vital to finance the war, 
in 1943 were more than fivefold 
greater than taxes in 1939. In the 
latter year they were $50,720,000; 
in 1940 $72,205,000; 1941, $156,- 
121,000; 1942, $268,987,000, and in 
1943 (estimated) $300,000,000. 

The way in which dollar vol- 
ume of sales helped to reduce to- 
tal costs of sales (which means 
here everything except taxes) is 
shown by the trend of costs of 
sales per dollar, excluding taxes, 
which were 94.1 cents in 1939; 
93.9 cents in 1940; 93.4 cents in 
1941 and 1942, and about 93.3 
cents in 1943. 

Profits, after taxes, per dollar 
of sales in 1939 were 4.7 cents; in 
1940, 4.6 cents; in 1941, 4 cents; 
1942, 3 cents, and in 1943 about 
3 cents or a decline of 34% from 
those of 1939. 


Taxes per dollar of sales mean- 
while rose 208%. They were: 1.2 
cents in 1939; 1.5 cents in 1940; 2.6 
cents in 1941; 3.6 cents in 1942, 
and in 1943 (estimated) 3.7 cents. 

Profits, after taxes, on the 
dollar of invested capital follow: 
7.4 cents in 1939; 7.9 cents in 1940; 
8 cents in 1941, and 7.1 cents in 
1942. 


Net sales in 1939 represented 
a turnover of invested capital of 
1.59 times, in 1940 of 1.73 times 
1941 of 1.98 times, and in 1942 of 
2.34 times. The rate of turnover 
in invested capital in 1940 was 
9% greater than in 1939; in 1941 
it was 25% more than in 1939, and 
in 1942 it was 47% greater than in 
1939. In other words, in 1942 each 
dollar of invested capital pro- 





duced $1.47 in sales volume for 
every dollar it produced in 1939. 














ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number twenty-three of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


I’m Cured! 


Some day, when I find time, I 
might write a little book entitled 
““Over-heard by a commuter.” Be 
sure you read that correctly; I said 
over-heard not “overhead.” The 
latter — be a subject for an- 
other book. 


The other day I over-heard a very 
interesting conversation between 
two fellow commuters in the seat 
just behind me. Odd, isn’t it, how 

ard it is to resist listening to con- 
versations when it’s none of your 
business; or looking over a fellow’s 
shoulder while he is reading some- 
thing. Sort of draws you like a 
magnet. Well, what I started to 
say was, both of these chaps were 
gn ing and grousing about their 

igh income taxes, and rationing, 
and about a lot of other inconveni- 
ences that are a part and parcel of 
wartime conditions. 


Now, really, these two guys aren’t 
bad fellows—they were just blowing 
off steam. In a pinch they’d sacri- 
fice a lot more than they are giving 
up now...they’d give their “shirts ¥ 
if necessary, to help win the war! 
After all, griping is one of the privi- 
leges of a free and articulate citi- 
zenry. And just listen to a good 
soldier’s gripe, sometime, or talk 
to a seasoned, old top-sergeant. 


PR writer happened Ave be cured 
of “‘grousing”’ in a rather — 
manner. He was privileged to read 
a letter, sent to a neighbor, from a 
boy who is somewhere in the South 
Pacific. The boy wrote of the many 
hours he was spending in fox holes 
dodging Japso’s bombs; how he 
and his buddies had to dive into 
these holes “‘in the middle of the 
night.’ Then he wrote in his letter, 
“IT understand some of the folks 
back home ore cee about their 
ration cards. Tell them for me— 
T’ll trade my fox hole for their 
ration card—even!”’ Well, it takes 
a jolt like that, once in a while, to 
bring you to—and to shame you, 
too. In that case what do you do? 
You just stop griping. 

Well... this war—this job we’re 
doing costs a lot of money—our 
money. We’re paying for it . . . but 
it’s worth the price. It’s durable 
goods we’re buying! And what good 
would our money, or anything else, 
do us if we lost all of the things 
that are worth so much more, to 
most of us, than all the money in 
the world? You see, I really am 


cured! 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorRP. 








FREE —A booklet containing reprints 
of earlier articles in this series will be 
sent you on request. Send a ? omy, to 
me care of Schenley Distillers Corp., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





N. Y. Analysts To Hear 


The New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, Inc., will hear 
J. W. McInerny, of Wood, Walker 
& Co., speak on “Interesting 
Opportunities in New York Cen- 
tral,” at their meeting to be held 
on March 17. 


On March 22, H. D. Hughes, 
technical representative of Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, will speak on “Recent 
Advances in Aliphatic Chemistry.” 


All meetings are to be held at 
56 Broad Street, New York City, 
at 12:30 p.m. 


Fagan & Co. To Admit 


Abraham Ungerleider will as of 
today be admitted to limited part- 
nership in Fagan & Co., 41 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
In the past Mr. Fagan was a spe- 
cial partner in the firm. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


On the first of March the city of Bridgeport sold to a dealer 
$454,000 refunding bonds due serially March 1 from 1946 through 


1954 at 100.289 for a .90% 


coupon. 


These were subsequently re- 


offered in the market at prices ranging from a .45% to a .85% basis. 
Also sold were $450,000 interceptor bonds due serially March 1 


from 1945 to 1954 at a price of 100.08 for a 1% coupon. 
Was on a scale ranging from a? 


35% to a 1.10% basis. This sale 
represents an all-time high in 
prices for Connecticut municipals. 
3s Pa is 

The Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. showed a total operating rev- 
enue of $27,370,502 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1943. This was an 
8.1% increase over the previous 
year. On the other hand, operat- 
ing expenses increased 13%. 

Net income was $3,699,313 
against $3,586,506 or $2.56 per 
share compared with $2.50 in 
1942. The preferred stock 
showed earnings of $11.01 per 
share against $10.67 a year ago, 
and fixed charges and preferred 
dividends were covered 2.14 
times in both years. Equity per 
common share was $42.10 against 
$42.11 last year. 


During the year, the company 
redeemed $7,038,000 of the 342% 
debentures of 1956. Cash at the 
end of the year totalled $4,829,- 
954. 


a * us 


Due to increased demand from 
industrial and residential users, 
The United [Illuminating Co.’s 
Sales of electricity increased ap- 
proximately 9.6% during the past 
year, bringing operating revenues 
to a total of $13,765,105. Expenses 
of operation of $5,646,830 were up 
11.5% while maintenance -ex- 
penses of $885,219 advanced about 
67% over 1942. Earnings for 1943 
were $2.09 per share compared 
with $2.10 for the preceding year. 


ae xe a 


The Bridgeport Brass Co. re- 
ports earnings for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1943, of 57¢ per share 
against 87¢ in 1942—both figures 
excluding post-war refund. Net 
income was $1,287,520 as com- 
pared with $1,522,162 a year ago. 
Equity per common share in- 
creased from $13.93 to $14.78. 


aa 8 ae 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 
1943, Bristol Brass Corp. re- 
ported earnings of $5.19 per 
share against $5.66 the preced- 
ing year. Equity per share was 
$54.07 —an increase of $2.02 

- over 1942. 


1 * us 


The Silex Company as of Dec. 
31, 1943, showed net sales of $4,- 
548,722 against $2,881,528 for the 
previous year. Net income before 
taxes was $1,084,944 or an increase 
of 86.6% over 1942, while net in- 


Reoffering 


>. 








come (after taxes) was $365,444 
as compared with $286,368 a year 
ago—an increase of 27.6%. Ona 
per share basis, earnings were 
$1.70 against $1.33 in 1942. State 
and Federal taxes show an in- 
crease of $424,500, being $719,500 
in 1943 and $295,000 for the previ- 
ous year. As of Dec. 31, the com- 
pany had cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities totalling $1,040,818 
and a back-log of orders in excess 
of 60% of the volume of 1943 
sale... 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Co. has two new mem- 
bers on its board of directors— 
Eugene E. Wilson, Vice-Chairman 
of the United Aircraft Corp., and 
Franklin R. Hoadley, President of 
the Atwood Machine Co., of Ston- 
ington. These men replace the 
late Thomas W. Farnam and the 
late James Lester Goodwin. 


x 


The Hartford Gas Co., complet- 
ing its 94th year of service, re- 
ports the largest volume of gas 
sales in the company’s history 
5.6% ahead of last year. Net in- 
come for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1943, was $399,527—an increase of 
$10,711 or 5.2% over last year’s 
operations. 


Earnings on the preferred 
steck were $13.32 per share as 
compared to $12.66 in 1942, 
while the common showed earn- 
ings of $2.26 against $2.13 for 
the previous year. Total taxes 
were 2% over the preceding 
year and 108% over 1935 taxes. 
During the year plant and prop- 
erty improvements totalled 
$137,155, the major improve- 
ments being made at the Front 
Street plant. 

bi 33 me 

Total sales made by Veeder- 
Root, Inc., in 1943 doubled those 
of 1942. Net earnings per share 
amounted to $4.08 after deducting 
2 reserve for contingencies almost 
the equivalent of $1 per share. 
This compared with $3.03 for 1942. 
At the year end, the company 
had current assets totalling $5,- 
808,841 of which $2,305,610 was 
cash and $917,836 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. Current lia- 
bilities were $2,772,951. 


at a bad 
Niles - Bement - Pond Company 


reported gross profit on sales of 
$26,835,692 for the year ended 
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Detroit Gets First 
Girl Trading Manager 


Griswold Street, heart of De- 
financial district, was 


| troit’s 
‘rocked to its foundations 


| Hornblower and Weeks 
| within a week or two. 


remaining with Watling, Lerchen 


fice. She later moved over to 
First of Michigan and from there 
went to Blyth & Company, where 
she is now employed. It was at 
the latter firm that she first 
worked on the trading desk. 

Said Charles R. Perrigo, resi- 
cent partner of Hornblower & 
Weeks: “We’re glad to welcome 
her into the organization and I’m 
sure she’ll do a great job. Her 
career on Griswold Street has 
eemonstrated unusual ability in a 
field where all too few women 


try their hands.” 
ee  — ae 


Insurance Stock Index 

The Mackubin, Legg Casualty 
Index registered a decrease of 1.7 
points for the month of February, 
while the Fire Index showed an 
increase of 4 points for the 
month. Copies of the Index, giv- 
ing comparative figures for 1942. 
1943 and 1944, may be had upon 
request from Mackubin, Legg & 
Company, with a comparative 
statement of 1943 and 1942 fire 
and casualty insurance company 
earnings and liquidating values. 
Also available are memoranda on 
the Aetna Insurance Company, 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, and Reliance Insurance 
Company. Requests should be 
made to the Insurance Stocks De- 
nartment, Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
22 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Personnel Changes 

(Special to The #inanciai Chronicle) 
DETROIT, MICH.—Francis J. 
Lynch, formerly with Wm. C. 
Roney & Co., has become con- 
nected with Watling, Lerchen & 
Co., Ford Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — 
Claude M. Hatch has been added 
to the staff of Wm. C. Roney & 
Co.. Grand Rapids National Bank 
Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — 
J. Henry Geurkink, previously 
with King, Wulf & Co. and Har- 
per Wegusen & Yonkman, is now 
with Straus Securities Company, 
Federal Square Building. 


Sutphin With Hornblower 


(Special to The FPinancial Chronicie) 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Henry H. 
Sutphin has become associated 
with Hornblower & Weeks. Mr. 
Sutphin was previously with Mer- 
rill & Company of Hartford. Prior 
thereto he was with Roy T. H. 
Barnes & Co. 





Dec. 31, 1943, as compared with 
$20,680,480 for the previous year. 
Net income was $2,256,584 against 
$2,172,268 in 1942. At the end of 
1943 there were 789,350 shares 
outstanding as compared with 
| 712,100 a year ago, the additional 
| 





shares being exchanged for cap- 
|ital stock of the Chandler Evans 
| Corp. The earnings per share for 
1943 were $2.86 as compared with 
| $3.05 a year ago. These earnings 
include a post-war refund of $1.36 
| and $1.20 respectively. Current 
assets totalled $43,090,111 of which 
$14,998,259 was cash. and $5,228,- 
071 was invested in U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. Current liabil- 
ities were $32,870,538. Equity per 
ine was $22.37 against $19.84 in 
1942. 


this | 
| week by the news that pretty Miss | 
Alice Farr will take over the job | 
|of manager of the trading floor at | 
offices | 


Dark-eyed, dimpled, precedent 
setting Miss Farr started her fi- | 
nancial career in 1936 when, fresh | 
out of high school, she became a | 
stenographer in the bond depart- | 
ment of Dominick & Dominick, | 


when that firm took over the of-| 
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Michigan Brevities 


Luke Leonard, special representative of B. C. Forbes’ Investors 


Fairplay League, resigned 
Vital Food Corp. of Chicago. . 


to become Michigan representative of 


William Alfs, general counsel for 


the New York Central Railroad, was named Director of International 


Detrola Corp... 


. Paul H. Townsend, Vice-President and General 


Manager of the Huron Portland Cement Co., was elected a director 


of Federal Motor Truck Co... 
And James Cope, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Automotive 


Council for War Production, ar- | 


rived in Detroit to take over his 
new job of assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Chrysler Corp. 


A syndicate composed of 
Shields & Co., H. V. Sattley & 
Co., Inc., Crouse, Bennett, Smith 
& Co., and McDonald-Moore & 
Co., purchased $405,000 School 
District No. 2, Township of Lake, 
Macomb County, Mich., 1944 
refunding bonds at an interest 
cost of 2.958%. 

The bonds mature May 1, 1945 
to May 1, 1966, both inclusive, and 
are being reoffered to yield 1.50% 
to 2.85%. The larger portion of 
the issue was sold the first day of 
offering. 

The proceeds of the sale, to- 
gether with $7,000 on hand in 
sinking fund, will be used to call 
for redemption on April 1, 1944, 
a total of $412,000 1937 refunding 
bonds, series A and B, due Oct. 
1, }966. 

‘Matthew Carey, refunding agent 
for the district, reports that the 
new issue was offered to take ad- 
vantage of prevailing lower in- 
terest rates and that the net in- 
terest cost for the life of the new 
bonds, after deducting premium 
and assuming full exercise of call 
provisions, will be $114,786.85. The 
interest cost at rates provided for 
in the 1937 issue would be $146,- 
644.20, so that a saving of $31,- 
857.35 or 21.72% has been effected 
by refunding. 


Lewis F. Gordon, National Pres- 
ident of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, was speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Michigan 
Group in the Book Cadillac Hotel 
the latter part of February. 

One of the most successful to 
date, Earl Failor, Vice-President 
of the National Bank of Detroit, 
and C. B. Leonard, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Detroit Trust Co., 
were in charge of arrangements 
for the meeting. 

Otto Wismer, President of the 
Bankers Trust, did an outstanding 
job as toastmaster. 


News that at least two offers 
had been made for the purchase 
of the Grosse Pointe Savings 
Bank, located in Detroit’s weal- 


© 





| thiest suburban area, stirred 
| banking circles last week. 

| Five bids were received for an 
‘offering of $40,000 1944 refund- 
|ing bonds of School District No. 7, 
| Troy Township, Oakland County, 
{Mich., at a sale held Feb. 24. The 
|successful bidder, L. T. Hood & 
| Co. of Detroit, paid par plus a 
| premium of $47.50 for the issue. 

| 

| The issue will be dated March 
1, 1944, with serial maturities of 
| 2,000 each on May 1, 1945 to 1953, 
|inclusive; $3,000,000 each on May 
'1, 1954 to 1959, inclusive, and 
| $4,000 on May 1, 1960. The ma- 
| turities of May 1, 1958-1960 are 
callable on and after Nov. 1, 1949, 
1947 and 1945, respectively. The 
bonds bear interest at the rate of 
13% to May 1, 1954, and 3.5% 
thereafter to maturity. 

The proceeds of the sale will 
be used to call for redemption 
on April 1, 1944, an equal 
amount of 1937 refunding bonds, 
series A and B, due Oct. 1, 1962. 


Somewhat of an innovation in 
Detroit is the service offered by 
one of the trust companies here 
to soldiers. 


Those going into the armed ser- 
vices are given complete financial 
service absolutely free, with the 
trust company handling many de- 
tails such as mortgage and insur- 
ance payments. 


Although this service has not 
been advertised by other than 
word-of-mouth, an official of the 
firm reports that many fathers 
have availed themselves of it re- 
cently. 


Negotiations have been con- 
cluded by the Miller Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Detroit, makers of spe- 
cial service tools for auto, aviation 
and other type engines, for the 
acquisition of controlling interest 
in the Rieke Metal Products Co. 
of Auburn, Ind., world’s largest 
factory in production and sale of 
metal fittings for containers. 


To consummate the Rieke 
deal, which involves 51% of the 
stock, Miller would issue 100,000 
shares of $5 par convertible 
class A stock and increase the 
present common from 300,000 to 
750,000 shares. The class A may 
be sold to provide the $712,500 
purchase price and additional 
working capital, it was stated. 
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The “Forgotten Man” Who Can’t Forget 


The “Forgotten Man’? 


You know the expression 


To depict a victim of the Big Depression. 
But it doesn’t fit, ’tis plain to see, 
He’s been getting the works since ‘33. 


He was a real believer at the start, 

But he’s seen his country torn apart 

By profligate waste and executive feud, 
And by weasel words to him delude. 


He didn’t sign up for a One Man Show, 

Knows it’s the way dictatorships grow; 

The Highest Court now a tawdry token! 

“No Strike Pledge” much shattered and broken! 


He was quite concerned when he got the dope 
How Third Term collared the gangster vote; 
He’s much alarmed by waste of billions; 

By crack-pot brain trust—boondoggling minions! 


The living cost index he knows is a sham, 
When he hasn’t the points to buy a ham; 
Finally much bored with Fireside Chats, 
When he hasn’t the dough to feed his brats. 


He knows he’s been played for a sucker 
By railroad man and coal-mine mucker, 
Who called the bluff and got a big raise. 
But HE doesn’t strike—he solicits no praise. 


He struggles along at the same old pay, 

He doesn’t come under the eight-hour day; 
He bears the brunt of quadrupled tax, 

His worldly possessions are on his back. 


He digs up his share of Red Cross quota, 
By sacrificing his ice-cream soda; 
Scrapes bottom for the War Bond Drive, 
Then skimps along to keep alive. 


He gets no gas and must trudge the road, 
As “MY DAY?” is flitting around the globe; 
He can’t afford liquor, or even buy beer, 
But one thing he knows—a reckoning’s near. 


The “Forgotten Man’? 


You brain-trust jerk— 


He’s the White Collar guy—you have his shirt! 
Out at the seat and down at the heel, 
He knows whose to blame—The Phoney New Deal! 


He’s a patient guy and seldom hollers, 

But now is white-hot under the collar; 

Plans a house-cleaning job for Ides of November. 
“Forgotten Man’’?—you bet he remembers! 


HARVEY C. EVANS, 
621 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 8, 1944. 





Three Major Factors To Aid Post-War Jobs Cited 
By Wm. Moll In Market Ass’n Address 


Outlines Need for Policies Now 
in Speech to Marketing Group 


Postwar employment can be aided by planning now for prompt 
settlement of war contracts to speed reconversion, and careful dis- 
posal of the huge surplus of government-owned supplies, as well as 
the vast government holdings of plants and equipment, William J. 
Moll, executive of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., said in addressing a 
luncheon meeting of the New York merchandising group of the Amer- 


ican Marketing Association at the* 


Hotel Sheraton on March 9th. 

“The way these major problems 
are handled will effect the jobs 
of millions of people,’ he said, 
“determine the existence of whole 
industries, and mark the future of 
the traditional American system of 
free enterprise.” 

About $75,000,000,000 in war 
contracts will have to be settled 
at the end of the war, and many 
manufacturers will have money 
invested in the contracts that will 
be needed to meet reconversion 
costs, payrolls and bills for new 
materials and supplies, Moll said. 

“At the war’s end the govern- 
ment will probably have $50,000,- 
000 worth of equipment, supplies 
and materials on hand,” he said. 
“The distribution of this surplus 
could change more than buying 
habits, for it could also upset the 
entire national economy in the 
change-over from war to peace 
unless handled properly. 

“For instance, when the war is 
over, we will have enough shoes 
on hand to injure the shoe in- 
dustry if they are dumped on the 
market. The same is true of air- 
plane motors, airplane parts, and 
many other articles from shirts to 
ships that cut straight across a 
major part of American produc- 
tion.” 

Declaring that the government 
has invested $30,000,000,000 in 


industrial plants and equipment 
for war production, Moll said 
these holdings equal one-third of 
the total value of all private in- 
dustrial companies in the United 
States. 


>». 








“The government has become 
the biggest wartime industrialist 
and is in a position to become 
industry’s greatest competitor in 
peace,” he said. “Although most 
of the privately-owned companies 
now operating these plants will 
have the legal right to buy them 
after. the war, many things stand 
in the way of their doing this. A 
satisfactory solution must be 
found for the problem as soon as 
possible so businessmen can plan 
for the post-war period with con- 
fidence.” 





Personnel Changes 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lewis H. 
Vogelpohl has been added to the 
staff of Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
407 North Eighth Street. Mr. Vo- 
gelpohl was previously with the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 

Trust Company of St. Louis. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Evan James 
Maranville is with Barrett Her- 
rick & Co., Inc., 418 Locust Street. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Clarence G. 
Eiler has become connected with 
Barrett Herrick & Co., 418 Locust 
Street. 








ST. LOUIS, MO.—Luman F. 
Matthews has become associated 
with Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 
Locust Street. 





KANSAS CITY, MO.—John A. 
Ruhl is now with Barrett Herrick 
& Co., Inc., 1012 Baltimore Ave. 
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Missouri Brevities 
Ely & Walker Splits Stock 


At a special meeting held early this month, stockholders of 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company approved the plan to split the 


first and second preferred stocks, 


$100 par value each, into shares 


of $20 par value, one share of old receiving five shares of new. 
All the rights and privileges of the old stock were retained accord- 


ing to E. P. Cane, President. 


@ 





The common stock’s par value 
was changed from $25 to $20 
and two new shares given for 
each share of old. Considerable 
activity has developed in the 
common since delisting from the 
St. Louis Steck Exchange in 
November, 1943, and _ prices 
have advanced from the 27-28 
level to the 4%-42 or 2044-21 
on the new basis. 


ws 


Anheuser-Busch Reports 


Adolphus Busch, III, President 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in his 
annual report to _ stockholders 
states that, “although all major 
departments of the business were 
operating at the limit of practical 
productive capacity, Many uncon- 
trollable factors of cost have ef- 
fected some small reduction in 
profit yield. 1943 operations re- 
sulted in a final net profit of $6,- 
081,789, or $6.76 per share, com- 
pared with 1942 final net profit 
of $6,439,818 or $7.15 per share.” 
Further growth in sales of dried 
vitamin bearing yeasts and yeast 
derivatives is reported together 
with full volume production of 
other products identified with the 
food industry such as_ bakers’ 
yeast, corn syrup, malt syrup, 
table syrup, starches, and dex- 
trines. Balance sheet of the com- 
pany continues to reflect its usual 
strong liquid position, current 
assets of $21,518,566 comparing 
with current liabilities of $3,693,- 
275. Cash and U. S. Government 
securities alone totaled $8,310,784. 
Company is without funded debt, 
bank loans, or preferred stock. A 
“deferred capital expenditure 
fund” consisting of $3,000,000 U. 
S. Certificates of Indebtedness and 
parent company post-war credit, 
or a total of $3,951,831, is shown 
among other assets and is to be 
used in financing improvements 


immediately after the war or 
when present restrictions permit. 

Dividends in 1943 totaled $4 
per share on the 900,000 shares 
of $20 par value capital stock 
outstanding and payments of 





75¢ and $1.00 have been made 
SO far in 1944, 


Proxy Fight Develops in Cham- 
Pion Shoe Machinery 


Concerned over continued def- 
icits shown by Champion Shoe 
Machinery Co. of St. Louis, a 
group of local business men, 
many of whom being identified 
with local investment firms, have 
actively solicited proxies for the 
annual stockholders meeting. Let- 
ters have been sent out directing 
attention to the unfavorable oper- 
ating results obtained by the 
present management in compari- 
son with other companies in the 
same field. A tentative slate has 
been prepared for election to the 
board of directors and if enough 
proxies are received to elect a 
majority to the board, this group 
has signified its intention to study 
the company’s affairs closely and 
make whatever changes they 
deem necessary to improve the 
company’s operations. 


S. A. Dobyne, President of 
the company, has directed a 
letter to stockholders, in which 
he endeavors to refute the 
statements made by the local 
group. 


McQuay-Norris Stock Split 
Proposed 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing 
Co. is asking approval of its stock- 
holders of a three-for-one com- 
mon stock split at the annual 
meeting March 27. Recent action 
in raising the quarterly dividend 
rate from 62%¢ to 75¢ is thought 
to indicate a $1.00 rate on the 
new stock. Listed on the St. Louis 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges, the 
common stock was strong on the 
announcement, 


Missouri Portland Cement 
Earnings Lower 


Construction awards, off 55% in 
the territory served by the Kan- 
sas City plant and 75% less in the 
territory served by the St. Louis 

(Continued on page 1108) 


An interesting stock with good 
post-war outlook 
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Company 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


In the February 17th issue of the “Chronicle” excerpts were 
given in this column from the reports to stockholders of a few leading 
fire insurance companies. This week further excerpts are presented. 
In another week or so it will be possible to give a fairly extensive 
comparative tabulation of 1943 operations of leading fire and casualty 
companies as reported in their annual “Convention” reports. Mean- 
whis, further gleanings from: 
presidential reports to stockhold- 'f 
ers may prove of interest to in- 


vestors and dealers. | Guaranty | 
AMERICAN SURETY CoO.: Net | Trust Co of 
* 


premiums written in 1943 totaled 
New York 


$13,252,400, an increase of $185,- 
443 over 1942. Operating results 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1943, 
the sixtieth year of operation, 
compared with 1942, were as fot- earn 08 eevee 
lows: net underwriting profits m 
$1,208,660 (increase $195.647);|1| Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
net investment income, $874,861 Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 














(inerease $32,638); Federal in- 
come taxes, $675,000 (increase 
$75,000); total net income after 
Federal income taxes, $1,408,522 
(inerease $153,286), equivalent to 
$4.70 per share. Mr. S. F. Lafrentz, 
president, stated that the Com- 
pany’s Home Office Building at 
100 Broadway, New York City, 




















ability of our organization, so far 

as it is within its power, to cope 

with situations as they arise.” 
HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 





was 9723% rented. 

FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT CoO.: 
The fifty-fourth annual report of 
this company was presented at 
the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers on Feb. 16, 1944 at the home 





ANCE CO.: Net premiums written 
in 1943 were close to $51.000,000, 
a reduction of $1,250,000 com- 
pared with 1942. The underwrii- 
ing gain, as reported to the In- 
surance Department of Connecti- 


office of the Company in Balti-|eyt, was $3,110,005 ($2.59 per 
more. Net premiums written total-| share), an increase of $1,428,541 
ed $10,540,174, a decrease of $755,- | ($1.19 per share) over 1942; in- 
°82 from 1942. This decrease WaS vestment income amounted to 
entirely in the contract bond de- $4,529,603, an increase of $242,189 
partment asa result of the coun- compared with 1942. With regard 
try-wide decline in building and | to taxes, Mr. C. S. Kremer presi- 
construction; all other underwrit- | dent, said: “Total taxes paid by 
ing departments experienced an | the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
increase. The gain from under- | pany Group in 1943 amounted to 
writing was $2,745,290 and net | ¢¢ 903,221, which compared with 
investment income was $724,522,\5 similar item of $5,045,017 in 


whi'e the total profit from opera- 
tions, before Federal income taxes 
and adjustment of contingency 
reserves, was reported at $3,460,- 
483, compared with $3,062,261 in 
1942. With regard to taxes, Mr. 
Frank A. Bach, president, said: 
“Taxes continue to increase. Fed- 
eal and other taxes cost our 
earnings this year through pay- 
ments and_= reserves 
(equal to $15.93 per share of 
stock outstanding), an increase of 
$393,533 over 1942. We have been 
able. to reduce our controllable 
expenses by operating economies, 
but the item of taxes is beyond 
our control.” The closing sentence 
in Mr. Bach’s report is as follows: 
“With full realization of the un- 


$1,911,541 | 


| 1942; and with $3,774,126 in 1941.” 


HOME INSURANCE CoO.: Net 
premiums written amounted to 
$61,567,060, a figure only trac- 
tionally below that of 1942. Ocean 
|marine and automobile writings 
declined $6,070,000, but fire and 
allied lines increased nearly $6,- 
000,000. Underwriting gain and 
net investment income, before 
|Federal income taxes, amounted 
'to $4,575,422 and $4,345,486, re- 
|spectively; the Federal tax 
‘amounted to $2,050,088 and $683,- 
| 949, respectively. Thus, statutory 
underwriting profits were equiv- 
alent to $0.84 per share and net 
investment income to $1.22 per 
'share, compared with $0.64 and 





certainties which lie ahead we $1.50 respectively, in 1942, With 


face the future confident of the reference to the Company’s in- 
‘vestments, Mr. Harold V. Smith, 
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president, said: “Dollars for fire 
‘nsurance premiums today are 
going in large part into U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds, thus helping to 
bear the cost of war. This Com- 
pany, for example, placed all of 
its new premium dollars during 


|the last nine months of 1943 into 


War Bonds, in addition to its 
regular purchases of these secu- 
rities.” 

SECURITY INSURANCE CoO. 
(NEW HAVEN): Nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-three marked the 
102nd year in the history of this 
company. Net premiums written 
totaled $7,703,078, a decrease of 
$731.307 from the 1942 total. A 
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WPB Chairman Advocates Reduced 
RegulationinPeace-Time Economy 


(Continued from first page) 


many today who cannot. under- 
stand why we do not permit an 
immediate return to targe-scale 
civilian production. Now, as be- 
fore, however, the War Production 
Board is determined to preserve 
a sound balance in its policy. That 
policy can be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

“We will expand -civilian pro- 
duction as it becomes possible to 
do so without interference with 
the war program, but we will pec- 
mit no expansion at the expense 
of essential military production. 
Today critical shortages in some 
areas of manpower of certain 
component parts and of certain 
materials make it necessary to 
move with great caution in per- 
mitting any expansion of civilian 
output whatever. 

“In designating the areas and 
the plants which will be allowed 
to return first to civilian produc- 
tion, our sole criterion will be the 
public interest. Our decisions can- 
not be expected to satisfy every 
business concern which they affect. 
It will not always be possible, for 
example, to give identical treat- 
ment to competitive concerns. In 
order to obtain early production 
of items needed by civilian manu- 
facturers in areas where. man- 
power is available may. have to be 
permitted to resume production 
of those items before manufactur-. 
ers in critical manpower areas. 
Such decisions may cause a cer-; 
tain amount of heartache here and, 
there; but if those decisions - arc 
demanded by the public -interest 
-hey will be made. 

“The economy must be kept in 
balance. The economic balance 
jemands at this time taat any ex- 





' 





marine business was experienced, 
a decline which was largely off- 
et by substantial increases in the 
fire and allied lines. An under- 
writing loss of $95,254 was re- 
ported, approximafely $57,250 less 
than the loss reported in 1942; net 
investment income was $326,166, 
which was $35.646 below the 1942 
figure. Combined earnings from 





‘civilian production a period of 


pansion of the civilian economy be 
very gradual, with the needs of 
the armed forces paramount. That 
fact ought to underlie the near- 
term policy and plans of every in- 
dustrial concern. 

“Presently, of course, the col- 
lapse of Germany will enable us 
to return a large part of our 
resources to peacetime production. 
But let us recognize, once and for 
all, that this period of reconver- 
sion is still a considerable dis- 
tance away. We are committed to 
total victory in this war, to the 
utter destruction of the forces 
which threaten the survival of 
American democracy; and we have 
a long way to go. 

“Now, as in 1942, every group 
interest that does not coincide 
with the National interest has to 
be submerged. It is against the 
national interest for business con- 
cerns to begin jockeying for com- 
petitive post-war position. The 
nation cannot now afford to have 
the minds which run American 
business swing away from urgent 
war problems to post-war mar- 
kets any more than it can afford 
to have workers leave war jobs in 
order to look for jobs in the civil- 
ian economy. 

“Efforts to beat the gun on the 
return to civilian business will be 
unavailing. Their only result will 
be to slow up war production. No 
business: coneern needs to become 
agitated now about its position on 
the unknown day when Germany 
will surrender. 


“T would not attempt to proph- 
esy when that day will come, but 
it is obvious that regardless of 
when it. comes, we will not be 
able to relax our economic con- 
trols over night. A sharp and 
sudden return to large-scale civil- 
ian production would throw the 
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economy off balance. The public 
interest demands that the return | 
be programmed to safeguard em- | 
ployment and living standards. | 
From the time of the Nazi collapse | 
to the resumption of iarge-scale 


months is bound to elapse—it may 


underwritings and investments be as much as six or eight months. 
were $230,912 or $1.15 per share. Every concern that has a readjust- | 
vs. $1.05 in the previous year.|ment problem, like every worker | 
Referring to the heavy fire losses ; who has an employment problem, 
of 1943, Mr. Peter J. Berry, presi- , will have time to act to insure its 
dent, made the following state- position in peacetime industry. 
ment: “Industry has performed an} “By continuing to adapt their 
outstanding job in producing war | group policies to the needs of the 
materials for our fighting forces. ' nation, the leaders of American 
The stepped-up production has ' management and labor can add 
resulted, however, in increased | great strength to the war effort 
fire losses due to employing in- | And ‘this strength is not merely 
experienced help and lowering of |economic, it comes not merely 
fire protection standards, along from a wise use of manpower, 
with increased congestion in the| parts and materials, but also’ from 
homes and in the factories. Con- | high morale. Sometimes, I think 
sequently, in 1943 more property | we lose sight of the state of mind 
was destroyed by fire than in any | of the individual citizen as he does 
year since 1932.” ihis war job. If he is worried and 
With regard to the matter of anxious and suspicious, his ener- 
the Federal indictment of fire in- | gies are bound to flag, and his 
surance companies at Atlanta in actions may be unpredictable. But 


1942, most of the presidents of the if he has the sense of being on | 


fire insurance companies com- a winning team in which all the 
mented on it in their reports, but Players are pulling together, then 
refrained from discussing its he is tranquil of mind and full of 
merits. Perhaps one of the most | Vigor. You can help give America 


interesting of these comments was that confidence by continuing to 
demonstrate the all-out character 
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that by Mr. George C. Long, Jr., 
president of The Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company, as follows: “De- 
murrer to the Federal indictment 
against company members and 
officers of the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters' Association, referred 
to in our last report, was sustain- 
ed by the Lower Court in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Appeal by the Govern-' 
ment to the United States Sup- 





reme Court has been argued and 
final decision by that tribunal , 
may be expected in the near fu- 


of your participation in the war. 
Morale is not the responsibility 
of government alone. It is equally 
the responsibility of industry and 
of labor and of every other or- 
ganized group in American life. 
Everyone of us, in fact, must ac- 
cept an individual responsibility 
for the effect of his actions and 
statements and policies on the 
public mind. That is particularly 
true in an election year, when 
opinions tend to be exagverated, 


ture. Bills are now. before the 2nd when feelings run high. 

Core¢ress designed to reaffirm-the; “Wecan help to maintain morale 
tr°ditional right of the individual | not only by directing our ener- 
s‘ates to regulate insurance and | gies along the war beam, but also 


restating the intent of Congress | by using a little self-censorship.on' 


our words. There is a tendency 





to exclude insurance from ‘the 


scope of the Sherman Anti-Trust'here and there to disparage the 


decrease of $1,666,803 in the ocean Law when that law was enacted.” other fellow’s contribution to the 





also undertaken : 


~~ 





war effort. That is dangerous. 
Consider, for example, the matter 
of strikes and work stoppages in 
war plants and mines. Like your- 
selves and like all of the Amer- 
ican people, I have frequently 
been angry and resentful over 
such stoppages. I have wanted to 
see strong measures taken to pre- 
vent them. Yet, at the same time, 
I have every reason to know that 
the workmen in American plants, 
like the managers, are by and 
large patriotically devoted to the 
best interests of the country, and 
are doing a first-class production 
job. The best proof of this fact 
is in the figures of war produc- 
tion. If labor had not done a great 
job, we could never have reached 
our production goals. Clearly, we 
have -to make-a distinctien be- 
tween factual criticism of work 
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stoppages, and unfair criticism of 
labor as a whole. 

“In the same sense I resent 
hearing heedless criticism of the 
attitude of management. Undoubt- 
edly, here and there, management, 


like labor, has been open to criti-!} 


cism. There are some weeds in 
every victory garden. But it is 
perfectly clear that management 
on the whole has been splendidly 
cooperative, and has done a mag- 
nificent war job. Had it been 
otherwise, we would not be win- 
ning this war today. 

“Unfair criticism of government 
is equally dangerous. I think it 
is a bad mistake for any Amer- 
ican, regardless of his party poli- 
tics, to heap contempt on a con- 
stitutional American government 
Naturally, we have to guard 
against possible abuses of the pub- 
lic interest by any group of of- 
ficials. But I tell you plainly, that 
whenever a leader of opinion 
breeds contempt for representa- 
tive government in the minds of 
the people, then whether he in- 
tends it or not, he is inviting chaos 
in this country. 


“IT have yet to see one good rea- 
son for Americans to fear their 
constitutional government. Be- 
eause it is their government. They 
control it. It represents them. 
That is true not only of Congress 
but also of the Executive Branch 
Take the specific case of the Gov- 
ernment agency I know most 
about—the War Production Board. 
Although it works with industry, 
it is not dominated by industry. 
It has naturally borrowed many 
of its staff from the ranks of in- 
dustry and commerce, but it has 
also borrowed freely from labor 
and from the trained administra- 
tors of government who are es- 
sential to any great public enter- 
prise. These men do not repre- 
sent their former group interests 
They have worked steadfastly to- 
gether for the benefit of the peo- 
ple as a whole, to speed victory 
in this war. In the truest sense 
of the words, they are public ser- 
vants. This Government of ours 
is not industry’s government, it is 
not labor’s government, it is no 
Government's government; it - is 
the government of all the people 
of the United States. So long as 
the people can change and modify 
their government, so long as it re- 
tains it representative character, 
they have no cause to fear. 


“Factual criticism is healthy, it 
is democratic, it is necessary to 
successful popular government. 
But to spread unfair criticism in 
erder to serve special interests is 
as vicious as it would be to spread 
disease germs in order to sell 
medicine. We know that by and 
large every major group in the 
country has genuinely subordi- 
nated itself to the nation’s need in 
this war. When we criticize any 
group in American life, every one 
of us owes it to the nation to be 
sure of his facts and to set an 
example of restraint and accuracy. 


“The unwarranted fears stirred 
up by heedless criticism drive 
people into taking extreme and 
dangerous positions. It is only 
unwarranted fear about the atti- 
tude of government that would 
make business seek a premature 
return to civilian production at 
the risk of the national war effort. 
It is only unwarranted fear of the 
attitude of management and gov- 
ernment that would make. labor 
become unduly agitated over cut- 
backs. I say that such fears are 
unwarranted because to me it 
seems unmistakable that our eco- 
nomic future, both for the near 
term and the long term, is full of 
bright promise. Never before has 
so much realistic thinking and in- 


telligent planning gone into the} 


preparation of an economic read- 
justment. This planning is being 
done not only by the Executive 
Branch of the Government, but by 
Congress, bv industry itself. bv 
labor, by farm groups and by 


thousands of individual communi- | 


ties; and all of these groups are 
collaborating with one another. 
Some of the plans that have been 





made may need improvement; and 


much planning remains to be done. 
My point is that the country is 
better prepared than ever before 
in its history to anticipate the 
problems that lie ahead, and to 
overcome them by wise action, 


“When I place reliance on the 
sound economic planning that has 
been done, and is being done, I 
am thinking only of the period 
of transition, when controls will 
obviously be needed. I certainly 
would strenuously oppose any at- 
tempt to put the post-war econ- 
omy in a totalitarian straitjacket. 
It has been my goal from the very 


start to limit detailed economic | 


planning as nearly as may be to 
wartime production of military 


and civilian essentials. To regu-| living standards. Security 
late the peacetime economy in de- | 
tail would be to do irreparable 
injury to the free enterprise sys- | 
tem in the United States. Regi- 
mentation would almost certainly 
tend to choke off new competi-! 
tion, and to drain away the per- 
sonal initiative which has been 
and is a source of ever-renewed 
strength to the nation. 


“Those of us who want to see 
the free enterprise system not 
| merely survive, but grow and de- 
ivelop, need to recognize that the 
long-range future of free enter- 
| prise hinges on its capacity to 
| serve the needs and desires of the 
‘people for security and improved 


I can be | utterances cannot help but 
established and living standardscan | mote unity and confidence among 


rise only in a national atmosphere | the people. 


in feeling confident. 
dangers which the nation must/that lies ahead. 
face now are the dangers to mo- 
rale which arise out of selfish 
group behaviour, heedless criti- 
cism, and artificial fear. 


“As individuals and as represen- 


| Unity and 
| fidence are all we Americans 
to fulfill the promise of our 





omy and the national morale. 
Your example in persistently sup- 





your self-restraint in actions and‘ oyr minds can scarcely conce 





pro- 


It is enti | i 

of confidence. Certainly, the trend| that by exerting a conieeactive 
of the war and the outlook for}influence on public opinion at this 
the post-war economy justify us/|time you can set the tone of the 
The worst entire generation of American life 


con+ 
need 
his- 


|tory. To me it seems beyond doubt 
that a unified America, victorious 
tatives of industry, you can go far 'in war and confident of her peace- 
to strengthen the national econ-| time future, will lead the world 
|to such momentous achievements 


porting the all-out war effort and|in the arts of civilized livin 


g as 
ive.” 





—. 





But a far more 


looked. 








For years it has been an accepted business 


practice to insure material assets—plant, ma- 
chinery, stock and fixtures. 


power of a key executive—is frequently over- 


The greatest asset of a business is its brains— 
the power that develops it, creates good will, 
brings in customers. 


The loss of material assets can be made good 
quickly. But it takes time, thought and money 
to replace the man whose directing force ren- 
ders the business profitable. 


His death causes uneasiness in the organiza- 
tion, shakes the confidence of customers, and 
tightens credit when credit is needed most. 
And death usually strikes at the wrong time. 





Today’s conditions call for a proper appraisal 
of brains. And brains call for the fullest protec- 





tion—the protection afforded by Business Life 
Insurance. 
important asset—the brain 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


cannot prevent, but will compensate 
the loss of a key man in your business. 


The Cash Proceeds Will: 


Indemnify your business against its great 
loss. 


| = 


Assure the cooperation of creditors. 


Permit the completion of projects already 
under way. 5 


4. Attract a competent successor and enable 
him to carry on unhampered by money 


problems. 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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Mutual Funds 


In an article appearing elsewhere on this page, the National 
Association of Investment Companies reports on the 1943 year-end 


holdings of 90 investment companies. 


Director of the Association, summarizes in his covering letter the 
results of a separate study showing the changes in distribution of 


investment company holdings by 
outbreak of war. 


This study reveals that the com-@ 


bined holdings of 12 large funds | 
during the past four years show | 
substantial increases in the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Railroad bonds 

Utility and other preferred 

stocks 
Oil stocks 
Bank and finance company 
stocks 

Food and beverage stocks 

Motion picture company stocks 

Rubber and tire issues 

Substantial decreases occurred 
in the holdings of 

Metal and mining stocks 

Chemical stocks 

Steel stocks 

Electrical equipment stocks 

Mr. Bartholet draws attention to 
the “distinct trend away from in- 
dustries most closely connected 
with the war effort and into those 
generally accepted as having good 
post-war prospects.” 

Last week Distributors Group 
issued a new folder, “The Effects 


major industry groups since the | 








of Peace on Steel.” This folder 
emphasizes the distinctly abnor- 
mal market action which steel 
stocks have had during this war. 
Authoritative estimates of post- 
war demand for steel are quoted 
and the earnings of steel stocks 
are projected on the basis of the 
most conservative of these esti- 
mates. 


Assuming a decline of 30% in 
steel production after the war, 
the folder gives the example of 
a typical steel company and 
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shows that, with the elimination 
of the excess profits tax and the 
need for contingency reserve, 
the. earnings of this cempany 
would actually increase 66%. 

“Present undervaluation of 
steel stocks is an extreme ex- 
ample of the effects of mistaken, 
popular judgment. Their pres’ 
ent low prices reflect a misun- 
derstanding on the part of many 
investors of the effects of peace. 
Contrary to general opinion, 
these effects will be construc- 
tive.” 


Distributors Group has also pub- | 


lished an issue of Railroad News, 
discussing the improvement ‘in 
rail bonds as a result of the debt 
reduction program now being car- 
ried out by the railroads. Quota- 
tions are taken from the March 13 
issue of “The Outlook” published 
by Standard & Poor’s. 


Lord, Abbett is asking the aid 
of dealers and holders of Affiliated 
Fund shares in obtaining a suf- 
ficient number of proxies to per- 
mit Affiliated Fund to carry out 
its proposed refunding program. 
Proxies representing over half of 
all shares outstanding have al- 
ready been received. However, 
certain of the proposals require a 
two-thirds favorable vote, and it 
is these additional proxies that the 
sponsor is now seeking. 

In a recent letter, Lord, Abbett 
emphasizes the gain to sharehold- 
ers which will result from this 
proposed refunding. “The gain 
... is so great that the expense 
of the operation will be gained 
back in the first six months, and 
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Mr. Paul Bartholet, Executive | 


|| per share per year. 
-| 000,000 principal amount (of de- 
|| bentures to be refunded), the dif- 
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ATT 


thereafter net investment income 
| will be greater by at least 3 cents 
On the $10,- 


'ference between 4% and 212% is 


|| $150,000 per year.” 


The latest issue of Lord, Abbett’s 
Abstracts quotes the column, “T. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


|| G. M. Says,” which appears regu- 
|| larly in the Boston “Daily Globe.” 


“Investment Trusts Are Growing” 


‘lis the title of the article, and it 


/'makes good reading for everyone 
'interested in this field. 

“At the end of 1943, the com- 
bined assets of 110 investment 
| trusts amounted to $1,441,000,- 
| 000, a gain of $333,000,000 dur- 
| ing the year,” states the article. 

“When all is said and done, a 

well-managed investment trust 

should be the ideal investment 
vehicle’ for people of small 
means, for it offers the only 
dium through which 


broad’ diversification of risks 
can be obtained. And it is only 


| 
| 
| 
| practical 
| 
through broad Giversification, 


| properly supervised, that the 
| small investor can hope to ob- 
| tain a reasonably high rate of 
| return without taking undue 
| chances.” 

| Keystone Corp., in a current is- 
sue of Keynotes, discusses “‘Invest- 
‘ment for Capital Growth.” After 
|pointing out that two classes of 
|investors are primarily interested 
‘in capital growth rather than in- 
come—investors who are in high 
personal tax brackets, and inves- 
tors who want protection against 
inflation—the bulletin summar- 
izes the characteristics of “Appre- 
ciation Preferred Stocks,” “Spec- 
ulative Common Stocks” and 
“Fast-Moving Low-Priced Stocks,” 
three classes which are available 
through the respective series of 
Keystone Custodian Funds. 

An earlier issue of Keystone de- 
picts the price-earnings ratios. of 
preferred stocks — income pre- 
ferreds and appreciation § pre- 
ferreds. In both classes the 1943 
price-earnings ratio is far below 
that of 1937, particularly so in the 
appreciation preferred class. As 
stated in the bulletin, this latter 
class of stock “is extremely vola- 
tile and should not be used where 
reliable income is a requirement. 
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‘Stocks Most Widely Held By Investment Co’s 


the National 


issues, Montgomery Ward and the, 
two big peace-time automobile 
*producers, General Motors and) 
Chrysler, follow Standard Oil of | 
New Jersey in breadth of owner- 
ship among these investment 
funds. 

The 10 most widely held stocks 
on Dec. 31, 1943, among 90 port-| 
folios analyzed, were the follow- | 
ing: 

No. of Funds 

Hclding 


Stock 
54 


No. of Shs. 

Name of Stock— 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Montgomery Ward 
General Motors 
Chrysler - Z 
International Nickel_ 
Texas Company 
General Electric 
North American Co. 
Socony-Vacuum 
American Gas & Elec- 

tric - eins . 
list, the Association points 
out, does not necessarily represent 
the issues which investment com- 
panies are currently purchasing, 
nor would the individual manage- 
ments in many cases be likely to 
list these particular stocks if 
asked to name 10 outstanding in- 
vestment issues. Most funds are 
continuously seeking investment 
opportunities among the less well- 
known issues which do not show | 
up in a list based on breadth of | 
ownership. There is also a wide 
difference among companies as to 
investment objectives and poli- 
cies, which results in considerable 
variance in security holdings. 

Adjustment of investment port- 
folios to the changing outlook is 
shown by comparison of recent 
holdings with those of four years 


ago, which was about the time the 


230,984 
182,825 
317,100 
277,276 
223,030 
,361,180 
790,280 | 


1 





381,100 


Suitable for inflation protection or 
wHere maximum appreciation pos- 
sibilities are desired.” 


“When Is a Bond Not a Bond?” 
asks George Putnam Fund in its 
March Portfolio Review. The point 
made is that a “functional” type 
of portfolio diversification where- 
by investments are arranged ac- 
cording to the job they are ex- 
pected to perform rather than on 
the basis of legal type is less con- 
fusing and more accurate even 
though in certain instances it may 
result in the placing of a bond 
in the equity section of the list. 


“It seems self-evident that in- 
vestors. should request advice 
from experts. 

“A convenient method for in- 
-vestors to benefit from experts’ 
judgment is to purchase shares in 
a well-managed investment fund. 

“Such shares should give inves- 
tors a greater degree of safety, of 
income, of marketability and of 
potential . appreciation—combined 
—than any other type of security. 

“Yet how does one choose good 
management? 

“It would seem that one should 
choose a firm or group of men 
whose sole interest is investment 
management—not conducted as a 
side line. 

“It should seem that such an 
organization should have sufficient 
income to employ the best avail- 
able brains. Because a compre- 
hensive and scientific piece of 
management should have a defi- 
nite bearing on results. 

“Achievements of an organiza- 
tion should obviously have been 
above the average. And, finally, 
it should be thoroughly experi- 
enced.” —From “Half a Century,” 
a booklet issued to commemorate 
50 years of Calvin Bullock invest- 
ment management.” 

ok Do *® 


Investment Literature 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current issue of Invest- 
ment Timing discussing ‘‘Unantic- 





as a group, including both preferred and common 
runner-up, but among individual®—————————— 


Oil stocks lead those of all other industries in popularity as in- 
vestment company holdings at the present time, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey being the single most widely held issue. This is 
shown by a study of 1943 year-end portfolios issued yesterday by 
Association of Investment Companies. 


Utility stocks 
issues, are close 
war in Europe started and before 
any real conversion of American 
industry to war production had 
occurred. Mining company is- 
sues, which were then second only 
to oil stocks, have declinde more 
than 50% in the total amount held 
by a representative group of 
funds; substantial decreases in 
holdings of chemical stocks, steels, 


aircraft and electrical equipment 


| manufacturers have also taken 
| place. However, signs that some 

investment companies are renew- 
| ing their interest in certain stocks 
| in 
| recently. 


these groups have appeared 


Large increases in holdings over 


| the four years have been in rail- 
'road bonds (principally defaulted 


and second-grade issues), utility 
holding company preferreds, bank 
an installment finance company, 
food, beverage and motion picture 
company securities. Three groups 
in which combined holdings are 
still not large but represent big 
percentage increases over the end 
of 1939 are rubber and tire com- 
panies, drug manufacturers and 
the air lines. 

Missouri Pacific and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul obligations 
are the most widely held among 
defaulted railroad bonds, while 
Southern Pacific, Northern Paci- 
fic and New York Central, in that 
order, appear to be the most fa- 
(Continued on page 1106) 


ity Loans.” Massachusetts 
Distributors— Recent issue of 
Brevits analyzing the present po- 
sition of the market and pointing 
out some fallacies in the various 
“Averages.” ... Selected Invest- 
ments Co.—An example in the 
current Selections showing how 
diversification paid in a specific 
instance in the portfolio of Se- 
lected American Shares.... Hugh 
W. Long & Co.—Current portfolio 
folders on New York Stocks and 
Manhattan Bond Fund... . Lord, 
Abbett—A revised portfolio folder 
on Union Common Stock Fund A 
and the monthly Composite Sum- 
mary covering all Lord, Abbett 
sponsored funds. . . . Distributors 
Group—Revised portfolio folders 
on Railroad Shares, General Bond 
Shares and Low Priced Shares... . 
Keystone Corp.—A current issue 
of Keystone Investor. ... Leffler 
Corp. — Descriptive leaflets on 
Axe-Houghton Fund and Axe- 
Houghton Fund B. 


Dividends 


Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing dividends per share pay- 
able March 31 to shareholders of 
record March 20, 1944: 

—For First Quarter— 


Regular Extra Total 
peli oes 


Class— 
Agricultural _ 
Automobile 
Aviation ________ 
Building ____- 
| Sie STE AER Ate 
Electrical equipment___ 


02 
.03 


Food PS OSI eae aea 
Fully administered ___ 
General bond shares__ 
Industrial machinery __ 
Investing company 
Low priced ____ 
Merchandising _______ 
pare 
Petroleum  _ 
Railroad Meek 
Railroad equipment 
Steel eae 
Tobacco Sekine ae 
PGRINNOO ei pk .02 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, 
Inc.—A dividend of 75 cents a 
share payable March 20 to stock- 
holders of record March 9, 1944. 

State Street Investment Corp.— 
A dividend of 50 cents per share 
payable April 15 to stockholders 


04 
03 


-03 
-03 


. 05 
.03 





ipated Developments in Commod- 


of record March 31, 1944. 
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Stock Market Awaits 
Invasion: Babson 


(Continued from first page) 

The enthusiasm generated by the 

> news of a successful land inva- 
sion should move _ stock prices 
ahead. This first move must then 
be digested. The following course 
of the market for some little time 
may then be quite markedly af- 
fected by the success or failure 
of Allied progress in the various 
invasion theaters. 


Current Factors Favorable 
For Rise 

good news would 
normally make stocks act well. 
For the most part, the tax bill 
favors investors. Results of the 
recent Bond Drive are gratifying. 
Some leading corporations have 
increased dividends. Annual re- 
ports show satisfactory results. 
Renegotiation is not unduly re- 
ducing previously reported profits. 
Money in circulation has reached 
astronomical heights. Loans on 
life insurance policies are ex- 
tremely low. Household mort- 
gages have been greatly reduced. 
Employment has been well main- 
tained. Salaries and wages have 
continued high. Brokers loans are 
very low. 

People have been getting out of 
debt. They are buying their quota 
of Government Bonds and at the 
same time piling up excess cash. 
Ultimately, the bulk of this money 
will go into the stock market. A 
deferred demand for stocks is ac- 
cumulating just as is a deferred 
demand for all sorts of consum- 
ers goods. When the majority of 
investors decide that the time is 
right to fulfill their desire to own 
stocks, we may have a boom that 
will make prices exceed those of 
1928-1929. 


Most Investors Are Fickle 


Investors are full of hope one 
day and in the lower ranges of 
despair the next. Peace stocks 
have been so touted that many 
investors became convinced that 
the European phase of the war 
would be over in a very short 


Prevalent 


time. They sold their “War 
Babies” and went into peace is- 
sues. The establishment of a “sec- 


ond front” did not come when ex- 
pected. We also experienced some 
hard fighting in the South Pacific. 
These same investors then decided 
that after all World War II was 
not quite ready to fold up. Hence, 
| they stampeded back again into 
war stocks. 
I stick to my forecast that the 
European phase of the war will 
not be over until after the No- 
vember elections. It will then be 
a long, hard road to Tokyo. Con- 
sequently, I never went overboard 
on peace stocks. I have maintained 
that the best hedge, whichever 
+» way the war goes, is a diversified 
list of war-peace stocks. These 
are bound to benefit whatever 
may happen. 


Best Policy for the Investor 

Investors should not be bull- 
headed. It is sensible at times to 
take losses in order to free capital 
headed in the wrong direction. 
Moreover, remember no one ever 
went broke taking. a profit. Hence, 
the successful investor must be a 
good seller as well as a good 
buyer. Generalship and _ intelli- 
gent staff work are as essential to 
the management of an investment 
portfolio as to the success of an 
army. 

Investors should have a definite 
program based upon the broad 
trend. This now points upward. 
When this trend will get under 
way, however, is closely linked 
to the invasion time. Even a set 
program of this nature must be 
looked at broadly. The investor 
should also have his funds in 
stock groups behind the averages 


ae, 


Meeting Of Nominating | 
‘Committee Of New York 


‘Stock Exchange 


would be held 


by letter. 


|} with John C. Korn, Acting Secre- 
| tary of the Exchange. 

The announcement states that 
vacancies will occur in and nom- 
linations are to be made for the 
| following positions: Board of Gov- | 
| ernors, tor the term of one year; 


The New York Stock Exchange /|a Chairman of the Board of Gov- | 
announced on Feb. 25 that a meet- | ernors, who shall be a member of | 
ing of the Nominating Committee | the Exchange, incumbent, John A. 

in the Board of 
Governors’ Room of the Exchange 
on March 8, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving suggestions for the posi- 
tions to be filled at the annual 
election to be held in May. 
unable to attend were advised 
that nominees might be suggested | 
It was also stated that 


| Coleman, for the term of three | 
years: *Four Governors, who shall 
| be members of the Exchange re- 
| siding and having their principal 
places of business within the Met- 
ropolitan area of the City of New 
| York, incumbents Francis M. Ba- | 
con 3rd, Robert P. Boylan, Henry | 
| Upham Harris, **Joseph Klingen- 
| stein, John K. Shavicweatiane: *One 


Those 


ner in a member firm engaged in 
a business involving direct con- 
tact with the public, incumbents 
Albert H. Gordon. and Francis T. 
| Ward; Two Governors who shall 
be members or allied members or 
{non-members of the Exchange 
residing and having their prin- 
cipal places of business outside of 
ithe Metropolitan area of the City 
of New York, who shall be gen- 
|eral or limited partners in mem- 
'ber firms engaged in a business 
involving direct contact with the 
public, incumbents Allan H. Crary 
and Charles C. Renshaw. 
Trustees of the Gratuity Fund, 
'for the term of three years: Two 
| Trustees who are members of the 
|Exchange, incumbents, Thatcher 


members of the Exchange. It is 
pointed out that no Governor and 
no member of the present Nom- 
inating Committee is eligible for 
election to the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1945. 

The following is the Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1944: David W. 
Smyth, Chairman; Stephen A. 
Koshland, Secretary; F. Edward 
Bosson, Herbert F. Boynton and 
James G. Purcell. 





*The number of Governors to 
be elected does not correspond 
with the number of incumbents 
shown above for the reason that 
the size of the Board of Governors 
will be reduced as provided in 
Article II of the Constitution. 








rather than in those groups ahead 
of the averages. 








“for the convenience of any mem- 
bers or partners who may wish to 
appear individually, the Nominat- 
ing Committee will hold meetings 
on each Tuesday and Wednesday 
during March. Appointments may 
be sabahtiarte ay communicating 





| Governor who shall be an allied |M. Brown and Laurence M. Marks. 
member or non-member residing | 

and having his principal place of 
business within the Metropolitan 
area of the City of New York, who | 


Nominating Committee, for the 
'term of one year: Five members 
of the Nominating Committee, 
three of whom shall be members 
shall be a general or limited ‘Part- vand two of whom shall be allied 











At home with the family of Richard R. Mann, Equitable policyholder of Columbus, Ohio 


The Future Is Bright for 
Dick Mann’s Family 


Dick 

and Bernadine Mann plan to build 
the house they’ve dreamed about ever 
since they were married. 


Su time after the war is won, 


Bernadine is eager for a modern 
kitchen. Dick wants a furnace he doesn’t 
have to stoke. Seven-year-old-Anita’s de- 
sire is a big yard so she can have a dog, 
and five-year-old Shirley asks for “a 
swing that hangs from a tree.’ ’ Richard 
Jr., age one, is too young to express an 
opinion, but he’ll want plenty of room 


to romp in. 
* * * 


Right now, the Manns rent a house, in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dick is a war worker at 
the Capitol Manufacturing. and “Supply 
Co. The Equitable insurance he owns is 
playing an.important part in his plan for 
living and: preparation for the future. 

Dick himself was one of eleven children, 
and as he says, “We had plenty of hard 
times. When I started working, I made 
up my mind that, as far_as possible, I'd 
see there were no tainy days for my fam- 
ily. Every family is entitled to security, 
and life insurance is the best way I know 
to get it.” 

* * 

The Manns look-forward,; some day, to 
‘‘taking it easy.’’ His wife says, “Dick 
and I were surprised to find‘how much 


THE EQUITABL 


A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


retirement income for our older years, as 
well as protection now, we were able to 
arrange when we eather out a program 
with our Equitable agent combining our 
Social Security benefits, Dick’s group in- 
surance and his individual Equitable 
policies.” 

At the moment, little Anita says she 
is going to be a trained nurse when she 
grows up. One thing the Manns know is 
that whatever careers the children choose, 
there will be money for their training. 

“T never went to college, and neither 
did Bernadine, but you can bet our 
children are going to have the chance 
we missed,” Dick says. “That’s one im- 
portant part of my Equitable program— 
a guaranteed education fund for each of 
the youngsters. To us that’s the American 
way—knowing that your children will 
have a better opportunity than you had.” 

* * * 

In the evening, when the baby has been 
put to bed, the Manns like to talk about 
their plans for the future. That new home 
they will build, “just a nice bus ride from 
Columbus”—the advantages they plan 
to give their children—their own hopes 
for leisure some day. 

Like so many other American families, 
these are the things the Manns are build- 
ing toward, saving for, planning on. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 





k *As provided 





nors, 


in the seventh 
paragraph of Article II of the 
Constitution, Joseph Klingenstein 
is not eligible for re-election as 
a member of the Board of Gover- 





Dividends to 
Equitable Policyholders 
Increased 


c.. continuing progress made by The 
Equitable Society has made it possible 
to extend additional advantages and services 
to our policyholders. 

_ Among these is the increase in the dividends 
to be paid to policyholders in 1944, applying 
to most types of individual policies. 

This action reflects the favorable trend of 
mortality experience in recent years and the 
continued financial progress of the Society. 
During the past several years, the Society has 
been substantially strengthening surplus and 


reserves. This has now progressed to the point 


where it is felt that an increased distribution 
of dividends for 1944 can prudently be made, 
The total amount set aside for dividends on 
December 31, 1943. is $41,400,000, compared 
with $36 ‘ho2,00 on December 31, 1942. 


on o* ok 
Every day of 1943, an average of $587,000 
in benefits was paid to Equitable families— 


a total of $214,388,000. This included pay- 
ments of $1,552,000 to the families of 547 
members of our Armed Forces who died in 
service while protected by individual Equi- 
table policies. , “ % 
As a service to the nation, The Equitable has 
developed, through its group insurance facili- 
ties, a program of world-wide life insurance 
protection for civilian employees of the United 
States Government serving overseas. This 
gives the American serving his country as a 
civilian, protection comparable to that pro- 
vided for members of the Armed Forces under 
National Service Life Insurance. 
* * * 


Using a part of their current earnings to set up 
permanent protection for thefuture, thousands 
of far-sighted families created $294,544,000 of 
new Equitable protection last year under indi- 
vidual policies. Equitable group life insurance 
increased $352 548,000. In all, 3,050,000 per- 
sons own $8,445,578,000 of Equitable life in- 
surance—a record high, 

* * * 
During 1943, the Society’s assets crossed 
the three billion dollar mark. The Society pur- 
chased  $458,850,000 of U. S. Government 
securities last year, and at the end of 1943 
owned a total of $981,351,000. 


Today Equitable funds are helping to speed 
victory through investments in the securities 
of the Government and American industries. 
When the war is won, Equitable funds, di- 
rected into sound and diversified business 
enterprises, will help industry provide jobs 
for our returning soldiers and for workers now 


making war equipment. 
(ge ee 


Gx. 
PRESIDENT 


YOU WILL ENJOY READING the story of 
Dick Mann’s family in ‘‘ YOUR POLICY’’—The 
Equitable’s annual report. This booklet con- 
tains practical information, with actual family 
programs worked out. Ask any Equitable agent 
for a copy, or write to the Home Office, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, New York. 
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Canadian 


The Government*bill now in its last reading in the Canadian 
House of Commons to establish the $100 million Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, provides another example of Canadian financial foresight. 


The primary object of the bank 


is to supply capital ‘assistance to 


industry, with particular consideration to be given to the financing 
of small enterprises, and the whole scheme is part of a program 


which aims at a high level of® 


posi-war employment. 

It is possible that this project 
was inspired by the astonishing 
wartime growth of new indus- 
tries which have been estab- 
lished in the Dominion by 
European refugees who have 
received every encouragement 
from the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Consequently, 
Canadian industry has not only 
tremendously increased in vol- 
ume during the war but it has 
alse become diversified to an 
amazing degree. 

During the war period, it is 
conservatively estimated that at 
least 50 “refugee” industries have 
been established. Among them is 
the Bata shoe plant in Ontario, 
which, it is believed, will be re- 
sponsible after the war for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the Bata 
export trade. Other industries, 
mostly new departures for Can- 
ada, include diamond-cutting and 


industrial diamond manufacture, | 
optical glass works, and new de- | 
velopments in the textile trade, | 
notably wool-combing and the | 


establishment of the largest flax- 


growing and processing plants in | 


the world by the Heskey 
Products Ltd. of Ontario. 


A further interesting enterprise 


Flax 


is the utilization of the hitherto | 


neglected hemlock of British Co- 
lumbia. A Czech refugee dis- 
eovered that this wood, because 
of its lightness and freedom from 
edor, provides ideal material for 
food packing. 

These developments are not 
accidental and moreover they 
provide an indication of things to 
come. Canada is the industrial- 
ist’s paradise—cheap factory sites, 
an abundance of ‘hydro-electric 
power at low rates, fresh water 
supplies everywhere, a tremen- 
dous wealth of raw material of 
every description, and last but 
not least a Government which 
does everything in its power to 
foster development of this kind. 

With regard to the financial 
events of the past week, the prin- 
eipal feature was the Montreal 
debt plan and its consequent mar- 
ket repercussions. There was con- 
siderable activity in the city’s 
outstanding issues at higher prices 
and further headway was made 


towards the successful completion 
of all arrangements in connection 
with the debt reorganization 
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scheme. Otherwise, the market 
was comparatively quiet. 


However, the short and medium 
term issues once more advanced 
and were marked up about 5 basic 
yield points generally. There was 
also a little more activity in the 
internal section of the market, 
but the “free” exchange rate still 
remained at 109/16% discount. 


_ In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that little now is heard 
of the global exchange plans. 
There is, therefore, all the more 
reason to advance once more the 
only practical solution of the cur- 
rency problem so far suggested. 
That is, to restore the Canadian 
\dollar to parity with the U. 8. 
dollar, and in order to maintain 
unchanged the relationship of the 
|Canadian dollar and sterling, to 
raise the value of the pound also 
|10%. Thus the pound would be 
automatically fixed in terms of 
ithe U. S. dollar at 10% higher 
than its present level, and an ex- 
_ceedingly difficult problem would 
| thereby be very simply solved. 


| Turning to the consideration of 
‘the possible future course of the 
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| cating, chemicals, rubber and 
|;meat packing. These are among 
| the most essential for the war ef- 
| fort. On the other hand, production 
of lumber and cement declined 
|sharply because of the curtail- 


|}ment in building construction, as | 


|most of the military and naval 


| construction for war purposes was | 


| completed. 


The Year 1944 


This pattern of industrial pro- 
|duction suggests that industrial 
|activity as a whole is close to a 
peak for the war period. Contem- 
plated armament expenditures 
confirm this conclusion. Recent 
estimates released by the War 
Production Board show that pro- 
duction of munitions in 1944 may 
rise 28% above the volume of 
1943, but that it may be slightly 
less than the rate of production 
of munitions in the fourth quarter 
of 1943. Among individual items 
of munitions, the biggest rise in 
1944 will be in aircraft, trucks 
and artillery. Output of Navy 
ships and merchant ships will also 
show some increase while tanks, 
small arms and construction will 
be curtailed sharply. Total war 
expenditures will only rise mod- 
erately from no on, and if 
Germany should be defeated dur- 
ing this year, they may be lower 
than the expenditures of last year. 

The year 1944 may therefore 
prove to be the turning-point in 
the long and sharply rising trend 
of activity which caused the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index of 
Production to rise from 109 dur- 
ing 1939, the year of the out- 
break of war in Europe, to 247 in 
November 1943. As long as the 
war with Germany continues, no 
important decline in production 
is likely to take place, but once 
the war with Germany is over, a 
period of declining activity is 
likely to set in. The many 
difficult problems that have been 
tackled so successfully by indus- 
try since the war .in Europe 
started, will then be followed by 
an entirely new series of prob- 
lems. These will deal with the re- 
conversion to civilian production, 
which is already going on to some 
extent, and the profitable utiliza- 





market, a factor of considerable 
importance .is the: unusually large 
volume of issues which mature, 
or are likely to be redeemed this 
year. The total is over $140 mil- 
lions and the principal issues in- 
volved are. the following: 
$57 millions Canadian National 
Railway 5s of July, 1969, 
which will probably be called 
on or before May 1 for re- 
demption. 
millions Canadian Pacific 
Railway 5% equipment trust 
certificates whieh’ will. pre- 
sumably be met out of sink- 
ing fund account. 
millions Canadian Pacific 
Railway 5s of 1954, callable 
June 1; it is rumored that a 


has already been. completed. 

$18 millions Ontario 4%s of Sep- 
tember 1. 

$3 millions British Columbia 32s 
of. March 31, which have al- 
ready been refunded. 

$4 millions British Columbia 3s 
of December 15. _ . 

$5% millions New Brunswick 3s 
of June 1 and July 1, which 
will shortly be refunded by a 
public issue. CRS. see 

In view of the fact that some 

‘of these issues will.not be re- 

placed, in addition to the dwin- 

dling supply of external bonds of 

Canada, and the present policy of 

the Canadian. authorities in re- 


in this country, investors would 
'do well to do their own financing 
well in advance to avoid a pos- 
sible repetition of the wild scurry 
‘that took place in July last fol- 
lowing the surprise redemption of 
the Dominion 24s and 2s. 





private refunding operation’ 


fraining from raising new money 


(Continued from page 1090) 
ition of the enormous increase in 


|capacity that has been brought 
‘about by the war. In many re- 
'spects these problems are more 
| difficult than the problems of or- 
|ganizing and producing for war. 


Effects on Security Prices 


The question naturally arises 
‘as to the effect upon security 
prices of this important change 
\in the underlying trend of busi- 
iness activity which might start 
ithis year. During normal times 
;any sharp decline in business ac- 
\tivity is usually accompanied by 
'declining earnings, dividends and 
|security prices. But these are not 
normal times, and the decline in 
business activity from the peak 
of the war boom should not have 
the same adverse effect upon se- 
curity prices as during peace 
times. Common stocks as a whole 
did not reflect the rise in business 
activity that was generated by 
by the war. Many stocks are now 
selling at lower levels than four 
years ago. “War Stocks” are sub- 
stantially below the average prices 
that prevailed in 1939 and many of 
the so-called “Peace Stocks” are 
also lower in price. The only ones 
selling at higher prices than in 
1939. are the “Bridge the Gap” 
stocks, including such issues as 
motors, office appliance Stocks, 
motion picture stocks and oils. 

Corporate taxes, primarily the 
excess profits tax, will in all 
probability be reduced sharply 
some time after the war. Such a 
large proportion of corporate 
earnings is today paid out in taxes 
that any drop in earnings before 
taxes will have a relatively mod- 
erate effect on earnings after 
taxes in the case of most corpora- 
tions. If excess profits taxes are 
eliminated or reduced _ sharply, 
earnings of many corporations 
will ‘actually increas@é despite a 


drop in their volume of business. 
The accumulated deferred de- | 


mand for many products and the 
large volume of savings available 
should insure a high rate of ac- 
tivitys in a number of industries 
immediately following the war. 
These considerations all lead to 
the’ conclusion that the begin- 
ning of the decline in business 
activity that might come this 
year. does not need to have a 
serious effect upon security prices. 


The Importance of Selectivity 


During the last few years, as a 
result of the character of the war 
boom, the greatest success in in- 
vestment management. has come 
from following a policyeof selec- 
tivity in the choice of securities. 
Many individual securities and 
groups of securities have done 
relatively badly, while others 
have done well. The problems 
that will come with the conver- 
sion to peace are likely to call 
for a policy of even greater 
selectivity in ‘choices of invest- 
ments. Despite the over-all de- 
cline in business activity, employ- 
ment and wages, which can be 
expected, many individual indus- 
tries and companies may earn 
more money after the war ends. 
The selection of the securities of 
such companies, and the avoid- 
ance of securities of companies 
that might do relatively badly, is 
the job that lies ahead for suc- 
cessful investment managers. — 
From “The Broad Street Letter” 
issued by the Broad Street Sales 
Corporation, New York City. 


a ——_———— ——___— 


Attractive Situation 

Scherck, Richter Company, 
Landreth Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
have prepared an interesting an- 
alysis of Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Co. which calls. attention to the 
unusually large inventory adjust- 
ments which have. been made, 
favorable current earnings, and 
large common stock equity. Copies 
of this analysis may be had upon 
request from Scherck, Richter 
Company. 





The Qutlook For 1944 ‘Majestic Radio Opens 


Consumer Adv. Program 


The Majestic Radio and Tele- 
vision Corporation caused the ad- 
vertising world to raise its eye- 
brows and count Majestic as one 
_of the really aggressive factors for 
| post-war radio business. 

Majestic opened its first con- 
sumer advertising campaign in 
key metropolitan newspapers with 
| the Majestic Radio News, a col- 
umn feature which is slated to 
appear twice a month. The feature 
of this column is a panel contain- 
| ing “The Standings of the Stars,” 
_a list of the rankings of the 15 
| top nighttime shows based on the 
|Hooper Radio Reports. These 
standings will be published after 
each fortnightly Hooper Report. 

Together with the Standings, 
Majestic publishes interesting 
facts about radio, news items, 
service hints, down-to-earth dis- 
cussions of post-war radio. Parker 
H. Ericksen, Director of Sales and 
Advertising for Majestic, ex- 
plained, “There .isn’t a_ baseball 
fan in America who doesn’t look 
at the league standing every day 
during the season..The same is 
true of football, hockey and bas- 
ketball fans. People are interested 
in how their favorites rate. There 
are more radio fans in the country 
'than all the sports fans combined. 
Why shouldn’t they have their 
own league standings? People are 
constantly arguing about which 
program is the best, or how one 
comedian has a greater following 
than another. Now Majestic is 
going to give them fuel for their 
fires. Aside from that,” Mr. 
Ericksen continued, “we believe 
that the folks who are going to 
| buy radios after the war when we 
|can make them, deserve some- 
| thing more than a dramatic story 
of how we're helping to win the 
| war.” 

Majestic is confining this adver- 
tising to radio pages of leading 
newspapers. ‘Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing who conceived the _ idea, 
worked out a system for speed in 
handling these reports so _ that 
they appear quickly after the tab- 
ulation of the figures by Hooper. 
Foote, Cone & Belding was re- 
cently appointed by Majestic to 
handle its advertising. “News- 
papers,” said Mr. Ericksen, 
“seemed the most logical choice 
for these ads. They’re news and it 
seemed to us they belonged on 
radio pages. Furthermore, radios 
are sold locally by local dealers 
and these ads will appear in the 
papers the dealers themselves 
recognize.” 

Both Majestic and Foote, Cone 
& Belding officials feel that this 
campaign will have widespread 
interest and will prove itself a 
vehicle that offers almost unlim- 
ited merchandising possibilities. 


Baltimore Exchange 
Sells Its Building 


Howard R. Taylor, President of 
the Baltimore Stock Exchange, 
announced on March 11 that the 
Board of Governors had con- 
firmed the sale of the exchange’s 
office building, 210 East Redwood 
Street, to Abraham Watnrer, of 
the American Building. This is 
learned from the Baltimore “Sun” 
of March 12, which added: 

The sale, however, will have no 
ieffect on the exchange’s opera- 
tions, as a long-term lease of the 
quarters now used for local stock 
market activities has been ar- 
ranged with the purchaser. 
| After owning the building in 
which it has operated throughout 
the 105 years of its existence, it 
was decided by members of the 
exchange that it would be advis- 
able for the organization to retire 
from the real estate business, Mr. 
Taylor stated. : 

The vresent structure ws built 
immediately after the Baltimore 
fire. Compr'sing six floors, the 
building co -tcings numerous of+ 
fices occupied by tenants, 
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Realism...now and after the war ° 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required byLaw . . . . ~ $5,537,595,431.67 
This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of ail 
future policy benefits. 


Policyholders’Funds ......-+e«e. 255,604,009.54 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years, 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . « 105,674,814.00 
Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations - . . . - . - §2,027,949.9 1 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated 
claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 


Taxes DueorAccrued ....-+ + + + « 20,523,324.00 
Includes estimated amount cf taxes payable in 
1944 on the business of 1943. 


Reserve forinvestments . . . . + + «© « 62,347,000.00 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . +. «+ « « » 23,495,304.45 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . .. « « « « $6,057,267,833.57 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities. . . . . ~. $2,353,375,600.15 
U. S. Government. . . $2,181,141,867.14 
Canadian Government. . 172,233,733.01 


OtherBonds .... +. + + + « « « #&: 2,028,916,055.62 
U. S. State and Municipal 48,213,934.88 
Canadian Provincial and 
Municipal. . . s « 89,749,717.58 
Railroad . . . + . . 547,354,089.75 
Public Utilities . . . . 829,416,829.35 
Industrial and Miscel- 
ET a ae tae §14,181,484.06 
DOES ie aoe ak 4k ee BOE |S ee 87,370,538.01 
All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loanson RealEstate... . 924,476,078.57 
Ferme .-« « «© +s «©: «8 87,981,134.22 
Other Property . . + « 836,494,944.35 


LoansonPoliciles . - - - + + + + + + 
Made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. 
RealEstateOwned . . . - + + + «© «© + 366,977,963.12 
Includes $59,821,102.96 real estate under con- 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 


Cash . . - . . . . . . . * * . . * 135,436,989.06 


OtherAssets - - + +++ ++ e+ © «+ @ 158,504,218.48 
Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents 
due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS § $6,463,803,551.59 


Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into 

Special Surplus Funds. .ceeeee8 eee $ 14,525,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . + ++ +++ 392,010,718.02 
These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a 
cushion against possible unfavorable experience due to war or other con- 
ditions. 

NOTE: — Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are 
deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or 
regulatory authority. Canadian business embra in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . . . $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1943 . . 2,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 .. §54,873,243.55 





408,746,108.58 








W* HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 
and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 


While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 
few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 


They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 
toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 
face economic hardships. 


They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 
nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 


Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
some 29 billion dollars of life insurance, 


In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
lizing character during the postwar period. 


This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

H 

j Please send me a copy of your annual report 
1 to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- 
ing for the Peace.” 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





Street and Number 





City State 
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=> ees || Stocks Most Widely Held By Investment Co’s 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation {hoc oos vs. cme ae 


railroads. Funds Shares stand’ 
To the Stockholders: venience | -Holding Held Stock 
Herewith are pres onsolidated balance sheet of the Company . Ps 50 STOCKS MOST WIDELY HELD BY | 31 International Harves- 
presented the c lidate pany at the close of busi INGRETLEGNT COMPANING ag ai 


ness December 31, 1943, and the consolidated income account for the year. cinta Ss 20te 30 Standard Oil of. Cali. 
ece “ ’ v2" 


Net income for the year was $19,023,679. is Ps aar - 21 - 
’ . . ° No. of . cn... 2 
The results of the year’s operations are set forth in the following short form: |) Beeline sates 


| RRA er ee 32,430 

The Company received from operations_—_~~..-.-~~---~--~-~-~-~-~~.-. -—-- -H+cann mannan » $268,323,374 | Holding Held ' = eo 965 

which was disposed of as follows: 54 Standard Oil of N. J. 331,446 oe TEA De be 

Goods and services purchased from others ee nics _ $162,689,783 oa iedeenery Weed... 328 325 = eapervanie ip moar 37,400 

Replacement of worn-out tools (depreciation and depletion) and contingencies 19,731,876 | 59 General Motors...... 230 984 a _— airy Proud- par 

Wages and salaries paid to labor__.__.___-_----~~- “e as er 2 60,182,085 an. taapeaien ey 182 825 ucts. : 02,890 

oie Need Sc “ Great Northern pfd.. 600 

Taxes So i ecko sei oh calla erase : - ---- 26,828,541 | 46 International Nickel.. 317,100 U. S. Rubber 25 500 

Wage payment for tools (assets) used by labor to produce operating receipts 15,891,089 44 Texas Company ..... 277.276 eons peg SEED ~ ren 
Interest and dividend receipts___-_-~~------.---------- - 3,132,590 | 44 General Electric 223,030 $4. 

} 42 North American .... ,361,180 Greyhound .. : 299 300 








w 


Nonwou 


ce on 


Commonwealth Edison 36,100 


uo 


One oo 
orn we ww 


Nar Be wWN ON & 
—WOAe OOo me wy 


Total Receipts ~-.-~------~~-~---------------~---~--- re ’ _$288,455,964 42 Socony-Vacuum - 790,280 Atchison, Topeka & 
Receipts from operations by a corporation come solely from its customers. These receipts oS rcret ee wee - eae | Santa Fe .......... 200 
provide the means for the payment of labor, the purchase of materials, the replacement of worn- | 40 Union Carbide ...... 123,550 United Aircraft 31,950 
out tools, the payment of taxes and the wage payment for the use of the tools (assets) to the | 38 Continental, OF. ,...  S7a009 meng eS a gs 
owners (stockholders). Thus the customer is the employer of both the labor and the tools. | rfl coors ene rye Seatiound Chae Sama be meer 
The consolidated statements for the year include the accounts of three affiliated companies | 7S. Commons be. ek New York .. 35,430 
previously carried as investments, all of which are now wholly owned. Additions to the prop- ment Trust -+++ 131,740 Chesapeake & Ohio.. 3,550 
erty account during the year for plant construction amounted to $8,175,084 and gross retire- S ae ee eee php nang Mia ang 9,000 
ments aggregated $6,519,791. 34 Sears, Roebuck ..... 147,200 $5 & $6 pfd nye. 5,825 3.7 
Total business for the year was the largest in the history of the Company. Principal | 2 Radiator... pens 23 Electric Auto Lite.... 5,000 3.8 
plants were operated at capacity. Selling prices for the Company’s products, ceilings for | . innede lon aa aa Bes. Sian Foundries © 86,00): Tt 
which were established by Government regulations, were substantially unchanged. By reason | 33 Goodyear 149,800 3 welteath ‘se Br 
of higher costs of manufacture occasioned by increased wage rates paid to labor and higher | eee +>, Oe pel 
Z P s ee 32 Commonwealth & } *Based upon an analysis of the portfolios of 
prices paid for goods and services purchased from others, the amount remaining as compensa- Southern pfd 133.100 9.0 90 funds which are members of the National 
tion to the stockholders for the use of the assets decreased 7%. The Company continued the 31 Parameunt 357,283 12.2 Association of Investment Companies. Practically 
payment of regular dividends of $6.00 per share. Because of the extraordinary uncertainties aD. 8. oo 125,108 1.4. | eih.copipanicn ct substantial sive are - Included, 
confronting all industry in connection with the war and its termination, $4,000,000 was pro- : bs 
vided out of 1943 faacins as an addition to the general contingency reserve. . Be eee ee pt gg gy ae eaten s COMPANIES 
Emphasis on research relating both to the war program and the post-war period has been | No. of 
continued. During the year the Company supplied its own products in large volume for war | peal iia oe taki Total Par 
purposes and continued to operate a number of plants constructed by it for the Government’s | sé Mkideines Dean etic. sae Te Value Held 
rey ae. oe 4 A canes Missouri Pacific Railroad, 5s (various maturities) one os $14,115,000 
account. Additional operating divisions of the Company have received the Army-Navy “E” for 18 Southern Pacific Co. (mainly 4%s)__ 3.691.000 
excellence in performance and several have received the award a second time. Under existing 17 Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul ((various issues) 10,162,000 
legislation Government contracts during 1942 and 1943 may be subject to renegotiation, the | 46 American and Poreign Power, deb. 5s 2030 4,059,000 
* aiete ° 16 Northern Pacific (various issues due 2047) 4,243,000 
effect of which, if any, on the Company’s income for those years cannot now be determined. 15 Associated Electric, 442s 1953 and 5s 1961 2'536.000 
The accomplishment of American industry in providing the materials necessary for the 14 New York Central. (various. issues) ———.-——-—___ ~ - 4,097,000 
prosecution of the war has been without parallel. The contribution to this achievement by ao Aanoontanete a vataeoe eng at cabanas pp 
the chemical industry has been of the utmost importance. The Company will do its full share in 11 Cities Service Co., 5s 1950 and 1958. 1,221,000 
the great task which still lies ahead. : | ~ ponapestn bpm ei oe eee & Telegraph, 5s 1955 643,000 
Respectfully submitted, ? . SS eae es Se ast eas 
Dated, March 7, 1944. H. F. ATHERTON, President. 11 Associated Gas & Electric System (various issues) 464,160 
1l Southern Railway (various issues) ,275,000 
CONSOLIDATED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1943 10 Interstate Power Co., 5s 1952, 1957 and 1965 132,000 
ASSETS LIABILITIES i mee a "359/628 
PROPERTY ACCOUNT CURRENT LIABILITIES 9 Pere Marquette 442s 1980 and 5s 1956 338,000 
Real Estate, Plants, Equipment, Mines, Accounts Payable __.__._. $8,719,608.46 9 Alleghany Corp., collateral trust 5s 1949 and 1950 ,269,000 
Ote.; at costa. 1.2. igh Rae -$274,788,608.36 


~ 
NNFRDI NN RNR 


Biron? oon omg Con- 1063081 63 *Based upon an analysis of the portfolios of 90 funds which are members of the 
Wines Accrued Vaiticigstneb. "895 132.35 National Association of Investment Companies. Practically all companies of sub- 
INVESTMENTS Tases Accrued _ ~~ 95.692'019 30 Stantial size are included. 
Sundry Investments at cost or less___- 29,273,337.36 ————— _ $36,350,711.74 

Anus 9, 3 RESERVES DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT COMPANY ASSETS BY INDUSTRIES 


Depreciation, Obso- : j : 

CURRENT ASSETS | lescence, etc. __- _$197,883,485.23 Combined Holdings of 12 Large Funds ; 
$58,880,161.92 Investments and Securi- Market Value Holding Market Value Holding 

: . pee ties _._.__.__--______ _ 40,000,000.00 — —Dec. 31, 1943 — Dec. 31, 1939 naan 

9 General Contingencies__ 21,319,385.18 % of Total “ of Tota 
Marketable Securities at 96,302, 794.27 Insurance _ t ee 2.422 026.55 Market Value Holding Market Value Hojding 

cost 15.276.512.50 Gundry _... ou 088,404.25 Total assets $538,152,000 100% $508,352,000 100% 

Accounts and Notes et te —______—— 263,650,301.21 Cash and equivalent 42,111,000 7.8 37,804,000 7.4 

ceivable—less Reserves 21,375,600.43 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS Bonds 

Inventories at cost or Common Stock, without Railroad a atiess 

basis $5. Other pub be 12,905,000 


market whichever is par value, fae 
27,028,665.53 per Share Preferred Stocks 


—_——_———_ 158, 863,734.65 — 2,401,288 pooper Utility faparesttacani : 32,621,000 }. 18,679,000 
ares , , . Other 2 Siribenadhsaiie hia alate 12,412,000 . 5,811,000 
DEFERRED CHARGES Capital Surplus 101,037,235.00 1 
Common Stocks 


Prepaid Taxes, Insurance, etc._______ 2,332,778.2G Further Surplus 99,357,013.77 
——_ On and refining... 73,129.000 52,167,000 


Total Capital Stock and |} Retail handisin 36,100,000 5 39,978,000 
OTHER ASSETS "1 9 e€tali mercna Sing —-~- ae ’ ‘ ° 9, , 
wares soins -- OSE S,/A00,008- 77 Public utilities _ _ 33,520,000 , 41,883,000 


Patents, Processes, Trade Marks, Deduct Treasury Stock_ 25,837,300.48 eee 
Goodwill, etc. 21,305,942.61 —— 186,563,388.29 Building, household equipment 20,410,000 J 22,261,000 


See eee ae SN Bank and finance_________. 20,293,000 : 12,586,000 
PERE, 504,001 26 eeeenee, 40: 2 Metals and mining__________ _ 19,252,000 44,426,000 








U. S. Government Securi- 


23,712,000 4. 6,723,000 
2. 8,984,000 








U. S. Government Securities include Treasury Savings Notes with principal value of $18,900,000; other U. S. Government Chemicals __------~~-~--- 19,215,000 37,934,000 
securities had a market value at December 31, 1943 of $17,593,796. Marketable Securities consisting of 150,500 shares } Foods and beverages__-~-__- 18,825,000 ‘ 11,409,000 
of common stock of the United States Steel Corporation and 270,000 shares of capital stock of the Air Reduction Com- \f |} Motion picture, radio___- 18,591,000 5,942,000 
pany, Inc., listed on the New York Stock Exchange, had a market value at December 31, 1943 of $18,408,000. Treasury : se 16.851,000 22,046,000 
Stock consists of 187,189 shares of common stock carried at cost. Post-war U. S. and Canadian tax credits totaling Automobiles, trucks --~___. Bol, 1046, 

$1,343,434 are included in Sundry Investments. No oe ee aS 14,834,000 . 19,060,000 
Further Surplus consists of $77,735,169 earned surplus accrued to the Company since its organization and $21,621,845 Farm equipment --___ aban 14,383,000 ; 17,111,000 
accrued to its subsidiary companies prior to the Company’s organization. Rubber, tires —_- Eh 10,546,000 1,682,000 
Geel od 100m. oe 8,538,000 G 18,478,000 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT Electrical equipment —~ 8,037,000 ‘ 16,819,000 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1943 All other Ganaing 81,868,000 70,106,000 


Gross Income (other than dividends and interest) after provision for depreciation, 
obsolescence, repairs and renewals, all state, local aad capital stock taxes__ $40,325,433.14 
Provision for General Contingencies 4,000,000.00 $36,325,433.14 
Other Income: oe N N 
Dividends $2,705,870.08 ewport ews 
426,720.03 _ 3,1 32,590.1 1 ‘ i * D D 
~$39,458,023.25 Sh b Id nd k ¢ 
yes ipbuilding a ry Dock Company 
~ $19,023,679.56 ‘ 











Statement of Cost of Work Performed During the Thirteen Weeks 
and the Years Ended December 31, 1943 and December 31, 1942 








Surplus at December 31, $194,655,163.21 
Net Income year 1943 19,023,679.56 $213,678,842.77 


pevineese declared on Common Stock $14,407,728.00 Sao 
ss: Dividends on Treasury Stock, not included in Income 1,123,134.00 13,284,594. Thirteen Weeks Ended Year Ended 


Surplus at December 31, 1943 $200,394 ,248.77 December December December December 


Amount of Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes is after credit of $259,705 due to reduction of inter-company in- 31, 1943 31, 1942 31,1943 31, 1942 
debtedness and after post-war credit of $603,195. : New Ship Construction $43,019,000 $51,690,000 $144,660,000 $140,331,000 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Ship Repairs and 
New York, N. ¥. yee ane vache 1,708,000 _—_1,800,000 3,984,000 _— 18,721,000 

We have examined the consolidated general balance sheet of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation and _ its 
subsidiary companies as of December 31, 1943, and the statements of consolidated income and surplus for the calen- Hydraulic Turbines and 
dar year then ended, have reviewed the system of internal control and the accqunting procedures of the company Accessories and Other 
and its subsidiary companies and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested Work 2,259,000 2,049,000 6,191,000 4,322,000 
accounting records of the companies and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appro- —_———_———_——  --— — 
priate. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards applicable in the cir- Totals $46,986,000 $55,539,000 $154,835,000 $163,374,000 
cumstances and included all procedures which we considered necessary. = 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated general balance sheet and related statements of income and surplus 5 
present fairly the position of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation and its subsidiary companies at December 31, By Order of The Board of Directors 
1943, and the results of their operations for the calendar year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting se 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. R.LF LETCHER 
March 6, 1944 WEST, FLINT & CO. March 10, 1944 Comptroller 


(The 1943 costs are preliminary and subject to final audit and adjustment) 
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Investment Dealers Here’s An Opportunity... | 


to increase your business—secure new leads—new accounts 


An advertising campaign, for use in your daily papers 
is available—it’s been tested, proven successful. 
COPY—human, attention arresting, covers general field 
| of investment—filling a long required need of the retail 
investment dealer. 

COST IS LOW—exclusive to one dealer in a state—write 
| today for full details. 


| WILLIAM S. BAREN 


| 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Attracting Prospective Clients To Call At Your Office 


Early last Spring a dealer in a medium sized city in the Middle 
West was faced with the dual problem of losing several of his sales- 
men and having to cover his clientele with reduced gasoline rations. 
As was the case with many dealers he had nearly always contacted 
his customers at their places of business or at their homes. Rarely 
did he have a visit from them at his office. 

Faced with the necessity of covering his territory under severe 
handicaps almost beyond his ability, he decided that there was only 
one way to overcome the difficulty, which was to DEVISE SOME 
METHOD THAT WOULD BRING CLIENTS IN TO SEE HIM. 

His first step was to procure a larger office located in the same 
building as before. He added some new furniture, put in several 
comfortable upholstered chairs, bought a box of good cigars and 
placed them in a handy drawer of his desk, and saw to it that a 
vase of flowers and an attractive lamp gave a homelike and pleasant 
effect to the office, for the special benefit of his clients who were 
on the distaff side. 

The next step was not so simple—how to get them to come in. 

A study of the problem showed: (a) that his territory covered 
approximately the surrounding communities within a 35-mile radius 
of his office; (b) there were two categories of potential business 
open to him—his clients and those with whom he did not have an 
established contact; (c) there were three methods which he could 
use to transact business—the telephone, mail and by personal con- 
sultation at his office. 
To his personal clients he addressed a mail campaign. He 
pointed out that due to the war-effort he was forced to continue his 
contact with them on the basis of more letters and correspondence 
and fewer calls by his representatives. But he stressed the fact 
that he desired to keep them even more completely informed 
REGARDING THE STATUS OF THEIR INVESTMENTS THAN 
EVER BEFORE. He brought out that the war itself, and the uncer- 
tainties of business and finance under present-day conditions, made 
it even more imperative that his clients were kept informed RE- 
GARDING THE SECURITIES WHICH THEY OWNED. He invited 
them to come in to his office whenever they were in the neighbor- 
hood. He stressed SERVICE and his desire to be helpful—he low- 
pressured SELLING new investments and placed emphasis upon 
HELPING HIS CLIENTS PRESERVE PRINCIPAL AND MAIN- 
TAIN INCOME. 

Next he went to his local newspaper. He procured advertising 
rates on a campaign designed to bring in leads and new accounts. 
He allocated a fund to this purpose and started a consistent effort 
in this direction. His ads were informative—readable—interesting— 
in non-technical language—and covered subjects IN WHICH 
PEOPLE WERE INTERESTED. The value of checking up on the 
securities already held—increasing income from savings—how a 
soundly conceived investment program can help in building a “per- 
sonal post-war plan—building principal through the purchase of 
selected equities—and an occasional ad on some special situation 
in which he was interested.” 

These ads were inserted every week. Always in the same 
section of the newspaper. A similar layout and typographical style 
was used for each ad; thereby familiarizing the public with his 
messages. Every ad suggested that telephone and letter inquiries 
were invited. 

Leads began to come in. Then the proper approach followed 
in a natural course. This dealer used the telephone. He told the 
prospect he appreciated their inquiry. If it was a list of holdings 
which they sent in for analysis, he informed them that he was 
making a thorough check and they would hear from him. He 
invited them to come in to the office. He made it clear that they 
would not be obligated—HE DISARMED COMPLETELY—by his 
friendliness, his courtesy, his sincere willingness to serve them and 
his personality. He followed up these leads by letter. He wrote 
and asked questions about the lists, or specific holdings, he showed 
an interest. Several weeks followed and he had a workmanlike 
job completed on the prospect’s holdings. He called again—he sug- 
gested they come in to the office and go over things together. By 
this time the prospect was beginning to say to himself—this fellow 
is all right—I think I'LL go in and see what he has to say. 

When the prospect cailed—he was made to feel at home—he 
was taken behind the scenes of how and why HE NEEDED THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THIS DEALER. A selling job was done, NOT 
TO SELL A SECURITY BUT TO SELL THIS DEALER’S SERVICE, 
AND WHY THE INVESTOR NEEDED SOMEONE HE COULD 
RELY UPON TO HELP HIM BUILD AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM. 

Today, this dealer’s office is busy and customers telephone, 
write to him and call in person—the gasoline shortage will never 
bother him again—in fact, he likes it this way! 


Schneider A Director Will Be Reynolds Partner 


Of Phoenix Silk Mills C. Frank Fackrell will shortly 
At the annual stockholders’ | become @ partner in Reynolds & 


; : : ; Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
meeting of the Phoenix Silk Mills | q; ’ 
of Allentown, Pa., held on Mar. 8, | Cit¥; members of the New York 











Nevil Ford Succeeds Randolph Burgess As 


Chairman Of War Finance Committee For N.Y. 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau announced on March 
9 that W. Randolph Burgess has retired as Chairman of the War 
Finance Committee for New York, and that he has appointed Nevil 
Ford to succeed Mr. Burgess. Mr. Burgess, said the announcement, 
will continue to serve the Committee as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. His retirement from the Chairmanship is in accordance 
with the understanding at the 


} 


| 
| 





York State made about 20% of 
the total sales of the entire coun- 
try, and exceeded its quota by 


18% in the Third War Loan, and 
11% in the Fourth. In both drives, 
the emphasis was placed on a 
wide distribution of sales to in- 
dividual investors, and as a re- 
sult, in the Third drive, it is esti- 


time he assumed the office last 
June. In addition to his respon- 
sibilities as Vice-Chairman of the 
National City Bank, Mr. Burgess 
is now Vice-President of the 
American Bankers. Association. 
Secretary Morgenthau’s announce- 
ment added: 


Mr. Ford retires from the position 
of Executive Manager of the War 


“To accept the Chairmanship, | 


of the organization since October 
/1941, shortly after the Defense 
|'Savings Staff was organized for 
the sale of savings bonds in New 
| York State. He is on leave of ab- 
sence from the First Boston Cor- 
|poration, of which he is Vice- 
| President and Director. 

“The Third and Fourth War 
|Loans were carried through in 
New York State under the leader- 


|'mated that sales were made to 
3,700,000 investors as compared 
| with 2,600,000 in the Second War 
'Loan. In the Fourth War Loan, 
'these figures were again greatly 
exceeded and sales were made 
to an estimated 5,300,000 buyers, 
|or better than one buyer for every 
‘three inhabitants of the State. 





Hartford, Connecticut 


December 31, 1943 


Finance Committee. He has oc- | ship of Mr. Burgess as Chairman a organization has included 
cupied this or corresponding po-/|and Mr. Ford as Executive Man- | more than 500,000 volunteer 
sitions as the Executive Officer | ager. In these War Loans, New | workers.” 
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THE ATNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Morgan B, Brainard, President 
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The annual statements of the 7Etna Life Insurance Company and its three affiliates, 
the Etna Casualty and Surety Company, the Automobile Insurance Company and 
the Standard Fire Insurance Company, here presented in condensed form, assure 
lasting and dependable security to each and every policyholder. Throughout these 
years, in peace and in war, in depressions and in prosperity, this all-protecting insur- 
ance institution has staunchly upheld its reputation for prompt and fair claim set- 
tlements in all of the great fields of insurance—Life, Casualty, Fire and Marine. 





ASSETS 
$940,372,841.97 


ASSETS 
$100,061,975.00 


ASSETS 
$36,453,860.53 


ASSETS 
$7,304,932.89 


Securities carried at $601,586.70 in above statement are deposited with 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS+}- 


Capital 
LIABILITIES Surplus 


$890,893,811.67 


Surplus to policyholders 


Capital 
LIABILITIES Surplus 


$71,963,538.94 


Surplus to policyholders 


Capital 
LIABILITIES Surplus 


$20,742,990.26 


Surplus to policyholders 


Capital 
LIABILITIES Surplus 


$4,032,711.39 


Surplus to policyholders 
Securities carried at $249,484.54 in above statement are deposited with public authorities as required by law 


Total premium income—all com panies—1943 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 
Life insurance in force December 31, 1943 
Increase in life insurance in force durmg 1943 


(As filed with the State of New York) 
94th Annual Statement of The Atna Life Insurance Company 


$15,000,000.00 
34,479,030.30 





$49,479,030.30 


Securities carried at $15,983,009.86 in above statement are deposited with public authorities as required by law, 


37th Annual Statement of The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 


$3,000,000.00 
$25,098 ,436.06 





$28,098 ,436.06 


Securities carried at $1,095,705.91 in above statement are deposited with public authorities as required by law 


3Ist Annual Statement of The Automobile Insurance Company 


$5,000,000.00 
10,710,870.27 





$15,710,870.27 


public authorities as required by law 


34th Annual Statement of The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


$1,000,000.00 
2,272,221.50 





$3,272,221.50 


$224,410,228.28 
2,278, 111,551.81 
5,867,882,586.00 
637,354,932.00 


1944, at Allentown, Pa., Harry 
Schneider, an attorney of 285 
Madison Ave., New York City, 


was elected a director of the com- 
pany. 








Stock Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges. Mr. Fackrell will 


act as alternate on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange for 
Joseph H. Brown. 











The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
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NASD 5% Profit Rule Threatens Access Of 
Small Business To Capital Markets 


(Continued from page 1091) 
the need of small business 
long-term credit and particularly 
for capital on more 
terms than have hitherto 


available. As part of our national | belief that bank loans represented | 
| ness enterprises constitute a very 


financial system, certain organiza- 
tions now offer long-term capi- 
tal loans. The cost of such loans 
to newer and smaller enterprises 
in many instances is so high that 
sound management cannot or 
should not avail itself of such 
crédit. In the past, a new, small 
enterprise could most soundly ex- 
pand by reinvesting profits. Be- 
cause of high tax rates, however, 
that avenue to growth and strength 
of small business is being closed 
off. 

The Government made its first 
attempt to meet the requirements 
of long-term credit for smaller 
concerns through the enactment 
of the Industrial Advances Act of 
July 19, 1934, which amended the 
Federal Reserve Act by the addi- 
tion of section 13b and added 
section 5d to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. The De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the RFC, as well as the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation 
have made financial advances in 
one form or other to smaller busi- 
ness to finance plant construction, 
conversion or expansion, or to 
purchase equipment, machinery or 
supplies. 

But meeting the long-term ac- 
commodation needs of smaller 
businesses with equipment leases 
and contractual loans does not 
solve the problem. Long-term 
credit is inseparably interwoven 
with the amount of equity capital 
employed in the business of the 
prospective borrowers. Theamount 
of money invested as equity capi- 
tal, sometimes referred to as the 
met worth of a business or as risk 
capital, has a definite relation to 
other factors of the business en- 
terprise. In each group or segment 
of industry, these relations vary 
of course. Ratios of equity capital 
to working capital, to inventory, 
to current assets, to fixed assets, 
to current liabilities, to funded 
debt, to net sales, are well estab- 
lished for practically every class 
of business. 

Seund management recognizes 
these relationships .and is gov- 
erned by them because they are 
the stop or go signals to success- 
ful results. Credit ratios are not 
myths; they are stark realities. 
Sound management heeds these 
signals. Unsound management 
passes them by, claiming that it 
can violate generally accepted 
criteria by virtue of ingenuity and 
resourcefulness or claiming that 
its particular business is different 
from every other one. Too often, 
otherwise promising small enter- 
prises have failed because of re- 
liance on short-term loans rather 
than on permanently invested 
capital. 

The Government has proposed 
a number of steps to facilitate the 
flow of equity capital into smaller 
business establishments. Among 
them are the granting of credits 
or rate differentials to small busi- 
mess concerns and to investors in 
the equity position of small con- 
cerns as part of the national tax 
program. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce has evidently two 
things in view: (a) Tax credits 
on the amount of profits not with- 
drawn from a business by the 
owners of smaller concerns; and 
(b) credits on taxable incomes of 
equity capital investors in smaller 
concerns. 

The emphasis on equity capital 
needs of small business is, if any- 
thing, not overemphasized. Let 
mo one forget the experience in 
World War I. Prior to and during 
that war a very large amount of 
industrial expansion had been fi- 
manced by extensions of bank 
credit, the obligations appearing 
on the corporation balance sheets 


as bank loans. This phenomenon for the existence of the smaller | 
for|seem.s to have been attributable securities houses and dealers to'| 


| partly to a lack of savings funds 


favorable | available for the purchase of in- business establishments. 
been! dustrial issues and partly to tne! states (pp. 159-60): 


a flexible form of financiig waich 


tracted in the face of varying 
business requirements. But busi- 
ness had tremendous difficulties 
in connection wi:th these bank 
loans in the 1920-1921 crisis and 
was very rudely awakened to tne 
necessity of procuring corporate 
capital through the sale of secur- 
ities in the investment market 
rather than from bank loans. 

Higher prices will necessitate 
more capital being tied up in in- 
ventories. It is quite doubtful 
whether an increase in the effi- 
ciency of transportation can offset 
that need. The country may see 
an increasingly attractive field 
opened up in certain types of agri- 
cultural pursuits in which as a 
result of technological develop- 
ments small corporations might 
find attractive possibilities. There 
is the likelihood in many lines of 
production for increasing decen- 
tralization. Power can be taken to 
the source of labor rather than 
the reverse being true. Subcon- 
tracting has given smaller busi- 
ness an _ interesting experience 
which might well be put to use 
|fostering more decentralization, 
|particularly in the light indus- 

tries. Better roads and other 
| transportatoin improvements will 
intensify these trends. Insistence 
| upon equity financing will also 
place the national economy in a 
much more flexible and hence 
|favorable position in successfully 
weathering any future business 
| recessions. 

| Federal investments in Ohio 
industrial facilities are estimated 
'to be $835,000,000. Illinois ranks 
| second, after Ohio, with $665,000,- 
000. Michigan, $645,000,000. Penn- 
| Sylvania is fourth in rank with 
$580,000.000; Texas, fifth with 
'$570 000.000. The seven states of 
the Great Lakes Industrial Region 
have received a Federal invest- 
iment totaling $3,650,000,000 in 
manufacturing facilities; another 
| $3,260,000,000 is distributed 
throughout the continental United 
States. Most of the productive 
facilities financed by the Defense 
Plant Corporation are of a type 
|that will allow the production of 
items of general civilian use. It 
is this phase which makes the 
ownership and operation of these 
Federal commitments of such 
paramount importance. 

It is generally agreed that the 
Government-financed plants rep- 
resent in many cases low-cost 
production equipment. Thus these 
facilities may become of high value 
to interested parties in that this 
more efficient capital would aid 
in maintaining a_ better profit 
margin in a period when produc- 
tion costs are high, along with 
taxes and other operating ex- 
penses. Many underwriters feel 
that there is a large number of 
smaller business establishments 
| which will need capital to bail out 
Government investments. 


To summarize: The process of 
capital expansion requires the 
Srocem: of funds from stock flota- 
tions as well as from bond issues. 
But because of greater risks in- 
| volved, stock flotations must be 
looked to for most of the capital 
'required in the development of 
new enterprises. In the very near 
future the need for equity financ- 
ing will be particularly great be- 
cause of the lack of working capi- 
tal in mediumsized and smaller 
corporations, as well as because 
of postwar requirements for ex- 
pansion. 

Dr. H. G. Moulton. in his schol- 
arly work on “Capital Expansion. 
Employment, and Economie Sta- 
bility” (The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1941) emphasizes the need 














could be readily expanded or con- | 





|meet the capital needs of smaller | 


He 
“Medium and small scale busi- 


important segment of America:: 
economic life, particularly from 
the point of view of employment. 
The principal source of financial 
weaknesses of smail-scale busi- 


ness enterprises is a shortage of | 


working capital. It is evident that, 
typ:cally speaking, they have not 
been able to build up capital out 
of undistributed earnings. The 
primary need, therefore, is for 
an expansion of equity capital 
through the sale of stock. Loans 
to small-scale business enterprises 
by banks and Government agen- 
cies do not reach to the heart of 
the problem.” (Italics mine.) 

Ex-servicemen and others will 
neeu and want jobs in the post- 
war period. If our free-enterprise 
system cannot provide them, some 
other systern will. Any one who 
has any doubt need only take a 
100k at a very readable book 
published this week by the form- 
er chairman of the WPB’s post- 
war planning committee, Robert 
Nathan (‘Mobilizing for 
dance,” McGraw-Hill, $2.00). The 
smaller concerns particularly ‘can- 
not provide employment oppor- 
tunities unless they are able to 
repienish their capital by being 
permitted access to the capital 
market. To do this smaller con- 
cerns need the smaller underwrit- 
ing houses which in turn need the 
small dealers. Large underwriting 
houses are not interested in a 
$250,000 stock issue. Often even 
issues of $1,000,000 and above do 
not interest them if of specula- 
tive quality. To quote from “In- 
vestments” by Professors Dowrie 
and Fuller (1941): “Since so many 
thousands of issues, for one rea- 
eon or another, do not lend them- 
selves readily to listing on an or- 
ganized exchange, it is obvious 
that over-the-counter dealers 
render an invaluable service in 
providing a market.” 


But now the 5% profit limita- 
tion rule of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers has 
thrown a monkey wrench into the 
investment machinery. Regardless 
of the question of the liberality of 
SEC profit allowances on new sec- 
ond-grade financing, when the pri- 
mary distribution of such issues 
is completed, the securities are 
bought and sold by over the coun- 
ter dealers who must comply with 
the 5% rule. If déalers must divide 
with their salesmen on the essen- 
tial secondary market (no pros- 
pective investors will commit 
their funds unless ready market- 
ability is assured) their profit 
limited to 5% as stipulated in the 
NASD rule, neither the small 
dealers nor the salesmen can sur- 
vive in that type of security busi- 
ness under such conditions. To 
quote one smaller underwriting 
house: “The whole situation is so 
evident that the 5% rule ends all 
second-grade or speculative orig- 
inations that common sense should 
be quickly injected by the SEC 
to terminate the 5% rule.” 


In the issue of February 24, I 
have set forth 10 points illustrat- 
ing the threat to post-war em- 
ployment opportunities in the 
smaller concerns as a result of the 
5% rule. It was my intention here 
to stress the pressing need of 
smaller business establishments 
for funds, a need which cannot 
be filled unless the capital market 
for smaller issues is kept intact. 
No matter what interpretations 
may be placed by the NASD upon 
the construction of the wording of 
the 5% rule as a trading practice, 
as long as the profit limitation 
rule exists, capital markets are 
prevented from discharging the 
functions they must perform if our 
free-enterprise system is to con- 


, 


Abun- | 


tinue. A competitive business 
| needs no profit limitation. On top, 
| the rule, as 1 have pointed out in 
| my previous article, is no profit 
\limitation; it is a highly discrim- 
|inatory tax on gross income. 
Surely Congress did not pass 
the Maloney Act to drive men oui 
|of business in the exercise o 
which they have given society 
good and faithful service. Un 
fortunately, most U. S. citizen: 
have no conception of the social 
contribution of the smaller securi- 
ties underwriters, dealers, and 
salesmen. In order to make a sale 
all these are requisites: scores o/ 
interviews; free investment ad- 
vice; collection of coupons; ship- 
ments of bonds for payments 
keeping records of the changing 
affairs of corporations in whici 
clients hold securities; persona! 
visits to brokers, underwriters 
and corporation officials; and sub- 
scription to statistical services. 


The entire issue has such far- 
reaching consequences for the na- 
tional economy as a whole that <¢ 
Congressional investigation is noi 
only advisable but mandatory 
There are too many questions in- 
volved which only a body ap- 
proaching the problem from ar 
over-all point of view can prop- 
| erly evaluate and judge. POS 
| (1) What has been the :ntein 
|of Congress under the Maloney 
| Act and to what extent has this 
| intent been violated? 


(2) Is the Board of Governors 
|of the NASD a _ representative 
| body of the security business in- 
terests? 

(3) Are the rule-making pow- 
ers of the NASD employed in ¢ 
democratic and _ constitutional 
manner? 


(4) Is there a deliberate at- 
tempt to eliminate the smallei 
dealers? 


(5) Is the security business a 
competitive business? If so, are 
legal profit limitations necessary 
or advisable? 


(6) Just what should be the 
functions of the NASD? 


® © as8 
Missouri Brevities 
(Continued from page 1099) 
plants, combined to reduce earn- 
ings of Missouri Portland Cement 
to $213,272 or 75¢ per share in the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1943. Balance 
sheet disclosed cash and Govern- 
ments after all liabilities equal to 
$6.79 per share of common; net 
current assets after all liabilities 
equal to $9.13 per share; and book 
value of $29.58 per share. Stock 
trades in the 13-14 range. 








National Candy Active 


Despite the slightly lower 
earnings of $1,332,500 reported 
for 1943, compared with $1,380,- 
481 in 1942, National Candy 
common has continued its ac- 
tivity on the St. Louis Stock 
Exchange, establishing another 
new high, 


Difficulties experienced by its 
subsidiary, Clinton Company, in 
securing corn, ceiling prices on 
finished products unchanged de- 
spite higher raw material cosis, 
and increased wages, are among 
the reasons given for the smaller 
profit. A chocolate coated 5¢ 
candy bar named “Bob Cat” was 
introduced by the company late 
in 1943, mostly in the St. Louis 
area, and has met with a favor- 
able reception, according to Vin- 
cent E. Price, President. Distribu- 
tion is to be broadened in 1944. 


ee 

Comparative Data On 
Insurance Companies 

White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building, St: Louis; 
Mo., have prepared a tabulation 
of preliminary 1943 operating re- 
sults pending the compilation and 
issuance of their 1944 Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Stock Manual. 
Copies of this interesting tabula- 
tion giving comparative figures 
for 62 companies may be had 
upon request from White & Com- 
pany. 








William Blair & Co. 
Is Formed In Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL. — One vf the 
oldest Chicago business names is 
being revised today with the 
formation of William Blair & 
Company, a general partnership 
with memberships on both New 
York and Chicago stock ex- 
changes. The f.rm, successor to 
the underwriting and general in- 
vestment business of Blair, Bon- 
ner & Co., includes William Mc- 
Cormick Blair, Wallace M. Flow- 
er, Don G. Niehls, Leo H. Os- 
trander, and Daniel J. Ritter. Of- 
fices are at 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Blair, Bonner & 
Co. will continue in business as 
William Blair Corporation, and 
expects to confine its activities to 
the supervision of investment ac- 
counts. Mr. Blair will be president 
and Messrs. Robert J. Kiep and 
P. S. Dickinson will be vice-presi- 
dents. 

The name of Blair has been 
well known in Chicago business 
circles since 1842 when William 
Blair, grandfather to the present 
Mr. Blair, opened the first hard- 
ware business in that city. He 
later became a director of the 
Merchants National Bank, known 
as. ‘“*The Blair Bank,” of which his 
brother, Chauncey B. Blair was 
president. As a result of several 
mergers, this bank is now part of 
the present Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The present Mr. Blair, who has 
been president of Blair, Bonner & 
Co., is also a director of Conti- 
nental Casualty and Continental 
Assurance companies and of In- 
terlake Iron Corporation. He is a 
trustee of the University of Chi- 
cago and other institutions. 


Mr. Flower, who has been a 
vice-president of the predecessor 
company, has for the last two 
years been on leave of absence in 
Washington, as director of the 
Agency Coordination Division of 
the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, and in the office of the 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board. He will take up his new 
duties as a partner in the firm 
about the middle of this month. 

Mr. Ostrander comes to William 
Blair & Co. from Graham, Parsons 
& Co., where he was manager of 
the Chicago office. Mr. Miehls 
joined Blair, Bonner & Co. in 1938 
as manager of its municipal de- 
partment, while Mr. Ritter has 
been with that organization since 
its inception. 

Also on leave of absence for the 
last two years has been Francis 
A. Bonner, Vice-President and 
Secretary of the predecessor com- 
pany. Mr. Bonner, who is direc- 
tor of the credit policy office of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
plans to continue at his post in 
Washington until the end of the 
war. 


Seise Elected Gov. Of 
Mig. Bankers Ass’n 


CHICAGO—A. H. Seise, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Mortgage 
Bankers Association, and Presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois 
Mortgage Co. of Rockford, IIL, 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association of 
America, H. G. Woodruff, Detroit, 
President, announced on. March 
11. Mr. Seise’s term will- expire 
in 1946. He fills a vacancy created 
by the election of L. E. Mahan, 
St. Louis, to the Vice-Presidency. 
Mr. Seise was an organizer of the 
Illinois Association,’ 


To Admit New Partner 


H. N. Whitney, Goadby & Co., 
49 Wall Street, New York City, 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Leon G, 
McMorris as a partner in the firm 
on April 1. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1943, OF 


THE TEXAS Gt) COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES (Excluding European Subsidiaries) 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross OPERATING INCOME: 


Net sales (see Note 1) eas. ... .$436,860,092.39 
Miscellaneous ere EBay bw bie Bae ed 22,856,095.48 $459,716,187.87 





OPERATING CHARGES: 


Costs, operating, selling and general ex- 

penses (exclusive of depreciation and - \ 

depletion) (see Note 1) . ..... .$328,256,674.18 
*Taxes (other than Federal income taxes) 14,314,122.84 
Amortization of drilling costs on produc- 

ing wells, expenditures incurred on 

dry holes and unamortized drilling 

costs on wells abandoned during the 

year (The Company has since January 

1, 1934, followed the policy of capi- 

talizing drilling costs of producing 

wells, and amortizing such costs at the 

rate of 8% per annum except as to 

costs of wells located in Illinois which 








are fully amortized as incurred)... . 15,745,160.09 358,315,957.11 ws 
Balance Ne shone ig ee yf $101,400,230.76 
NON-OPERATING INCOME (NET): = 
Interest, dividend, patent and other in- = 
come, less miscellaneous charges of o = 
Wt ONE 2s dd bakces 9 bar i tks s 6,122,140.24 
eae ee e $107,522,371.00 = 


INTEREST CHARGES: 
Interest and amortization of discount and 
expense on funded debt............$ 3,010,377.72 








Other interest charges.............. 958,323.45 3,968,701.17 
WO os ib ines oes $103,553,669.83 
DEDUCT: 
Depreciation and other amortization (see _ 
Note 3) Ps Veter ige OW Sees 
Depletion and leases forfeited... .... 4,591,994.44 35,403,872.96 
Net profit before provision for 
Federal income taxes...... ’ $ 68,149,796.87 
Depuct: Provision for Federal income 
nes SHU PONE 88 6 eS oren e's we bees 17,260,000.00 





Net profit for year 1943 (see 

NS | ee een eae eee $ 50,889,796.87 
Appropriation for reserve for 

contingencies arising out of 

CPS wi oo os cae teres 8,000,000.00 





Balance carried to earned sur- 
plus actoumt |)... ii. c. _S 42,889,796.87 





*In addition, state and federal gasoline and oil taxes were paid (or ac- 
crued) to taxing authorities in the amount of $86,5 11,998.99. 


STATEMENT OF 
CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


EARNED SURPLUS, DECEMBER 31, 1942..., 


BALANCE TRANSFERRED FROM INCOME AC- 
COUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 
31, 1943 aes OF A La eee pain BEES 


Depuct—Dividends declared during 1943. 


EARNED SURPLUS, DECEMBER 31, 1943 


{ 


$167,848,344.82 


42,889,796.87 





$210,738,141.69 


21,787,919.50 





$188,950,222.19 





STATEMENT OF 
CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


CAPITAL SURPLUS, DECEMBER 31, 1942... 


ADD: 


Excess of value assigned to properties 
acquired over par value of capital 
stock of The Texas Company issued 


$ 69,869,916.19 


| ET PE Re at Be Sa $ 6,468,007.00 


Net adjustments in connection with the 
liquidation of a subsidiary company. . 


11,414.18 6,479,421.18 





CAPITAL SURPLUS, DECEMBER 31, 1943... 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 








ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash— 

ee nn PS ae WE em $ 77,109,588.51 

In foreign countries............... 4,418,097.26 $ 81,527,685.77 
Marketable securities (including U. S. 

Government short-term securities 

$12,4438,400.00), at cost........... 13,182,650.00 
Notes and accounts receivable— 

Notes receivable : OR SS ON PSS $ 396,998.11 

Accounts receivable ........,... . 37,222,344.39 

$ 37,619,342.50 
Less—Reserve for bad debts...... 650,000.00 ily 





$ 36,969,342.50 
Accounts and claims receivable from 
U. S. Government (see page 3 of 


report to stockholders) 27,109,816.84 64,079,159.34 





Inventories— 

Crude and refined oil products and 
merchandise, at cost determined on 
the first-in, first-out method (after 
elimination of intercompany and " 
interdepartmental profits) which in 
the aggregate was lower than 
CIES are Gi eRe eerie ols wea $ 83,483,050.44 


Materials and supplies, at cost...... 10,664,756.63 94,147 ,807.07 








‘Total current assets..... $252,937,302.18 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS FOR REPLACEMENT OF 
PROPERTIES UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH 


CERTAIN U. 8. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 7,270,090.20 
LONG-TERM RECEIVABLES (Less reserve of 
SSD. oc ce cc cs 1,410,132.2 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO EURO- 
PEAN SUBSIDIARIES NOT CONSOLIDATED, 
less reserve of $5,300,000.00 (see Note 
"ABR Slee separ, ey Ne apy nM 7,941,355.27 

INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO CoM- 

PANIES OPERATING IN FOREIGN COUN- 

TRIES, WHICH ARE NOT SUBSIDIARIES—AT = 
Cost $95,307 ,035.53 (of which $64,467,- 

248.20 applies to 50% owned com- 

panies), less reserve of $28,000,000.00 : 

Oe OES 2 na - 67,307,035.53 

INVESTMENTS“IN AND ADVANCES TO CoM- 
PANIES OPERATING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WHICH ARE NOT SUBSIDIARIES— 











AT Cost (of which $7,289,400.00 applies | 2 
to 50% owned companies) less reserve te 
OE Bh taba b poecd é Sep os wd ce a 31,597,006.19 
PROPERTIES, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT—AT 3 
Cost (see Note 3): - Sig IB gy 
Lands, leases, wells and equipment (in- ety. P 
cluding drilling costs of producing 2 = +f 
wells completed since January 1, 1934)$354,002,977.75 
Oil pipe lines and tank farms......... 69,5 16,286.75 
Refineries and terminals............. 212,414,697.91 4 
Ships and marine equipment.......... 64,543,143.14 ; 
Sales stations, facilities and equipment. . 104,301,834.00 
PINE FEE Cs EE ERP 2,725,853.02 
I og ahaa ai ibn nike Be $807 ,504,792.57 
Less — Reserves for depreciation, 
amortization and depletion....... 392.151,706.60 415,353,085.97 
PATENTS—AT Cost (Less reserve for amorti- 
zation of $1,734,190.84)............ 951,918.49 
DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance and taxes.......... $ 1,462,401.78 * 4 
Drilling costs on incomplete wells.... . 1,413,556.63 
Other prepaid expenses and deferred 
CORUIOE 82065 se Beek ce e¥ eke cs 3,087 683.28 5,963,641.69 [ 
$790,731,567.75 f 











ae? 
< 


oo 


_ 


r 


$ 76,349,337.37 


to eee 
ee 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Construction advances payable to U. S. 
Government (see page 4 of report to 
SORNOR aia: okbin 6 os So a eee 


Other notes and contracts payable (in- 
cluding $861,983.90 due in 1944 on 
loch-Gbrie GONE) ee eae 


Accounts payable................... 
rte: TN os aos & kee 


Provision for Federal income taxes (cer- 
tain returns subsequent to 1933 are 
subject to final settlement with the 


$ 6,850,156.00 


3,408,811.44 


29,306,5 38.78 
27,361,894.78 


U. S. Treasury Department)........ $ 20,488,880.73 


Less — U. S. Treasury obligations 
held for payment of taxes...... 


16,580,000.00 3,908,880.73 





Dividend payable January 3, 1944. 


Total current liabilities... . 
LONG-TERM DEBT: 


5 446,168.50 
$ 76,282,450.23 





3% Debentures, due April 1, 1959....$ 40,000,000.00 


3% Debentures, due May 15, 1965 


314% Mortgage notes payable to U. S. 
Maritime Commission in annual in- 
stallments of $746,108.00, in connec- 
tion with purchase of tankers....... 


Construction advances payable to U. S. 
Govetmment .. iis. css a ai bined 


Other long-term debt.............+.. 


60,000,000.00 


10,445,512.00 


12,911,531.00 
641,288.16 123,998,331.16 





DEFERRED INCOME AND SUSPENSE CREDITS 


2,101,931.08 


RESERVES (As authorized by the Board of Directors): 


For benefits under employees’ plans—ex- 
cluding $1,600,000.00 included in 
current liabilities above.......... 


For foreign exchange fluctuations (see 
Wate 6) i... oes eee ots ede ees 


For contingencies arising out of the war 
(see page 14 of report to stockholders) 


For other contingencies.............. 


$ 14,325,327.64 


2,066,993.08 


20,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 43,392,320.72 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 


Capital stock, par value $25.00— 
Authorized 14,000,000 shares 


Issued 12,000,204 shares........... $300,005 ,100.00 


Less — Held in treasury, 813,925 
shares, at par value........... 


20,348,125.00 | 





Outstanding 11,186,279 shares...... $279,656,975.00 
ce err rere ra Ce 76,349,337.37 
Earned surplus (see Note 4).......... -188,950,222.19  544,956,534.56 





CONTINGENT LIABILITIES — Reference is 
made to Notes 2 and 6 with respect to 
certain contingent liabilities. The Com- 
pany'’s General Counsel reports that 
while it is im ible to ascertain the 
ultimate liability with respect to other 
contingent liabilities, including pending 
lawsuits, federal taxes, claims, guaran- 
tees, etc., in his opinion, the aggregate 
amount of ultimate liability in respect of 
such other contingent liabilities is not 
materially important in relation to the 
total consolidated assets of The Texas 
Company and subsidiaries. 





$790,731,567.75 








The foregoing balance sheet and statements are taken from the annual report, dated March 15, 1944, to stockholders of The Texas 
mpany, and should be read in conjunction with such report which contains the Notes to: Consolidated Financial Statements and 
the certificate of Messrs. Arthur Andersen & Co., Auditors, attached to such financial statements. A copy. of the report to stock- 
holders may be had upon application to the’ Company. The said balance sheet, statements, and report are not intended to oe ee ie eee 


constitute an offer, solicitation of offer, representation, notice, advertisement, or 


security of The Texas Company. 


any form of a prospectus in respect of any 
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Some Factors In 


The Proposed 


Post-War International Pattern 


(Continued from first page) 
Bar man the watchtowers of the;the form and past policies of our 


nation that give view far and!| government, because we were a 


Your eyes must be the first | free 
| thought, in speech, and in action, 


near. 
to see and you the first to make 
ready to meet the oncoming of 
tyranny. Upon the Bench and the 
Bar of the country rests the great 
responsibility of seeing that our 
liberties and free institutions are 
preserved. Legislators may be 
incompetent, executives may be 
dishonest, but if the Bench and 
Bar be honest and filled with in- 
tegrity, then under the Constitu- 
tion, the people are secure, and 
free institutions will still live 
with us. But security and liberty 
both take flight where the judici- 
ary is corrupt. 


The Constitution 

We may say a beginning word 
about the Constitution and the 
duty thereto of you who are here. 
From those who _ should have 
revered that great document, we 
have had flippancy and derision. 
To many of the common people 
there has come a disrespect for 
and a desire to rid themselves 
of what they have been encour- 
aged to think are the shackles of 
the Constitution. They are saying 
we should have a modern, an 
up-to-date Constitution, one suit- 
ed to our times and conditions. 

Knowing something of the 
sound doctrines regarding the 
Constitution which my friend, 
Preston Richards, has been teach- 
ing in these purlieus, there is no 
need to belabor here in this pres- 
ence an argument that the Con- 
stitution is, in the matter of fos- 
tering and _ protecting human 
rights, the inspired crystallization 
of the wisdom of man and the em- 
bodiment of all his experience 
from the beginning. 
engendered of the ages, how idle 
seriously to think that a mere 
century and a half could render 
it obsolete. The matter is brought 
before you here only to urge upon 
you the duty which is yours and 
not to be pushed aside, of losing 
no chance to teach the people, in 
season and out of season, the 
priceless value of the government 
and free institutions set up under 
the Constitution. When human 
freedom is outgrown, the Consti- 
tution will be obsolete—but not 
before. 

May I add one thought more: 
They of the Bench and Bar who 
for power or place or gain, shall 
traffic in or prostitute the prin- 
ciples of freedom that are basic to 
our republican form of govern- 
ment, will violate their solemn 
oaths, will betray their clients, 
and will be traitors to a lofty, 
even holy trust. They should be 
purged from our midst. Already 
too many of us have shown an 
easy willingness to let pass un- 
challenged encroachment after 
encroachment upon our liberties. 
The Bench and Bar of the nation 
must cease to temporize with 
tyranny. After quoting the words 
of the Master to the hypocritical 
Pharisees, that a “city or house 
divided against itself shall not 
stand,” Lincoln added: “I believe 
this government cannot endure 
half slave and half free.” He 
spoke of land-spread and govern- 
ment. Living today he might 
have phrased his principle: There 
can be no freedom that is half 
bondage; there can be no law that 
is half royal favor or half lawless 
force. There can be no partner- 
ship between liberty and slavery. 


Strength at Home and Abroad 


We have spoken thus because 
underlying our international re- 
lations of the future are our con- 
ditions at home. We cannot be 
weak within our borders, and 
strong outside them, either as a 
matter of force or as a matter of 
moral strength. We have built 
ourselves to our present rank in 
both force and morals, because of 


Being thus | 








people, unhampered in 
because we were able to gather 
and enjoy the fruits of our own 
labors, unafraid, unspied on, un- 
victimized by government. If we 
shall change this now, we shall 
lose our place; we shall be gen- 
erations building back to where 
we were a decade ago. Yet we 
have already traveled far along 
a new and evil way. 

It has seemed that tonight we 
might with profit analyze some 
of the policies now operating in 
our foreign relations, to see if we 
could determine where _ they 
might lead us and what might be 
our lot thereunder. 


The Four Freedoms 


We shall pass over, for this pur- 
pose, our diplomacy for the last 
decade, a diplomacy which it 
seems has been the most pro- 
vocative in all our history, with 
the possible exception of our dis- 
cussions with Great Britain in the 
40’s and 50’s of the last century 
over trans-isthmian communica- 
tions. But we will make this one 
comment: It is now clear that our 
diplomacy during this last decade 
could lead only to war. Some of 
us said this at the beginning of 
the decade as well as now. 

Of the things we shall consider 
tonight we may take first, be- 
cause it involves principles basic 
to the Administration’s whole 
foreign policy as now announced, 
the President’s unilateral declar- 
ation of the essentials of security 
as embodied in the Four Free- 
doms---freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want. We 
shall pass over the additions made 
by other public and pseudo-public 
officials. 

The first two of the President’s 
freedoms are known to political 
science and help to speel in- 
dividual liberty. 

Perhaps we may assume that 
freedom of speech includes free- 
dom of the press. These two run 
hand in hand. You know that 
these freedoms are relative terms 
and that with us there are the 
limitations of libel and slander. 
But whose freedoms are to be 
given in the world setup—ours, 
Britains, Russia’s, or some new 
concept? 

Who will determine this stand- 
ard of freedoms? 

The Atlantic Charter 

We may at this point profit by 
reading the Atlantic Charter, 
signed and issued as you know 
by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. Its principles 
are embodied in eight points. 
Some declared the purposes of 
the signers; others declared prin- 
ciples for world-wide application 
among all nations, including our- 
selves. These points are: 

“First, their countries seek 
no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no 
territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people 
concerned.” 

If the Charter had been signed 
by Russia, these two announce- 
ments would give hope at least to 
heroic Finland, to Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and it might 
be, Rumania. 

“Third, they respect the right 
of all peoples to ‘choose the 
form of government under 
which they will live, and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and 
self government restored to 
those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 

This is carefully worded, but 
the underneath principle might 
raise some question about India 
and Porto Rico, Egypt and the 


Boer South Africa, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines, and 
‘other countries on the _ earth’s 
surface not in the possession of 
the enemy states. 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, 
with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity.” 


This seems to forecast a free 
trade world. It would open up 
our trade and raw materials on 
“equal terms” to everyone. If 
Russia had signed, it would have 
been supposed to open up her 
trade and raw materials in like 
manner. Britain’s prime needs, 
after food, are trade—markets— 
and raw materials. 


“Fifth, they desire to bring 

about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security.” 


This seems a pious and praise- 
worthy hope, provided that these 
things are not to be gained by 
other nations at the expense of 
our own, that is, provided it does 
not mean a leveling downward to 
a common standard, a procedure 
which is now openly urged by 
some who call themselves Amer- 
icans, 

“Sixth, after the final de- 
struction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling 
in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will af- 
ford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear 
and want.” 

Here are two of the Four Free- 
doms; but there is no mention of 
freedom of speech or of religion. 
The latter are vital to free peo- 
ples; they cannot be granted to 
a people and still keep them in 
subjection. But one can think of 
several countries where these two 
freedoms of speech and of religion 
would threaten the existing order. 
A despot might give freedom from 
want, and might at least for a 
time anesthetize them into free- 
dom from fear. Freedom from 
want for India, China, and Asia, 
generally, will tax the resources 
of the world, to say nothing of the 
task of caring for Europe. Russia 
appears to be committed to this 
plan. 

“Seventh, such a peace should 
enable all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without 
hindrance.” 

This is not a promise of free- 
dom of the seas, but the statement 
of a conclusion which might or 
might not be realized, and might 
not mean at all what is meant by 
freedom of the seas. 

“Eighth, they believe that all 
of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons must come to _ the 
abandonment of the use of force. 
Since no future peace can be 
maintained if land, sea or air 
armaments continue to be em- 
ployed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their fron- 
tiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament 
of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and en- 
courage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crush- 
ing burden of armaments.” 


These are the lofty aspirations 
and the tried, and faiied, machin- 
ery of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Charter was not incorpor- 
ated in or referred to in the Four- 
Nation Declaration at Moscow, 
nor were the Four Freedoms, nor 
was the Charter referred to in 
the Declaration of Teheran, nor 





in the Allied-Turkish Statement 
at Cairo, nor the Cairo Com- 











munique by the United States, 
Great Britain, and China. It was 


mentioned in the Declaration on | 


Iran. 


Russia has apparently joined | 


in no agreement or declaration on 
policy that embraced the Four 
Freedoms, except that freedom 
of speech, of the press, and of 
public worship were mentioned 
in the Moscow Declaration Re- 
garding Italy. 


With the President’s interest in | 


the Charter and the Freedoms in 
mind, the omissions noted could 


hardly have been a matter of | 


chance, and if the omissions were 
by design, they could suggest a 
deep-seated cleavage on the 
whole program. If Russia is not 
willing to move forward on 
those principles of self-restraint 


that are embodied in the Charter, | 


we may expect trouble ahead. 


We must not overlook that the | 
principles of self-restraint and of | 
altruistic aspiration embodied in| 
the Charter are as applicable to} 
and against us as to and against | 
They are not) 


any other nation. 
something we are graciously to 


bestow or impose upon others, we | 
remaining free to follow our own | 
What we do to others, we| 


bent. 
must permit others to do to us. 


I need only to suggest here that | 
to make effective these freedoms | 
of speech, of the press (if it be) 
included) and of religion, there | 
cooperation | 
thereto among the executive, the | 
legislative | 
branches of a government. The) 
freedoms fail if any one branch | 


must be complete 


judicial, and _ the 


is unwilling. Thus there must be 
control over the whole govern- 
ment to make them effective, and 
if there be any unwillingness, as 
there will be somewhere, say, in 
Timbuktu or somewhere else, this 
control must be from some outside 


source to bring these freedoms to | 


the people; and of course, in the 
last analysis such outside control 
must be by force. Lincoln said: 
“No man is good enough to gov- 
ern another man without that 
other’s consent.” 

We are reported to be training 
men to head up the occupy- 
ing forces of some foreign coun- 


the freedoms are given to the 
people thereof. Who is going to 


standards? And when we shall 
finish shortly our consideration 


of the freedom from want and | 


fear you will appreciate that 
there could be excuse for some 
outside power to come in and 
make us meet our professions and 
promises on those accounts too. 


Freedom From Want and Fear 


Freedom from want and fear 
are not terms of art either in do- 
mestic political science, or in in- 
ternational relations. We must get 
their meaning elsewhere. 

As defined by the President 
when he announced them, free- 
dom from want meant “economic 
understandings which will secure 
to every nation a healthy peace- 
time life for its inhabitants.” This 
is not too definite or clear. But 
explanations since made by him 
as well as the actions of the 44 
United Nations Food Conference 
and of the since organized United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, have made clear 
that it is in the international mind 
to do what the President states 
has never been done before in all 
history, that is “feed all the peo- 
ples of the world as we now know 
human beings should be fed.” 
That is a great concept, but a 
rather large order, having in mind 
India’s nearly 400,000,000, China’s 
450,000,000, to say nothing of the 
suffering millions in the rest of 
Asia, in Europe, in Africa, in the 
Latin Americas, in the continents 
and islands of the seas; and then 
our own 130 odd millions. 

As first defined by the Presi- 
dent, freedom from fear meant 
“a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such 
a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against 
any neighbor.” This is a great 


occupy us to see that we keep the | S°C!2! 


concept also, but by no means a 
new one, either in theory or prac- 
tice. Some of you will recall that 
| the Central Powers in World War 
I were disarmed by the Armistice 
|and the Treaty of Versailles, and 
that for the rest of the world of 
strong powers, President Harding 
called a Limitation of Arms Con- 
ference in Washington which en- 
tered into formal treaties provid- 
ing for reduction of the naval 
armament of the great powers. 
The result of that plan we all 
now know. 
| But the Atlantic Charter, signed 
| by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, gave another 
and I think the true and originally 
intended meaning to the phrase 
| freedom from fear and want. This 
Charter, as you will recall, pro- 
vides in its paragraph Sixth, and 
|I repeat the essential parts here, 
that the “national policies of 
their respective countries’ would 
be that, after the “final destruc- 
tion” of Nazi tyranny, a peace 
shall be established “which will 
afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their 
‘lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” The Atlantic Charter was 
incorporated by reference into 
our understanding with Greece 
and Yugoslavia, and was noted in 
the Declaration on Iran, while 
freedom of speech, of the press, of 
political belief, and of religion 
were mentioned in the Moscow 
Declaration Regarding Italy. 
Obviously, the Charter’s dec- 
laration that a peace shall be 
established that will assure that 
“all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want,” supple- 
mented by the President’s meas- 
ure of feeding “all the peoples of 


the world as we now know human 
| beings should be fed” and as they 


never have been fed before, to 


|which may be added the state- 
‘ments of the Food Conference 
'that each government accepts the 


responsibility of making it pos- 
sible, so far as within their power, 


try: it may be they are to see that | of providing each person with 


“adequate social-security meas- 
ures, such as family allowances, 
insurance, and minimum 
wages,” all these aspirations and 
purposes take the principle out 
from a normal international 
operation between States them- 
selves, and make it into a domes- 
tic operation for every country,— 
Germany, Japan, Italy, Holland, 
Great Britain, China, the United 
States, and all down the list. Fur- 
thermore, the thought behind it 
all seems to be that it is every 
nation’s business to see that the 
stated standards are reached and 
maintained among all the other 
nations. 


Now the Charter also affirmed, 
as we have seen, that the declar- 
ing powers “respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they 
will live,” and the Teheran dec- 
laration affirmed (Russia was 
here) that the negotiators “look 
with confidence to the day when 
all peoples of the world may live 
free lives, untouched by tyranny, 
and according to their varying de- 
sires and their own consciences.” 
But a free government is a gov- 
ernment by uncontrolled majori- 
ties. I think the world has never 
seen any other kind of free gov- 
ernment. Suppose a majority 
government in any State—Ger- 
many, Holland, Poland, Russia, 
Great Britain, or the United 
States—sets up a government 
which fails to operate so that “all 
the men” in that country are able 
to “live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want” as finally de- 
fined. What then? As the Presi- 
dent declared, no nation ever yet 
had such a government. Are any 
of us to be brought under compul- 
sion to maintain the standards? 
If not, the standards will not be 
maintained. If so, then you have 
a military occupation and war. 

A plan for providing this free- 

(Continued on page 1112) 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
(CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 75.092.180.20 
40.000.000.00 


United States Treasury Tax Notes 0,000.1 
3,695.562.93 


Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 


Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts 
Other Notes and Accounts 


$ 48.035,005.94 


6,.926,229.86 54,961,235.80 


_ 74,378,066.91 
$248,127,045.84 


Inventories (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 
Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization 


$349,475,451.23 


174.3 70,864.52 175,104,586.71 





INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies in United States and Canada $ 
Affiliated Companies outside United States and Canada 
Foreign Subsidiaries 
Other Securities 


757,919.61 
3,050,932.87 
20.971,577.56 
666.55 7.59 25,446,987.63 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


A: CONN IIR IDI, cde ons inns s- ran ctpornis risen gto elipeiansenenpnecae Hears ab Mbees bi 2,533,563.30 
POSTWAR REFUND OF EXCESS . 

SUI? Um cba SUNN, 5/1... vcsasonenpadtvsananccbbapinebinanpeespumpeapaaedabinessas 8,244,921.72 
PATENTS. TRADE-MARKS, AND 

Le a en a or eae aah tia aap ee Vededenbataebee panacsensinkes 1.00 


ToTAL ASSETS $459,457,106.20 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Rccwunibe TAA: keke. cladistic aa dks oe es 


Dividend Payable January 1, 1944 


$ 18,548,135.48 

















Year Ended December 31, 1943 


INCOME 


No a i BN fe i a cmesalalng ech ap peceontscouvesnnspseseaitgancnceersch $156,378,292.39 
Deduct— 
Depreciation and Depletion $ 17,792,791.85 
MIR 2g ris «spa tauagaeesss Secs edebegadsvesebesenss 19,593,385.30 
Interest we ON, 767,447.02 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes (See Note 6)........... .  __79,882,279.12 118,035,903.29 


Net INCOME $ 38,342.389.10 


(Net Income does not include Postwar 
Refund of Excess Profits Tax in the 
amount of $4,990,235.24) 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO RESERVE FOR Post- 


WAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 6) ___5,935,766.15 


$ 32,806,622.95 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS 














CREB Meh Nie CLA B es ee ae: Ue MAE 6,958,341.00 
Installments due within one year on Sinking Fund 
BON ci: csaccsspnctideonsatdecibnic ceils osetia ecanne.  Oia aa 1,800,000.00 
Accrued Liabilities 
Income, Excess Profits, and Other Taxes.............0........ $ 83,989,779.65 
Interest cad RAI act RES NEN ETRE es saa 7 oa 2 205,000.00 
Other Accrued Liabilities .......................ccccccccccccsccescceees —_ 4,001,350.09 __ 88,196,129.74 
TOTAL, Cumeeee TAA i ih netics $115,502,606.22 
PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS (See Note 2) ooo...c.ccccccccccccccccccsseees 2,500,000.00 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS ESTP tA SRLS RS Ne BS NEU ANRT i, PORE «OMENS «a He 1,589,304.99 
FIFTEEN-YEAR, 214% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION DUE SEP- 
TEMBER 1, 1953, AFTER DEDUCTING SINKING FUND 
INSTALLMENTS DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR (as above) ooo.....cccccccccccscccseeeees 22,800,000.00 
FOCAL, SAR oe cc ae es $142,391,911.21 
RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 6) 00oooo....cccccccccceccescscscecovs 20,000,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION — 9,277,788 shares of no par value not 
including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation............ $192,879,842.43 
Ramm Demraee oa ie d 104,185,352.56 297,065,194.99 
$459.45 7,106.20 
SURPLUS STATEMENTS 
SURPLUS 
EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1943 .00.00......ccccccscccscccccccsessscssscsssesscsaee $101,546,964.35 
Add— 
Amount Transferred from Net Income.................. $ 32,806,622.95 
Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at 
Decensber Bhi: 1968 iin een ec ae 301,426.37 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold dur- 
We CR DOU. isan nls inbtihinp Ga hoc ___ 32,870.38 33,140,919.70 
$134,687,884.05 
Deduct— 
Dividends Declared ee cans’ 57s.sda gnc sana teese $ 27,833,364.00 
Payments on Employees’ Past-Service Annuities un- 
der. Retirement Plots 50 a __ 2,669,167.49 30,502,531.49 
EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1943 .000000000.00.00cccccccccccccsscssssseeeseee .  $104,185,352.56 








NOTES RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated statements for the year 1943 are 
as follows: 

All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and operate in the United States and 
Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and earnings of Canadian subsidiaries con- 
sulidated have been converted at the official rate of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisition or 
assumption. : 

Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown as investments. Only that part 
of the income of foreign subsidiaries that was received during the year as dividends is included 
in income. Unaudited reports covering less than a full year indicate that the income of companies 
paying such dividends will exceed the amount of dividends paid. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more than fifty per cent owned, are also 
shown under investments. The equity in the net worth of some of these affiliated companies carried 
in investments at $3,155,231.17 increased $1,3838,237.52 between January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisi- 
tion whichever is later), and the date of latest unaudited reports received. Of this increase, 
$242.757.30 is applicable to the current period. No reports are available for 1943 for the remaining 
affiliated companies carried in investments at $653,621.31. The consolidated income does not include 
any part of the undistributed net income of affiliated companies. 

2—Income for the year 1943 has been charged with $2,500,000.00 to provide for unusual adjustments 
which may arise in connection with wartime operations, This amount is shown on the balance sheet 
as Provision for Wartime Adjustments. 

3—The Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees holds Collateral Debentures of Carbide and Carbon 
Management Corporation secured by 88,475 shares of stock of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
under plans for employees. As of December 31, 1943, the assets held by the Trustee amounted to 
$5,162.984.68, and the unpaid balance of amount borrowed by the Trustee in connection with the 
purchase of debentures was $3,600,000.00. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to 
maintain the assets in the Trust Estate at an amount sufficient to repay the indebtedness and permit 
the distribution of the Trust Estate to the persons entitled thereto. : 

4—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1937, were made to insurance companies in the maximum 
amounts acceptable to such companies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities under 
the Retirement Plan for Employees. These payments were charged to surplus. Payments for the 
purchase of Future-Service Annuities were charged against income. : 

5—A review of the operations for 1942 under the War Profits Control Act hasbeen made during the 
past year. Pending final settlement under the Act, a reduction has been made of $8,250,000.00 in 
the value of sales and of income before taxes for that year. After allowance of $7,174,592.90 paid 
in taxes, the estimated cash refund to the Government in the amount of $1,075,407.10 has been 
deducted in determining Income for the year 1943, This amount has been included in Other Accrued 

Liabilities. Also, a reduction in the Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax for the year 1942, 


amounting to $526,001.89, has been charged against the Reserve for Postwar Contingencies. It is 
impracticable to determine the effect of this Act on the operations for the year 1943. Therefore, no 
specific provision pertaining to 1943 operations has been made out of 1943 income other than the 
general provision for wartime adjustments against which possible refund under this Act and other 
adjustments arising out of war conditions will be charged. 

6—Income and Excess Profits Taxes are charged against income after reducing such taxes by the 
amount of $1,429,100.00, which represents the Debt Retirement Credit permitted under the Revenue 
Act of 1942. No deduction has been made from such taxes for the Postwar Refund of Excess Profits 
Tax in the amount of $4,990,235.24, and consequently this amount is not included in net income. 
The Postwar Refund and $5,535,766.15 transferred from net income have been added to the Reserve 
for Postwar Contingencies. 





AUDITORS; REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its 
one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries operating in the United States and Canada, as of 
December 31, 1943, and the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures of the companies and, 
without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested pcooumition Taxed 
of the companies and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent we deemed 
appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to confirm receivables from United States 
Government agencies, as to which we have satisfied ourselves by means of other auditing pro- 
cedures, our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
applicable in the circumstances and included all procedures which we considered necessary. 

Subject to the omission from income of postwar refund of excess profits tax, which, we 
believe, constitutes a proper addition thereto, in our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet 
and related statements of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at December 31, 1943, and the results 
of consolidated operations for the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., March 11, 1944 Certified Public Accountants 
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Some Factors In 


The Proposed 


Post-War International Pattern 


(Continued from page 1110) 


dom from want has been already 
outlined in some fullness. 


Freedom From Want 


You will recall that in May- 
June of last year a 44 United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture was held at Hot 
Springs, Va., at a nominal cost for 
the foreign delegates, with you 
and me apparently footing most of 
the bill. 

The work of this conference has 
not by any means received the 
attention it so richly deserves. I 
urge you gentlemen to study it, 
for a plan was there outlined for 
the regimentation of the world in 
the production and distribution of 
foodstuffs, with aside observations 
on finance and industry. We will 
sketch a few only of the major 
conclusions of the conference as 
embodied in its Final Act. 

These conclusions may be gath- 
ered into two groups: the scientific 
and the political. The first, while 
wordy, repetitious, and preten- 
tious sometimes to the point of 
being almost  smile-provoking, 
contains many admirable and de- 
sirable things. Perhaps it is not 
really a fault they are unreach- 
ably altruistic. The Final Act in- 
corporates and reincorporates ad- 





also a holding back of the produc- 
tion of any crops “which compete 
for acreage with essential foods.” 

A system of price control 
measures are to be set up to pre- 
vent “fluctuations in the prices of 
food, the instruments of produc- 
tion’ (described in another place 
as “fertilizers and machinery’’), 
and also “other necessities, 
cluding industrial goods.” 

The plan is to aim at a “world- 
wide policy of industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion,” which will 
require “reorientation in agri- 
culture.” 

Plans are to be devised “to 
ensure an adequate supply of 
credit to agriculture,” at low rates 
of interest; aid is particularly for 
the small farmer. 

Wages and hours are to come 
under consideration as to farm 
labor and industrial workers. 

Land tenures likewise are to be 
studied “to promote the produc- 
tivity and efficiency of agricul- 
ture and the welfare of its work- 
ers.” Could this mean that the 
State is to take over the owner- 
ship of the land? 

Agricultural populations are to 
be moved from overcrowded agri- 
cultural areas, both intra-national 
and international, and in such 


vanced theories on foods and food | cases the organization is to sup- 


values. It plans to meet the 
dietary problems and necessities 
of the entire world, as seen by the 
experts met at the conference. 
(It had nothing to say about the 
curse of alcohol, nor of the poison 
of nicotine, nor of caffeine, nor 
opium and all its derivatives, nor 
of any deleterious drugs.) The 
documents annexed to the Final 
Act pointed out the dietary needs 
and diseases of our own South, of 
India’s 400 millions, of China’s 450 
millions, of the peoples of tropical 
Africa, of Egypt, of Mexico, Chile, 
Bolivia, and elsewhere. Great 
Britain stood out as the only 
country mentioned and receiving 
only commendation. Russia 
escaped all mention. But the pur- 
pose of it all is good, just as ethi- 
cal and philosophical standards 
are good. 

However, I wish to say a few 
words about the political phases 
of the plan. 

The underlying principle is that 
the establishing of “freedom from 
want for all people in all lands” 
is the “mutual responsibility” of 
all the nations, as likewise “co- 
ordinated action to establish such 
conditions of international secur- 
ity as well make possible an ex- 
panding and balanced world 
economy.” 

In summary, the plan provides 
for a control and regimentation of 
the production and distribution of 
foodstuffs throughout the world 
and among the nations of the 
world. The organization is not a 
magnified Red Cross to adminis- 
ter help to stricken areas through- 
out the earth, but a sort of super- 
state to supervise and direct the 
food resources of all peoples. 

The aim is that in every coun- 
try “each person” who is “with- 
out an adequate diet” shall have 
his diet improved “in the direc- 
tion of obtaining the physiological 
requirements of health,” with 
“adequate social security meas- 
ures, such as family allowances, 
social insurance, and minimum 
wages.” Furthermore (and the 
phrases may be ominous), there is 
to be “some form of direct action 
to make protective foods available 
free, or at low prices, to groups 
with inadequate diets.” That is, 
if you need food, find it, and 
take it. 

The plan contemplates the 
allocation of the production of 
particular foodstuffs to particular 
areas. For example, the increas- 
ing of herds in certain parts of 
Europe, and the holding back of 
the rebuilding of depleted live- 
stock herds in other countries 
(this probably refers to us), and 








“to provide 


port arrangements 
for the 


adequate safeguards 

settlers.” 
International commodity  ar- 

rangements are to be made, in- 


volving “changes in the scale and | 


character of production” of farm 
products in the one country or 
the other; “adequate reserves will 
be maintained.” 

There is to be brought about 
“an equilibrium in balances of 
payments” and an “orderly man- 
agement of currencies and ex- 
change.” 

International grade standards 
are to be established, containers 
are to be standardized; transpor- 


tation charges are to be con-| 


trolled; middlemen are to be 
eliminated, and marketing, pro- 
cessing, storage and distribution 


costs, and margins between pro- | 


ducers and consumers are to be 
reduced. 

To reach “an economy of abun- 
dance” it is declared to be “an 
integral part of this program to 
reduce barriers of every kind to 
international trade and to elimi- 
nate all forms of discriminatory 
restrictions thereon, including in- 
equitable policies in international 
transportation, as effectively and 
as rapidly as possible.” 

One provision more—I quote it 
in full: 


“The democratic control and 
educational programs, which 
are features of the cooperative 
movement, can play a vital part 
in the training of good demo- 
cratic citizens, and assist in in- 
ducing a sound conception of 
economic matters.” 

Now, gentlemen, please under- 
stand: All this is on a world- 
wide basis; each and every nation 
is involved; it is a two-way street; 
it is not alone what we are going 
to do for and to the others; it is 
what they are going to do for and 
to us. For we are only one out 
of a present 44 members of the 
organization (now raised by 
Russia to 59), and we are the one 
with the greatest present power 
of production, of diversification, 
of transportation, of available 
natural resources, and of financial 
power. We are the Santa Claus. 
But remember also, we have con- 
siderable numbers amongst our 
130 millions who do not enjoy the 
affluence measured out by this 
document for the Australian bush- 
men, or the headhunters of 
Borneo. 

And speaking of finances, our 
present ante to sit in on this 
gigantic game of strip resources 
and well-being and just for im- 


in- | 


| mediate war relief in stricken 


| trans-atlantic areas—not counting 
| the Grand Design of relief from 
| want in all the world—is “1% of 


| 
| 
} 


the national income of the coun- 
| try for the year ending June 30, 
| 1943,” or as fixed by a resolution 
|of Congress, one billion three hun- 
| dred and fifty million dollars an- 
/nually. But as time goes on and 
| we begin our relief to all the 
| world, we shall have to put far 
| greater sums in the pot, by loans 
|or otherwise, to our less opulent 
|/and wiser members, to keep the 
| game going. 

| The Final Act of the Food Con- 
| ference provided for the establish- 
/ment of an Interim Commission 
}and a Permanent Organization. 
| Neither seems to have been estab- 
lished to date. Instead, there has 
been established the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration under an agree- 
ment signed in Washington, Nov. 
9, 1943, by the representatives of 
44 nations. While designated as 
an agreement, it is in form a 
treaty under the tests heretofore 
applied in our constitutional law. 
However it is to be treated, it is 
understood, as an Executive 
Agreement and so not requiring 
the treaty action of the Senate, 


us and upon all the other signa- 
tory States, including the payment 
of moneys from public funds. 
Fourteen of the nations realizing 
its character signed with reserva- 
tions, making it subject to rati- 
fication in accordance with their 
constitutional procedures. For 
us, the agreement was signed by 
the President himself, and with- 
out reservation or reference to 
constitutional procedure. 


| Protection of Minorities 


| Having all the circumstances 
and conditions in mind, and tak- 
consideration certain 
|minority influences that have 
|been operative in the framing of 
|all this, it is difficult indeed to 
'escape the conclusion that these 
| principles were invented and are 
| fostered for the prime purpose of 
protecting the minority groups of 
| Europe who have fled their native 
‘countries but wish to return 
| thereto after the war—a purpose 
to make Germany, and Austria, 
and Poland, and the Balkan 
States, and perhaps Russia, a safe 
place in which they may live “in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

This fact becomes clear when 
we note the provisions of the in- 
ternational agreement covering 
primarily war relief, which stipu- 
lates “for the return to their 
homes of prisoners, exiles, and 
other displaced persons,” and also 
properly lays it down that relief 
shall be distributed fairly, “with- 
out discrimination because of race, 
creed, or political belief,’ but adds 
that account shall be taken, how- 
ever, of “needs caused by dis- 
criminatory treatment by the 
enemy during its occupation of 
the area.” 

Looking to the post-war period, 
and remembering that the fear 
and want concept is intended for 
permanent application, not tem- 
porary, we must not overlook that 
we ourselves have minority prob- 
lems as old as the nation. We 
have the colored minority, we 
shall have a Japanese minority, 
and we have other minority 
groups that bid fair to bring 
trouble. We have always had 
some want amongst us. Who will 
bell this cat of America? 


International Police 


I suppose this is where this 
much touted international police 
force appears. A few airplanes, 
we are told, will be able to per- 
suade the majority to treat the 
minority as someone else outside 
the country believes they should 
be treated. Since fear and want 
are to be eliminated, this airplane 
persuasion must of course not use 
fear. (Perhaps the airplanes are 
to be used merely to drop educa- 
tional pamphlets.) 
lay down and who will avvly 





le P 
| ing into 





Russia or for us? 


planes are going to bomb us into 
subjection without fear, so that 
the minority, not the majority, 
shall rule as somebody else thinks 
they should rule?’ Britain also 
has some minority problems in 
India, in Africa; the Netherlands 
have them in the Dutch East 
Indies, 
them elsewhere. 

I trust you will pardon my giv- 
ing my own formula for interna- 
tional rule: It fits this situation: 
You never complain that some 
other power does what you do, 
unless he violates his own law 
by so doing. You never ask an- 
other power to do what you do 
not do, unless his own laws en- 
title you to ask for it. That is a 
sort of living-in-glasshouses for- 
mula. 

Liberty, freedom, is the right 
of the majority to rule. The love 
of liberty is a fairly universal 
passion of humanity when free to 
express itself. But liberty was 
never implanted in the hearts of 
a people from the point of a bay- 
onet, nor will it ever be from the 
nose of an airbomb. Can we keep 
a straight face and say that 
bombers and occupying armies 





though imposing obligations upon ! 40.) from fear through fear? 


are to bring subjection without 
fear,—that they will give free- 


Our Finances 


Having in mind the meeting of 
all these obligations incident to 
bringing the Four Freedoms to 
the peoples of the world, as well 
as the cost of maintaining our 
own homes and feeding and 
clothing and housing and educat- 
ing our own children—with all 
this in mind we may give brief 
notice to our own financial situa- 
tion. I believe I am reasonably 
accurate in these astronomical 
calculations. 


With a gross public Federal 
debt, direct and guaranteed, of 
approximately 170.6 billions of 
dollars; with a projected expendi- 
ture for the future of 8 billions 
of dollars per month, of which 
3 billions are to be raised by tax- 
ation and 5 billions by deficit fi- 
nancing, or a total of 60 billions 
of debt for the year, making a 
total debt of, say, 230 billions by 
Dec. 31, 1944; with a total war 
program authorized since July, 
1940, of 344 billions; with a re- 
quest for an additional 100 
billions, making a total on this 
count of 444 billions; with con- 
stantly rising taxes and cost of 
living; with drastically and in- 
creasingly curtailed production of 
foodstuffs; with a reported al- 
most saturated but still accumu- 
lating stock pile of ships, steel, 
copper, aluminum, small arms 
ammunition, and apparently other 
armaments, to say nothing of the 
still unused stock piles of alum- 
inum cooking utensils and used 
rubber tires we collected with 
brass bands and uninformed hys- 
terical enthusiasm; with a na- 
tional spending philosophy which 
is described as holding “that 
public finance is really only a 
matter of bookkeeping, that a ris- 
ing debt has no adverse conse- 
quences, and that without a con- 
stantly increasing debt we cannot 
have full employment and pros- 
perity;’ with the knowledge that 
Britain’s total expenditures dur- 
ing the war period—July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1943, was only 60.9 
[billions of dollars, and Canada’s 
jonly 9.8 billions of dollars, while 
our expenditures were 125.2 
billions, and that apparently we 
have not lessened that ratio to 
date; with the forecast that our 
ante into the overhead cost of 
the game of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration is to be 40% of the total 
(the United Kingdom gives 15% 
and Russia 15%, with driblets 
handed out to the other nations, 
the total for the whole British 
Empire being only 24.8% against 





our 40%); with our initial com- 
mitment for immediate war re- 


But who will lief approximating 1.35 billions 
the 
rule as to fear or want—either for | of the principle that sent millions 
Whose air- of yards of our rayon to clothe 


of dollars; with the recollection 


and other nations have| 





‘the dusky beauties of North Af- 
|rica while our own women folk 
| went without; with a recollection 
|of the shiploads of wheat we sent 


to the same place to feed starving 


|natives, only to find these same 
| natives with large stores of home- 
| grown 


wheat, the export of 
which we had prevented and 
which we had to buy from them 
at fancy prices; with a partial 
knowledge of the billions we 
have virtually forced on Latin 
America who are reported now 
to fear more our economic domi- 
nance than they formerly feared 
our supposed armed imperialism; 
with an indisputable knowledge 
that we are bringing the whole 
world into a state of mind where 
they expect from America every 
conceivable help in any dreamed 
of amounts, by money and other 
assistance without any thought 
of the slightest responsibility. on 
their part that they are ever ex- 
pected to pay any considerable 
part of it back to us; with a mon- 
umental Santa Claus-minded con- 
trol here, giving gratuities, not 
as the real Santa Claus, out of 
their own pockets, but on the 
contrary, out of your pockets and 
my pockets—with all this in mind 
it would be superfluous in me to 
say anything about our future 
finances. He who would discover 
them, must fathom the deepest 
abysses of the lowest financial 
hell. I have no desire to make the 
trip, but we may all have to make 
it together. 

But let us assume we get the 
money somehow—that we dis- 
cover a gold mine, or strike an 
oil well, or that Britain and 
France pay their first world war 
debt, or that Britain and Russia 
compensate for their lend-lease 
aid, or that the Latin Americas 
repay to us the great advances 
we have made to them, or that 
Britain says you go ahead and re- 
coup from world trade, or that 
the nations pass the hat for us, 
or that everybody burns up the 
Government bonds he owns, so 
that somehow we come into funds 
—still it will take more than 
money to work out this plan. It 
will take grit and work and sac- 
rifice from all of us, not merely 
the few; it will spell scant ra- 
tions, long and longer hours, 
fewer comforts, cheerless days; it 
will demand of all, not the few, 
the highest order of patriotic de- 
votion, civic virtue, moral cour- 
age, intense industry, and com- 
plete unity to a single purpose. 
And not only must we here in 
America have these things, but 
they must be the common posses- 
sion of the peoples of the world. 

Do you believe we and the 
world have the civic virtue, the 
moral force, the honesty, the 
spirituality, the brotherhood of 
man in our hearts, enough to 
carry all this through? 


National Deficiencies 


Where do we, ourselves, stand 
in these necessary qualities? 

You know how near we are to 
Cleveland’s dictum: “Public of- 
ficials are the trustees of the 
people.” You know that now we 
sometimes have a shamelessness 
that shocks. So also you know 
that great groups of our people 
expect to live without work as 
of right, and intend so to live; 
that our children, who tomorrow 
must carry on, are being corrupt- 
ed by false economic, social, gov- 
ernmental, and religious doc- 
trines, even in our public schools; 
that we are oppressed by a great 
mass of rules, regulations, and 
directives that are unconstitu- 
tional, that are the offscourings 
of legally dissolute bureaucracies, 
and that are making of us a law- 
less people, both by omission and 
commission; that we are unbe- 
lievably wasteful in food, mate- 
rials, machinery, transportation, 


manpower, and above and beyond | 


all, wasteful of the virtues that 
go to make character; that we 
are increasingly careless of our 
word and our promises, a care- 


lessness that affects all classes 


and all vocations; that the Gov- 
(Continued on page 1114) 


} 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The Memphis, Tenn., Light, Gas 


& Water Department plans to re- 

tire a block of $389,000 electric 

bonds of 1964 and has budgeted a 

sum of $400,670 to pay the prin- 

cipal, plus the 3% call charge. A 

further $756,359 of maturing 
i bonds will be paid off during the 
present year, reducing the elec- 
tric department principal debt to 
$11,191,000 from the _ original 
: aggregate of $15,750,000 in June, 
i 1939. 


A grand total of $1,751,000 in 
bond principal and interest will 
be paid on the entire utility debt 
this year and this will leave 
$14,734,000 of outstanding bonds 
on the municipally - owned 
properties, according to the 1944 
forecast of the division, of 


which Major Thomas H. Allen 
is President. The last of the gas 
department debt, which totaled 
$5,250,000 when the property 
was purchased by the city in 
1939, will be paid off on June 1 
next. After paying $394,760 in 
bond principal, the water de- 
partment indebtedness at the 
close of the present year will be 
$3,543,000. 


The forecast reveals the divi- 


sion expects to end the year with 
a net profit of $3,026,895. Its rev- 
enues are contemplated to be $14,- 
682,111 and operating expense 
$10,341,805. Thus net revenue 
would be $4,340,206. Additional 
deductions of $508,658 for bond 
interest and $804,753 for sinking 
fund appropriations are planned. 

Maj. Thomas H. Allen, presi- 
dent of the L. G. & W. Commis- 
sion, already has announced a $4,- 
500,000 construction program de- 
signed for the three departments 
which will consume a major part 
of the remaining net earnings of 
the division accumulated since it 
began operation. 

The widespread building pro- 
gram is expected to get off to a 
fast start this year with expendi- 
ture of nearly $2,000,000 for work 
Major Allen said is “‘badly needed” 
because of demands made recently 
on the division for additional 
service. 

After construction funds have 
been used or set aside from ac- 
cumulated net earnings, the divi- 
sion plans to end the year with 
surplus net profits of $379,569. 

Each year since the city began 
operation of the utilities, depait- 
ments have set aside funds for de- 
preciation. This money has been 
fed into a renewals and replace- 
ment fund, separate and apart 
from net earnings. 


Major Allen said the “R. & 
R.”” fund now has a total of 
$3,753,000. This money, he said, 
is invested mainly in Govern- 
ment securities. Funds in “R. 
& R.” by departments include: 
Gas, $811,000; electric, $940,000, 
and water, $2,002,000. An addi- 
tional $1,862,080 is earmarked 
for operating expense for “R. & 
R.” this year. 


Anticipated revenues and ex- 
penditures by departments this 
year follow: Electric, $6,356,453 
revenue and $5,436,576 deductions, 
leaving $919,877 net profit; gas, 
$6,401,267 revenue and $4,846,808 
deductions, leaving $1,554,459 net 
profit; water, $1,924391 revenue 
and $1,371,832 deductions, leaving 
$552,559 net profit. 

Should the division find that 
it will be unable to carry on 
construction scheduled for 1944, 
Major Allen said money. set 
aside for constructicn purposes 
will be used for calling electric 
bonds in advance of maturity. 
War Production Board priorities 
must be obtained for most ma- 
terial used by the division. 

Mayor Walter Chandler has an- 
nounced that $500,000 would be 
“contributed” by the division to 
the city treasury and a 15-cent 
reduction made in Memphis’ tax 
rate of $2.10 on each $100 valua- 
tion. 

In addition to this contribu- 
tion, the division has budgeted 































$612,795 as the equivalent it 
will pay in taxes to the city, 
giving the city a total revenue 
of $1,112,795 from the utilities 
this year. 


U. S. Supreme Court Rejects 
Coral Gables Debt Refunding 


The U. S. Supreme Court on 
March 13, by a 4 to 4 voting split, 
affirmed rejection by the Fifth 
Federal Cireuit Court of the 
debt refunding plan, involving 
approximately $9,000,000 obliga- 
tions, promulgated by the city of 
Coral Gables in 1940. The high 
court granted a review of the case 
in November, 1943, following the 
decision of the Circuit Court, 
which held that the plan was not 
filed in good faith and not fair 
to opposing creditors. 


Among the creditors who 
opposed the 1940 program were 
Ed C. Wright of St. Petersburg, 
and the American National 
Bank of Nashville, and they 
complained on the ground that 
the 1936 refunding program, 
adopted by the city before pas- 
sage of the Federal Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act, had been aban- 
doned; that discriminatory set- 
tlements with certain creditors 
were subsequently made, and 
that under the 1940 plan non- 
consenting bondholders were 
being “bludgeoned into sub- 
mission.” 


N. Y. State Net Debt 
Cut $72,000,000 Since 1938 


Within the remainder of the 
present fiscal year and the next 
10 years ending March 31, 1954, 
maturities of New York State 
bonds will total $212,158,000, or 
52.5% of the outstanding serial 
bonds, according to the municipal 
department of R. W. Pressprich & 
Co., New York, which says in a 
study on the value of the State’s 
oonds that these bonds will be 
paid, in all probability, without 
recourse to refunding, a practice 
of the State since 1849. This, ac- 
cording to the firm, emphasizes 
the fact that there will be a 
steady retirement of bonds. 


out that on Feb. 1, 1944, the 
sinking funds for the $228,500,- 
000 outstanding term. bonds 
amounted to $148,694,881, and 


consistent with actuarial re- 
quirements these sinking funds 
will be further built up te meet 
the principal of the debt at ma- 
turity. The issuance of term 
bonds was discontinued in 1917, 
and no more term bonds may 
be authorized, as all new State 
bonds must be serial, according 
to the Censtitution as amended 
in 1938. 


In addition, the firm points Philadelphia Issues Tabulated | 


Yarnall & Co., Philadelphia, 


will furnish upon request a copy | 
of their special circular contain- | 


to 334% thereafter. Maturities 
will be extended from 9 to 16 
years. Approximately $51,000,- 
000 of additional bonds held in 


|ing a description of the outstand- 
issues of the city of | 
shows 


| Philadelphia. 
| the principal amount of each issue, 
| coupon rates, maturities, sinking 
'fund holdings, form of bond and 
Requests for copies 
of the study should be addressed 
| to Yarnall & Co., 1528 Walnut St., | 


} 
| 
} 


ing bond 
The study 


legal opinion. 


| Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


_Montreal, Que., Default-Cure 


The State’s authorized but un- | 


issued bonds now amount 


to | 


$407,570,000, these authorizations | 
being for grade crossings elimina- | 


tion, highways 
and housing. 


to the Constitution. 


and parkways, 
Each authorization 
has been approved by the people 
of the State through amendments 


Because of the accumulated 
surplus, as well as the change in 
the fiscal year, the State has been 
able to eliminate borrowing in 
anticipation of revenue. This is 
in contrast to net temporary debt 
of $144,364,706 on June 30, 1933, 
and the more recent high of $75,- 
744,335 on June 30, 1939. On Feb. 
1, 1944, the only unfunded debt 
consisted of $404,486 of notes in 
anticipation of appropriations, 





and $7,062,000 of bond anticipa- 
tion notes, most of which have 
been funded by the bond offering 


of March 1. 


Important to bondholders, 
says the study, is that gross and 
net funded debt have been sub- 
stantially reduced within recent 
years. The all-time high of the 
gross funded debt was reported 
June 30, 1938, as $681,823,000. 
As of Feb. 1, 1944, including 
bonds sold March 1, the amount 
was $617,166,000. Moreover, the 
decline in the net is a better 
comparison of the change in the 
funded debt, as it gives effect 
to the accretion of the sinking 
funds. On June 30, 1938, this 
net funded debt was $541,299,- 
157, whereas on Feb. 1, 1944, 
including the new bonds, it was 
$468,471,119. This is a reduc- 
tion in six years of $72,828,038 
or 13.4%. 


Debentures Offered 


A Canadian syndicate of banks 
and investment houses, headed by 
Corp., 
and L. G. Beaubien & Co., made 
public offering last week of $48,- | 


the Dominion Securities 


the city’s sinking and working 
capital funds will be cancelled. 


'John Pershing Partner 
In Masslich & Mitchell 


|Municipal Counsel 

Admission of John Pershing as 
|a partner was announced March 
10 by Masslich & Mitchell, one af 
'the outstanding municipal law 
' firms in the country. Mr. Pershing 
has been associated with the firm 
since June, 1935, and his father 
is senior member of Pershing, 
| Bosworth, Dick & Dawson, mu- 
|'nicipal bond attorneys of Den- 
| ver. 

The firm of Masslich & Mit- 


433,500 series A refunding deben- | chell, was formed in January 1929 
tures, with coupon rates ranging by Robie L. Mitchell, senior part- 


from 2%% to 3%%, at a price of 
par. This financing is being car- 
ried out as part of the over-all 
debt refunding provided for in 
the plan recently adopted by 
the municipal government and 
authorized by the Quebec Legis- 
lature. Purpose of the current 
offering is to provide for pay- 
ment of overdue bank loans 
and bond principal maturities. 
The city defaulted in principal 
debt payments several 


years)! 


ner, and Chester B. Masslich, has 
been identified as bond counsel 
with a majority of the publie 
revenue bond issues brought out im 
recent years and introduced the 
modern trust indenture or trust 
agreement to secure such secur 
ties. This instrument was first 
prepared by the firm to secure 
the bridge revenue bonds issued 
by the City of Louisville for the 
construction of the municipal 
bridge over the Ohio River. 





ago, although it continued to pay 
interest on the maturities at the 
The series A re- | 
funding obligations are dated May | 
1944 and mature serially on) 
incl. | 
believed that a_ portion! 
of the issue will be placed pri-| 
vately in the United States by the | 
and 


contract rate. 


1, 
May 1 from 1944 to 1953 
it. is 


Dominion Securities Corp. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


The recent adoption of the 
plan for financial reorganization 
of the city climaxed protracted 
negotiations between represen- 
tatives of creditors, city offi- 
cials and the Quebec Municipal 
Commission, which has super- 
vised the financial affairs of the 
city since the initial default. 
Aside from the current isue, the 
program calls for payment of 
contract rates on the remainder 
of the approximately $228,000,- 
000 of net city debt, and 344% 


Among the other issues car- 
rying his firm’s legal approval 
which Mr. Mitchell considers 
the most interesting examples 
of self-liquidating public enter- 
prises are the Bridge Revenue 
Bends of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, the State of Ohie, 
and the State of Maryland, the 





Turnpike Revenue Bonds of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Tunnel Revenue 


Bonds of the City of Mobile, 
the Water Revenue Bonds of 
the City of Miami, and the re- 
| cent issue of $20,000,000 Elec- 

tric Revenue Bonds of the 

Puerto Rico Water Resources 

Authority. 

The firm has furnished legak 
opinions on hundreds of issues, 
both general obligation and rev- 
enue, brought out by States, 
cities, counties, school districts, 
etc., in all parts of the country. 

















This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


60,000 Shares 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


414% Convertible Preferred Stock 


Par value $100 per share 





Price $103 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1944, to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the secur‘cies in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


March 16, 1944 


ae 


WATLING, LERCHEN €&¥ CO. 
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Some Factors In 


Post-War International Pattern 


The Proposed 


(Continued from page 1112) 


ernment has lost all sense of bal- 
ance between taxation and ‘suc- 
cessful business, and that business 


has lost its sense of proportion | 
ithe laws and customs of war. This 


between wise and unwise expen- 
ditures because government is 
supposed to be paying such a 
large part of the expense; that 
never before have the people 
been so divided into classes as 
now, ready and of a temper to 
fly at one another’s throats. 

But I need name no more— 
though there are many—of the 
things that now hamper us, and 
will do so more and more, in our 
effort to get back to sound think- 
ing and right living, to wise na- 
tional growth and to the upbuild- 
ing of the prosperity and wel- 
fare of all of the people. Yet I 
wish clearly to make the point 
that, unless corrected, these mat- 
ters I have touched upon will not 
only retard, if not make impos- 
sible, our national recovery, but 
are likely to stand as a bulwark 
against our successfully meeting 
any great international burden, 
after the war. 

If we are to be the savior of 
the world we must come to our 


armies of France and Germany 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, and to have been basic to 
all codes since drawn covering 


advanced code prohibited the use 
of poison in wells, or food, or 
arms; forbade inflicting of addi- 
tional wounds upon a disabled 
enemy; declared that command- 
ers should, as a rule, give notice 
of bombardments “so that non- 
combatants, and especially women 
'and children may be removed be- 
‘fore the bombardment com- 
|mences;” it stipulated the sanc- 
‘tity of protective flags or signals 
for buildings containing works of 
‘art, scientific museums, astron- 
|omical observatories, precious li- 
'braries, so that they might be 
|preserved; and so on with like 


protection for non-combatant life 


‘and non-military private prop- | 


‘erty. This was in 1863, in a code 
—of our own volition. Holland, 
'an unsympathetic British author- 
‘ity, characterizes the rules “as 
| certainly more severe (that is, 
|against the belligerents) than the 
‘rules which would be generally 
‘enforced in a war between two 


task with the spirit and the vir- | independent states.” 


tues of a savior. 


International Handicaps 


| The Hague Conferences of 1899 
iand of 1907 embodied in formal 
| multi - partite 

We may now say something) 
about the international moral fi- | 
ber that the world has for use in| 


conventions, all 
these principles, extending them 
in some instances, as for example, 
by specifically prohibiting in the 


coming to this task of world sal- | First Conference the dropping of 


vation. 

We may say to begin with that 
the world has gone back a half a/ 
millenium in its conduct of inter- 
national relations in time of war, 
and may we say further that no 
nation has to bear a greater blame 
for this than our own. 


Lessening the Horrors of War 


Three and a quarter centuries 
ago the great Dutch publicist, dip- 
lomat, theologian, and literateur, 
Hugo Grotius, brought forth his 
work De Jure Belli et Pacis. This 
work has deeply influenced the 
conduct of nations at war from 
his time on until the opening of 
World War I. Grotius stated these 
reasons for writing the treatise: 

“I saw prevailing throughout 
the Christian world a license in 
making war of which even bar- 
barous nations would have 
been ashamed; recourse being 
had to arms for slight reasons 
or no reason; and when arms 
were once taken up, all rever- | 
ence for divine and human law 
was thrown away, just as if 
men were thenceforth author- | 
ized to commit all crimes with- | 
out restraint.” 


From the time of Grotius until | 
World War I, men had consciously 
tried ever to lessen the ills of 
war, and especially to relieve | 
non-combatants—old men, wom- | 
en, and children, the sick and 
the wounded—from the ravages | 
of war. Nations had sought to. 
find ways to restrict as much as 
might be the theater of war, and 
to recognize and protect neutrals 
in their normal trade and travel. 
War was held a curse whose evils 
should be kept, so far as might 
be done, within the smallest 
limits and affecting the fewest 
number. 

In this great march of human- 
ity for a higher level of interna- 
tional life and relations among 
the peoples of the earth, this 
great country of ours took a lead- 
ing and glorious part. 

The first body of rules ever is- 
sued by any.power for the con- 
trol and guidance of its armies 
in the field, was that prepared 
by Dr. Francis Lieber and pro- 
mulgated. by Lincoln in 1863 for 
the use of the Union Armies in 
the Civil War. It went beyond 
the usual war practice of nations 
in protecting the weak and inno- 


|;manded by the necessities 


|projectiles and explosives from 
/balloons, and by inferentially do- 


ing so in the Second Conference. 
The Convention on the Laws 


the Second Hague Conference 
1907, had provisions: Forbidding 


‘the use of poison or poisoned 
weapons; the killing or wound- 


ing treacherously of individuals 


belonging to the hostile nation or | 
‘army; the killing or wounding of 


an enemy who, having lain down 
his arms, or having no longer 
means of defense, had surren- 


| dered at discretion; it forbade any 
‘rule or practice that no quarter 


would be given, and likewise the 


‘employment of arms, projectiles, 
|or material calculated to cause 
| unnecessary 


suffering; enemy 
property was not to be destroyed 


'or seized unless such destruction 


imperatively de- 
of 
war; family honor and rights, the 
lives of persons, and _ private 


or seizure be 


|property, as well as religious con- 


victions and practices, were to be 


|respected; and pillage was for- 


mally forbidden. This provision 
must obviously be taken as call- 


_ing for the sparing of women and 


children upon_ considerations 
pointed out by Grotius nearly 300 
years before. It was also provided 
that: “In sieges and bombard- 
ments all necessary steps must be 
taken to spare, as far as possible, 
buildings dedicated to religion, 
art, science, or charitable pur- 


_ poses, historic monuments, hospi- 


tals, and places where the sick 
and wounded are collected, pro- 


vided they are not used at. the 


time for military purposes,” all 
which were to be = properly 
marked and notified to the 
enemy. 


This summary survey has been 
given in order that you might 
gather, more or less clearly, the 
advance which humanity had 
made toward curtailing the hor- 
rors and suffering of war. 


Our Backsliding 


Now let us be unflinchingly 
honest with ourselves and then 
ask whether there is any one es- 
sential thing that was forbidden 
by these ameliorating codes that 
has not been practiced in this 
present war, and the most of them 
in World War I. The things over 
which we professed horror at the 





cent. These rules are said to 


have been largely followed by the ' 


beginning of the war—the bomb- 
ardment from the air of cities, 


'—having all this 


and Customs of War on Land of |this may-be the worst curse of 


| towns, and villages, the whole- | now” has far more ill than good | Venezuelan ports in 


|sale destruction of property, the 
| indiscriminate killing, including 
ithe aged, the infirm, the women 
land children—do we not now hail 
/all these as achievements deserv- 
|ing highest praise? 

| It will not do to pass off all 
| these operations and others as be- 
|ing merely a matter of retalia- 
ition on our part. We as well as 
i'the enemy have been aggressors, 
both in the last war and in this. 
Furthermore, that one nation vi- 
olates a law is no proper justifi- 
cation for another nation to do 
so. Remember the old dictum: 
“Two wrongs do not make a 
|right.” Our love for peace, our 
| actual record for peace, our 
boasted concern for humanity, 
should have led us to seek some 
arrangement with our enemies to 
curtail barbarous methods, rather 
than to try to outdo them. There 
is, moreover, the strongest reason 
for believing that the General 
Staff of every first class power 
in the world, including our own, 
spent their full effort between 
World Wars first and second in 
trying to develop methods and 
weapons that would wipe out 
peoples, not merely’ destroy 
armies and navies. All planned 
for a war of extermination. They 
will be at it again after this war, 
unless curbed. 

Having in mind the day by 
day plan and effort to instill hate 
in the hearts of the peoples of 
one warring group against the 
peoples of other warring groups; 
having in mind the suffering, the 
indignities, the sickness, the 
woes and misery, the starvation 
which the one side has inflicted 
on the other; remembering the 
loss of husbands, sons, and kin, 
and the grief and anger this has 
built in the hearts of all peoples 
in mind, and 


the war, can we not see how dif- 
ficult it will be, after the war 





is over, for the nations to settle 
down to rebuilding the world 
;even on the basis of brotherly 
love?. Yet, if the rebuilding is 
on any other basis than kindness 
and brotherly love, it will be 
merely another chapter in the 
rule of force and hate, a pre- 
cursor for another war. Our 
peace will be but another armis- 
tice of Versailles. 


Union Now 


There is one matter we might 
mention here as an incident to 
the post-war world—the propa- 
ganda now waging for our 
“union now” with Britain in a 
world super-state. 

Some facts should be in mind. 
For hundreds of years, western 
Europe has feared and sought to 
make herself secure against the 
Russian Bear. This was one 
prime consideration of the great 
plan of Henry IV conceived in the 
brain of Elizabeth of England. 
This fear was one of the causes 
that wrecked the Holy Alliance. 
With Germany defeated and a 
prostrate France, there will be 
nothing between Russia and the 
Atlantic. The United Kingdom 
will be without her usual Euro- 
pean protection worked out 
through alliances and balance of 
power arrangements. She now 
seeks. aid from beyond the At- 
lantic. It would hardly do to 
form an open alliance against 
Russia; and both Britain and our- 
selves should be wary of an alli- 
ance with her. So the device is 
conceived of a “union” of states, 
which, however, would tie the 
nations together more securely 
than an alliance and be a greater 
threat to Russia. 

But such an alliance would 
lead, and such a “union” will 
lead, sooner or later, to a coun- 
ter-alliance by the other nations 
that would challenge the power 
of such a “union,” so meaning 
either constant war for suprem- 
acy or a war of absolute con- 
quest by the one or the other and 
a consequent enslavement of the 
conquered. Peace without liberty 





spells a stalemate in civilization 
and spiritual development. “Union 


|in it. Nor must America ever 
become a party to an attempted 
military domination of the world. 

The propagandists for the “un- 
ion now” plan, are trying to 
build a sentiment therefor by 
telling us how interested Britain 
is and always has been in our 
welfare, prosperity, and security; 
‘that she has been during the 
whole history of the Republic a 
sort of guardian angel watching 
over us; and that during the cen- 
tury and a half of our national 
existence we have been the hap- 
less and helpless beneficiaries of 
British land and sea power. 

Of course, this is not fact. We 
have grown and prospered in 
spite of, not because of Britain’s 
power. 

There have been occasions when 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have risen to heights of for- 
bearance and tolerance and peace- 
ful intent, one towards the other, 
unequalled in the history of great 
nations. We may recall to our 
minds two of them—the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement for the limita- 
tion of armaments on the Great 
Lakes and the arbitration of the 
questions involved in the British 
construction and outfitting of 
Confederate raiders. We have also 
settled by equally peaceful means 
our northern and Alaskan boun- 
dary between Canada and our- 
selves. We began this peaceful 
course under the Jay Treaty of 
1794. There was another incident, 
a gesture, with Dewey at Manila 
Bay, but in appraising this we 
should not forget the Casablanca 
incident between Germany and 
England, which showed their re- 
lationship. 

But there 
the picture. 
out briefly. 


British Guardianship Over Us 


In appraising this guardianship 
we are entitled to remember that 
as we tottered forward after 
Yorktown, Britain refused to sur- 
render forts and territory coming 
to us under the treaty of peace, 
driving us to the threat of war 
measurably to obtain our rights; 


is another side to 
We will sketch it 


ican commerce almost to destruc- 
tion during the period of British 
Orders in Council and the French 
decrees, including the Berlin and 
Milan decrees; so when Britain, 
still clinging to our territory, in- 
cited the Indians on our borders 
to all the horrors and savagery 
of Indian warfare against our de- 
fenseless settlers, fired upon our 
vessels, stopped American ves- 
sels on the high seas, impressed 
American seamen, and then 
waged with us the War of 1812; 
so with her challenge’ with 
France of the Monroe Doctrine of 
which they now _ erroneously 
claim authorship, in La Plata 
(1846) with armed force; so we 
may remember when, the North 
and South being locked in a 
death struggle, Britain joined 
with France and Spain in an 
armed invasion and occupation of 
Mexico, contrary to the Monroe 
Doctrine, though, be it said to her 
credit, Britain retired from this 
venture when the imperialistic 
aims behind it became clear; we 
may remember, too, when during 
that same struggle of our Civil 
War, Britain permitted the out- 
fitting of Confederate raiders to 
such an extent and such manner, 
that our Minister, Charles Francis 
Adams, was forced to point out 
to Earl Russell, the British For- 
eign Secretary, “It would be su- 
perfluous in me to point out to 
your Lordship that this is war;” 
nor may we forget the long dis- 
putes over our rights in the 
Northeastern Coast _ fisheries, 
which more than once brought us 
to the brink of war because of 
measures of exclusion visited 
against us by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment; we may recall the Brit- 
ish boundary dispute with Ven- 
ezuela when we again had to 
threaten in order to bring about 
the observance of the Monroe 





Doctrine, and so also in the mat- 
ter of the Pacific blockade of 


1903 by 
Great Britain and other Euro- 
|'pean powers. We may not forget 
either the trade rivalries that 
|have gone on since the begin-, 
ning, and particularly when after 
the Civil War, our ships and 
commerce, driven from the seas 
by the Confederate raiders, built 
land fitted out in British ship- 
| yards, Britain seized the shipping 
‘of the world while we staggered 
forward again in an effort to re- 
gain our place. Nor may we for- 
get that in the present British 
War Parliament already they are 
complaining about us and our 
possible interference with un- 
hampered British trade after the 
war, nothwithstanding the enor- 
mous vital contributions we are 
making to her under lend-lease. 

Let us be just to Britain, but 
not unhistorically maudlin. 


World Organization 


We may now touch one point 
only about a world organization. 

In the eighth paragraph of the 
Atlantic Charter, the disarma- 
ment of certain nations is af- 
firmed as necessary “pending the 
establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general se- 
curity.” 

In the Moscow Declaration, it 
was asserted by the four signa- 
tories: 


“4. That they recognize the 
necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a gen- 
eral international organization, 
based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to mem- 
bership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance 
of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

This was signed by Secretaries 
of State, not by the heads of 
States. Sometime some point may 
be made of that fact. 

In the three power Declaration 
of Teheran—signed by President 
Roosevelt, Premier Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill, the 
most powerful triumvirate in all 
history—the post-war setup was 
stated with greatest caution—in- 





so with the harassment of Amer- |} 


deed the whole Declaration is a 
model of care and circumspec- 
tion, Here they said: 


“Emerging from these cor- 
dial conferences we look with 
confidence to the day when all 
peoples of the world may live 
free lives, untouched by ty- 
ranny, and according to their 
varying desires and their own 
consciences.” 


A number of interesting ques- 
tions “emerge,” like the negotia- 
tors, from these various state- 
ments and others made by one or 
more of the signers, but we shall 
consider now but one—that which 
declares for “a general interna- 
tional organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all peace-loving states, and 
open to membership by all such 
states, large and small... .” 


The principle of the equality of 
sovereign states “large and small” 
is as old as the modern “society 
of nations,” now renamed to meet 
the spirit of the times, “the com- 
munity of nations.” 


The principle was announced 
120 years ago by Chief Justice 
Marshall in these words: 


“No principle of general law 
is more universally acknowl- 
edged than the perfect equality 
of nations, Russia and Geneva 
have equal rights. It results 
from this equality that no one 
can rightfully impose a rule on 
another. Each legislates for 
itself, but its legislation can 
operate on itself alone. A 
right, then, which is vested in 
all by the consent of all can be 
divested only by consent—as no 
nation can prescribe a rule for 
others, none can make a law of 
nations.” 


In this statement also are an- 
nounced a number of principles 
that are basic to our whole exist- 
ing world status and the status 
proposed in the post-war pattern. 





We will use only the dictum: 
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. | . ‘ : } , 
“Russia and Geneva have equal | cause that is a peace that is clearly! jungle where in cataclysms every | to try to tell you what to think or 


rights.” 
Applied to a world organization 


|'No permanent peace will come) own life. 


which is based on the “sovereign | unless this be done. The men who} 


equality 
States . 


of all peace-loving 
. large and small,” the 


principle means that in such an| 
organization the vote of Panama | 
the | 
United States; the vote of Salva- | 
dor would equal the vote of Eng- | 


would eaual the vote of 


land, and the vote of MHaiti,| 
the vote of Russia—that is, 
this would have been true of 


Russia prior to her action on 
the 2nd of this 
apparently she so 
self up as to give her 
votes. 

If the vote of Russia shall be 
increased by this new move, then 


16 or 17 


Russia will have 16 times as many | 


votes aS we have, nearly three 
times as many as Britain and her 
dependencies, within one vote of 
all the countries in continental 
Latin America, and within 10 
votes of all the rest of Europe 
combined as of 1929. 
ference with only the United 
States and the British Empire, 
Russia will outvote us more than 
two to one, and in a conference 
just with ourselves, 16 to one, as 
stated. 


In the Council created by the 
Food Agreement (U.N. R. R. A.), 
44 nations are represented—Rus- 
sia counting as one. In the new 
arrangement there will be 59 
nations, out of which we shall 
have one vote, and Russia 16 or 17. 
The Council for Europe set up 
under the Food Agreement (U.N. 
R. R. A.) is made up of 11 coun- 
tries of Europe besides Russia, 
and in addition Brazil, Canada, 
and the United States. Russia, 
under the new setup, will out- 
vote all the others combined. 
Russia will likewise dominate the 
Committee on Supplies, and the 
Committee on Financial Control. 

In any final permanent arrange- 
ment effort will no doubt be 
made, under some such pattern as 
the League of Nations Assembly 
and Council, to give to a few great 
Powers the control of the organ- 
ization. But, for rather obvious 
reasons, that refinement will not 
be given out just yet. We must 
not discourage or throw suspicion 
in the mirds of the small Powers. 

It is not necessary to point out 
to you members of the Bar just 
what could happen to us in any 
world organization where we are 
one out of 59 in all matters of 
voting; nor how hazardous our 
situation could be if the organiza- 


tion should put us by its votes 


under any obligation as to mili- 
tary expeditions against recalci- 
trant members or as the financial 
aid and assistance to the indigents. 


What Might Be Done 


Someone will ask: What may we 
do to solve this situation? 

First, this is a problem for all 
citizens, and not for a few inter- 
ested and revolutionary bureau- 
crats. It is the problem of every 
industry, of every farm, of every 
profession, of every household, of 
every man and woman of the 
nation, for if the present plans 
shall carry through they will want 
our money to pay their bills, and 
want us and our sons to police 
the world. The problem is not 
insoluble, taken over the years. 
With courage and unselfishness 
we shall work it out. But it will 
not be solved by wishful thinking 
or by revolutionary design. It 
calls for common council, not for 
dictatorial decree; it calls for a 
united purpose of a united people, 
not for a selfish design fathered 
by an alien minority. The wis- 
dom of the mass is always greater 
than the thinking of the few, how- 
ever able the few may be. 

Certain things may be men- 
tioned as the sine qua non’s of any 
permanent solution of the world 
disease: 


Peace Based on Justice 


We must have a peace based on 
justice rather than might; that is, 
it must be a peace upon terms that 
will leave all peoples willing if 
not anxious to carry them out, be- 


month, when| 
divided her-| 


In any con- | 


'want peace now and hereafter; 
they of America are not primarily 
concerned with questions of em- 
pire holding or empire building. 
Along with this peace should 
come a will to increase the spir- 
ituality of the earth’s peoples and 
a building up of a true spirit of 
the brotherhood of man by treat- 
|ing all men as brothers, not as 
enemies nor as menials or inferior 
orders of creation. Real peace 
will never come till the Gospel of 
'Christ rules the hearts of men, 
until we shall yield obedience to 
|the great commandment drawn 
from the statutes of Israel’s Law- 
| Giver: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
|'thy God with all thy heart, and 
| with all thy soul, and with all thy 
|mind. This is the first and great 
|/commandment. And the second 
_is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two 
/'commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” So spake the 
| Master to the quibbling Pharisee. 
| And after the Christ had gone 
'to the Father, James rephrased 
ithe principle: “If ye fulfil the 
| royal law according to the scrip- 
| ture, Thou shalt love they neigh- 
| bor as thyself.” 
| When this time comes, then 
shall the world have peace from 
arms, and that higher peace 
promised by Him Who alone can 
give it, for He said: “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto 
you. . Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


Such a peace would eliminate 
at once all armed force, because a 
rule of force is always a rule of 
hate on both sides, and peace will 
never be born of hate: This 
would dispose of international 
| police forces, occupying armies, 
and all the impossible tasks inci- 
dent to alien domination. Since 
war lords know only armies and 
guns and brute force, none of 
them of the victor nations would 
like this, but we their peoples 
would welcome it as our redemp- 
tion from bloodshed. For the 
people love the paths of peace and 
quiet and the orderly progress of 
an ever-increasing culture and 
advancing civilization and a con- 
stantly growing spirituality. 

A solution by a rule of brute 
force would discard all the wis- 
| dom of the ages and take us clear 
back to the dawn of civilization. 
Surely we have grown too much 
through the generations to make 
this the best answer we can now 
make. Surely we shall not try to 
live through again the whole his- 
tory of human kind, again using 
all the devices of armed peace 
and selfish power that have failed 
from the beginning. 


World Disarmament 


To bring us to our peace we 
should have total, not partial, 
world disarmament as the Atlan- 
tic Charter suggests. The reasons 
may be given in a sentence. You 
will no more have a_ world 
society of iaw and order by tak- 
ing away the guns from a part of 
the gang and letting the others 
tote theirs, than you will by hav- 
ing all of them tote all the guns 
they can carry—and all history 
shows this last will not bring 
peace. 


Moral Force 


We must have a world organiza- 
tion for purposes of deliberation, 
but not for the purpose of waging 
wars and imposing sanctions. We 
must bring to bear in the solution 
of matters of world concern, that 
moral force of the world of which 
President Wilson righly thought 
so highly. As the situation stands 
today, we of America have lost 
our own moral force in world 
affairs—a force which was once 
very great; we speak now only as 
our brute force may sustain us. 
There is indeed no moral force 
left in all the world to whose 
voice the warring nations are as 





yet willing to hearken. We are 
now living under the law of the 


are fighting and their families) pagans. 


| 


Are we Christians? We act like | 


Peaceful Adjustment of Inter- 
national Disputes 


One other element I will name. 
that is, the peaceful adjustment of 
international disputes. 

We ourselves have a great rec- 
ord for the adjustment of our in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful 
means, instead of by war and 
forceful compulsion. No nation 
has had a more effective or glori- 
ous past in developing the sys- 
tem than ourselves. We cannot 
even catalogue our achievements 
tonight—they are too numerous; 
but this much may be said: 

By the first treaty (Jay Treaty, 
1794) between ourselves and the 
Mother Country after our treaty 
of peace, we set up the system of 
arbitration of international diffi- 
culties, instead of settlement 
thereof by war. From then till 
now we have so worked out, 
peaceably, literally hundreds of 
cases that were possible causes of 
armed conflict. We have, over 
and over again, arbitrated boun- 
dary disputes—that ever-fruitful 
source of war. We have so settled 
many scores of claims of our citi- 
zens for injuries suffered at the 
hands of other countries. We 
have so adjusted questions touch- 
ing rights of fishery in coastal 
waters recognized and secured to 
us by treaty, as well as questions 
touching invasions of our sov- 
ereignty, our rights as neutrals, 
our rights as a belligerent, our 
rights and duties on the high seas, 
the rightfulness of the decisions 
of our Supreme Court. We have 
even arbitrated the rightfulness 
of acts of war committed against 
us. Furthermore, where we have 
been convinced that judgments 
rendered by arbitral courts in our 
favor have gone beyond the de- 
mands of justice and equity, we 
have refunded the excess to the 
injured country. The record is a 
glorious one. It has helped to 
make of us a heretofore peaceful 
nation. It has been a strong bul- 
wark against our shedding the 
blood of weaker nations and of 
our own sons. Yet in spite of this 
record of a hundred and fifty 
years, in spite of this custom or 
tradition we had built, I recall no 
announcement of any effort so 
peaceably to adjust the difficul- 
ties that lie behind the present 
holocaust. We have lost, at least 
for the moment, the temper to live 
at peace with our brethren of the 
world, our fellow Children of God. 


But I must close. 


I have touched tonight upon 
many matters and many incidents 
and principles. I have perhaps 
left you with few concrete. defi- 
nite concepts or conclusions in 
your minds. This was inevitable, 
insofar as my abilities are con- 
cerned, for the field of inquiry 
was very broad and none I have 
named might wisely go unmen- 
tioned. But if I shall have left 
you with the conviction that the 
matter is too complicated to be 
settled by some rule o’ thumb, or 
by some fireside chat, or by the 
ipse dixit of some ambitious, in- 
terested, would-be world leader; if 
I shall have left you with the con- 
viction that great issues and basic 
human urges and passions are in- 
volved which could preserve or 
could ruin our system of society 
and government, even our civil- 
ization, all depending upon how 
the urges and passions shall be 
directed and used; if I shall have 
left you with the determination 
to know more about all this be- 
fore you give your approval or 
disapproval of any plan that may 
be proposed; if I shall have left 
you with the knowledge that the 
situation in which we find our- 
selves is one of dire distress, and 
must be considered and solved 
without heat or rancor or parti- 
sanship, upon the utmost wisdom 
and highest patriotism—if I have 
been able to do this, my purpose 





an alternative to another war.) beast fights to the death for his | what to do. 


Members of the Los Angeles 
Bar, this future of ours is a mat- 
ter of concern for every citizen, 
for the task that lies ahead will 
rest with a heavy hand upon each 
of us. But the burden is yours, 
each of you, and yours not only, 
but the burden of your sons and 
your daughters, your grandsons 
and granddaughters, even for gen- 
erations to come. For we may not 
waste away our strength, our civic 
virtue, our inheritance of free in- 
stitutions, and recover them in a 
day. They were built by the gen- 
erations of illustrious, patriotic an- 
cestors who preceded us; they 
must be saved from destruction 
by ourselves, then rebuilt to even 
greater perfection by those who 
follow us. We can do it if we 
shall have the will to do it: our 
children can do it if we shall in- 
spire them to its accomplishment 

We must come to the task of 
decision that now faces us, with 
the purest motives. Avarice 
greed, selfish ambition, the thirsi 
for power and place and do- 
minion, must all be thrust from 
our hearts. We must come with 
the loftiest patriotism, with a 
single allegiance, undivided, un- 
shared, undefiled, for the Con- 
stitution under which we live—sc 
in effect runs the oath of office of 
each of you who grace the Bar o! 
this Commonwealth. Our hearts 
and hands must be clean of al’ 
foreign isms and alien political 
cults. The Constitution and its 
free institutions must be our 
ensign. 

For America has a destiny—e 
destiny to conquer the world—noti 
by force of arms, not by purchase 
and favor, for these conquests 
wash away, but by high purpose 
by unselfish effort, by uplifting 
achievement, by a course 0° 
Christian living; a conquest thai 
shall leave every nation free tc 
move out to its own destiny; @ 
conquest that shall bring, througt. 
the workings of our own example 
the blessings of freedom and lib- 
erty to every people, without re- 
straint or imposition or compul- 
sion from us; a conquest that 
shall weld the whole earth to- 
gether in one great brotherhooc 
in a reign of mutual patience 
forbearance, and charity, in < 
reign of peace to which we shal! 
lead all others by the persuasior 
of our own righteous example. 


This, gentlemen, is the destiny 
of our America. May God give u: 
citizens strength to live for it, and 
the moral power to achieve it. 

EEE 


Interesting Situation 


Steady and substantial growth 
in earnings of the “Utility Group” 
have increased the speculative at- 
traction of both the Prior Lien 
and Plain Preferred stocks of New 
England Public Service Company 
according to a detailed circular on 
the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national exchanges. Copies 
of this interesting circular may be 
had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon 
request. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have been 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon request by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


Guaranty Trust of N. Y. 


Situation Attractive 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York offers an attractive situa- 
tion according to a bulletin pre- 
pared by Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Cepies of this interest- 

















in speaking to you shall be fully 
met. It has not been my purpose 





Electronic “Master 
Mind” Saves Money 
& Labor Man Hours 


(Continued from first page) 
always been necessary to do the 
work of calibrating by hand, a 
painstaking, laborious process sub- 
ject to human error,’ Mr. Bal- 
lantyne explained. “It was there- 
fore decided that many advan- 
tages would be gained and very 
substantial savings effected if the 
task could be done electronically. 


“Months of intensive research 
and development work followed, 
and finally resulted in the per- 
fection of a special electronic in- 
strument employing 126 tubes 
which can ‘think,’ calibrate, cal- 
culate, and record dial readings 
many times faster than any human 
being—all without danger of er- 
ror. 


Essentially the Philco calibrator 
consists of three parts. The first 
supplies a source of standard fre- 
quencies against which the Signal 
Corps frequency meter is cali- 
brated. The second provides a 
means of mechanically contin- 
uously driving the dial of the fre- 
quency meter and electrically 
generating a sharp pulse every 
time the frequency meter is 
turned through “zero beat” with 
the standard signal. This standard 
signal, incidentally, is derived 
from WWV, the United States 
Government standard frequency 
station in Washington, which in 
turn is calibrated against the stars. 
The third unit of the calibrator 
automatically records and tabu- 
lates the dial reading. 


For the purposes of this elec- 
tronic “master mind,” it was nec- 
essary to develop a special type 
of frequency modulation (FM) 
detector, because the problem of 
exact calibration is far more com- 
plex than ordinary broadcast de- 
tection. In this instance, a form 
of frequency modulation, highly 
involved as compared with ordin- 
ary broadcasting, has been put to 
work to perform a precision job. 

“Not only is this electronic 
‘master mind’ now saving man- 
power and money for the Gov- 
ernment during the war emer- 
gency, but it contains the promise 
of important peacetime applica- 
tions in industry after the war,” 
Mr. Ballantyne pointed out. “It 
represents one of the many ways 
in which research, engineering, 
and production are all working in 
conjunction at Philco to further 
the war effort and to prepare to 
help create a higher standard of 
living when victory is won.” 





Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request: 


Du Mont Laboratories “A”: 
Merchants Distilling; Croweli- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory: 
General Instrument; Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Richardson; Hartford Empire Co.; 
Central Electric & Tel.; Massa- 
chusetts Power & Light $2 pre- 
ferred. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Look Good 


The current situation in Pitts- 
burgh Railways System, particu- 
larly certain of the underlying 
bonds, offers attractive possibili- 
ties for appreciation, according to 
a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
man & Co., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting study and also circulars on 
U. S. Radiator Corp., Jonas & 
Naumburg Corp., Fashion Park, 
Inc., and Oklahoma-Texas Trust, 
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A Post-War Depression Can 


Be Licked: 


Walter D. Fuller 


(Continued from page 1091) 


you are. I don’t know whether 


you are in either state of suspend- | 
ed animation. But suppose that the | 


great gong should sound tomor- 
row. Suppose you should awaken 
to find that V Day has come and 
that the first round in the battle 
of peace is on. Are you going to 
be able to meet the new problems 
of sales and markets and compe- 
tition? Are you going to be in the 
big battle for business or be as 
unprepared as we were at Pearl 
Harbor? Are you ready? 

And, gentlemen, that is indeed 
a serious question. Upon the way 
that the business men in America 
answer it depends the future of 
this nation. That is not an exag- 
geration. I cannot overemphasize 
that all the freedom and liberty 
and democracy which we are 
fighting to preserve today, on bat- 
tle fronts all over the world, can 
easily be lost when the war is 
won. 

I emphasize it because the only 
way that we can save ourselves 
from economic disaster—and I 
mean disaster by default and not 
by dictation—after this war is, 
first, to realize our dangers and 
our opportunity. Then we can 
choose wisely. 

We are teetering, ready to top- 
ple one way into state capitalism, 
or the other into the most abun- 
dant future that anyone can 
imagine. The groups of people 
who. vision paradise or hell are 
simply looking over opposite sides 
of the teeter-totter. The inferno 
is certainly there on one side. 
Probably it takes a little less 
imagination to see it and to feel 
the heat of its fires than to visual- 
ize the paradise that is awaiting 
on the other side. 

Let’s be as realistic as possible 
today. One simple fact is that to 
speed war production the Govern- 
ment has invested 16 billion dol- 
lars in new plants. Another sim- 
ple fact is that even in the midst 
of wartime prosperity we are a 
shell-shocked people from the 10 
years of depression. We are very 
gun-shy about depressions. It also 
is a simple fact that with 16 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Government 
plants and equipment the Amer- 
ican people are not going back 
either to apple-selling or leaf- 
raking. They are going to have 
jobs—either through our system of 
free enterprise or through a sys- 
tem of state capitalism. 

Do you realize what the 16 bil- 
lion dollars of Government invest- 
ment represents in plants? The 
U. S. Government owns the great- 
est industrial empire in the world 
today, with the single exception of 
Soviet Russia. We have boasted 
of our great industrial empires of 
steel and oil, etc., of the past. The 
industrial empire of the Govern- 
ment today is greater than all of 
these. 


The Defense Plant Corporation | 


of the REC which has spent 7 bil- 
lion of the total controls 1,774 
factories, scattered all over the 
country. The Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission have spent the 
other 9 billion. It is not known 
how many plants they financed, 
but it is safe to assume a similar 
mumber making a grand total of 
probably 3,500 plants and factories 
that are Government-controlled. 

The House of Morgan in its 
heyday never dreamed such a 
dream of empire. 


When the war is over the Gov- 
ernment will control 92% of the 
magnesium capacity of America. 
And magnesium is one of the im- 
portant metals of the future. The 
Governmert will control more 
than half the capacity for alumi- 
mum production. In aviation it 
will own 90%, or 10 times the 
Privatelv-owned capacity. More 

; than half of the important ma- 
chine tool industry will be in the 
hands of the Government. It will 
control 


capacity for producing’ 


more than one-third of the peace- 
time rubber consumption. In steel 
and oil it will have capacity giv- 
ing a controlling position. So in 
many other lines. In_ electric 
power, for example, with Boulder, 
Grand Coulee dams and TVA the 
Government has a hand on the 
switch of considerable electric en- 
ergy. Other agencies have owner- 
ship in farm lands and banking 
institutions. 

It may surprise you, too, to 
know that the largest publishing 
house in the world is not Curtis, 
it is not Life and it is not any 
other than the U. S. Government. 
Today the Government prints 441 
publications, of which 241 are is- 
sued monthly, nine daily, 48 week- 
ly and others on other periodical 
bases. 

And still there are some people 
who think that post-war planning 
for their businesses is unimpor- 
tant, or that they can do it before 
they go to bed some night, about 
as they would say their prayers. 
They think that the possibility of 
state capitalism is just another 
nightmare. 

Some who have looked at these 
possibilities of state capitalism in 
the post-war days want to give 
up in despair, just as some people 
who stand on the rim of Grand 
Canyon havea mighty urge to leap 
overboard. Others, standing there, 
think how fortunate that nature 
has done the excavation work and 
want to build a skyscraper. Thank 
Heavens, the great majority of 
American business men, instead of 
wanting to commit economic sui- 
cide, are planning to build a 
stronger, healthier and happier 
nation for freedom-loving men. 

They see the 3,500 or more 
plants which have been financed 
and built by Government as an 
opportunity for our economic sys- 
tem. They are thinking of these 
new and modern buildings and 
what can be made in them as a 
way to launch new _ products 
speedily. They are thinking of the 
more efficient machinery and how 
that will help to reduce costs. 
They are thinking of the oppor- 
tunity to increase production and 
expand their markets and sales. 

And those thoughts mean jobs 
in the post-war days. They mean 
payrolls and purchasing power. 
They mean prosperity and plenty 
instead of another depression and 
state capitalism. They mean em- 
ploying our selling way of life to 
solve our economic and _ social 
problems. They are the road-maps 
to a real land of milk and honey 
in post-war days. 

Recently I was talking with a 
group of businessmen in Newark 
about post-war planning, in con- 
nection with my activity as re- 
gional chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
One gentleman got up and said 





and listened to a lot of speeches 
and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that post-war planning was 
just a lot of bunk. 


I found out that what he really 
meant was that a lot of bunk was 
| being called post-war planning. I 
| think it is time to debunk some of 
ithe fancy stuff that has been 
, called post-war planning. If we 
ldo that I believe that we will see 
the opportunities ahead more 
clearly and understand how to 
meet them. The whole situation 
has been beclouded by the vapor- 
izing of some people who seem to 
| think that when the last shot is 
fired the curtain will automatic- 
ally rise on a better world, that 
customers can be picked off the 
trees like ripe apples and that if 
we can produce a national income 
of 135 billion dollars or more 
everyore will get a great big 
j juicy slice of the pie—a sort of 
|painless. effortless, share - the - 
| wealth Utopia. 
That last shot will only end the 











he had read a lot of pamphlets’ 





war—it won’t end the world we 
have known. 
people. They will be no purer, no 
meaner, no wiser, no sillier than 
they were yesterday. Human na- 
ture changes very, very slowly. 
And it is people that make the 
world in which we live. It is 
people that work and save, that 
buy and sell, that are the em- 
ployes and the customers of busi- 
ness and industry. 

It will still be human nature 
for boy to meet girl. Women will 
keep on having the babies. Men 
will put on their pants—as they 
always have—one leg at a time. 

Fundamentals don’t change. 
Business will be entirely a matter 
of an incentive to buy as well as 
to sell. A dollar will go only so 
far, whether it is pre-war or post- 
war. Everyone will want a fair- 
er share of the fruits of our 
American civilization. And only 
those who earn it will get it. Men 
will work harder and be more 
productive for a big pay envelope 
to take home on Saturday nights 
than for all the promises of se- 
curity. Jobs will be more im- 
portant than doles. Women will 
want labor saving devices and 
their husbands will find ways to 
get them. 

But there is one thing that will 
be different. Competition will be 
different. Competition will be 
tougher. There will be more of 
it, both within each industry and 
for the consumer dollar. Compe- 
tition in peacetime will be the 
most vital, aggressive force you 
can imagine. 

There not only will be the com- 
petition from those who plan to 
utilize the new plant capacity, 
there will be competition from 
the new products that this war 
has speeded to reality and there 
will be competition from every 
firm that wants to continue to 
stay in business. The consumer 
dollar will be the most sought 
after thing in this world. 

I know of one rather prosperous 
company that has been in busi- 
ness for 100 years. It has been a 
family business. It has grown 
slowly. It sold its products in a 
field where there wasn’t much 
competition and no one aggress- 
ively tried to increase the mar- 
ket. That company is now plan- 
ning for the next 100 years. And 
I can tell you its plans are entire- 
ly different. It isn’t going to be 
isolationist in business any longer. 
And it isn’t going to be compla- 
cent about selling. The owners 
have concluded that the firm can’t 
live another 10 years unless it 
does a real selling job. And to 
make certain that complacency is 
dead in that company the family 
has decided to take the public into 
partnership through sale of stock. 

There is another company that 
became rather prosperous making 
shoes. No one in that company 
could tell you who wore their 
shoes. They just made them. 
Someone must buy them at the 
other end because they continued 
to disappear. They have been good 
shoes, obviously. But the idea that 
the company should know some- 
thing about the customers, about 
what peope want, what they want 
to pay for shoes, how long they 
expect them to last, has just crys- 
tallized in that firm. Now they 
are getting their market research 
program underway and in the 
days ahead they are going to 
sell the people of this country a 
lot more of their shoes. 

The Research Department of my 
company recently completed a 
survey behind the scenes of 
American business. It is a sur- 
vey of the post-war planning 
done bv 350 of the largest com- 
panies in 22 major groups of in- 
dustry. We found that airplane 
companies plan to make cameras, 
optical equipment, farm imple- 
ments, household appliances and 
building. material as their way of 
helping to dive-bomb another de- 
pression. And airplane and Diesel 
engines for airpower will be made 
by machinery and equipment 
companies, while firms which have 
made tires will turn out light- 





metal 


items and household fur- into contracts is courting disaster, 


People will still be nishing suppliers will expand into | 
boats and prefabricated houses. 


if business looks at purchasing 


|power and figures it is orders on 


It sounds like a topsy-turvy | the books it will be disastrous. 


world ahead. 


It’s going to be a! Good intentions not implemented 


world of competition, and compe- | can pave the road to more want 
tition is the essence of free en-/| amidst plenty. And that kind of 


terprise. Competition is the yeast | 
in our daily bread of progress.| state capitalism this time. 
This new competition means that} 


a road can lead right straight to 
Cer- 
tainly there will be no delaying 


the bars are coming down and the| with further pump priming ex- 
sky is the limit. The sacred cows | periments. Pump priming, you 


are dead. 


That is the way that American | 


remember, was a theory of getting 
purchasing power into the hands 


industry is accepting the challenge of the public. With a backlog of 


of the future. 


Business is tack-|one hundred billion dollars the 


ling the post-war job in the same | public obviously won’t need pur- 


all-out way that it tackled the | 
war production job. And it can! They will need jobs. 


succeed as gloriously. 

The handwriting is on the wall 
—those who survive in the post- 
war world will deserve to live 
and grow and prosper because 
they will have done the necessary, 
sound sales-planning job and then 
carried it through. They will have 
fully understood that we can pro- 
duce all that we can sell. The 
record of war production proves 
that. Our bottleneck of tomorrow 
is our sales ability. We can break 
it only with realizing the impor- 
tance of marketing and merchan- 
dising and by packing into our 
selling the dynamite that will 
blow open the flood-gates. 

Here, in the auto capital of the 
world, you know the social sig- 
nificance of salesmanship. The 
auto industry took an invention 
that once was called the plaything 
of the rich and made it a national 
economic necessity. Salesmanship 
did that. Salesmanship and a 
constantly improved product 
pushed up production of passen- 
ger cars from a few thousand a 
year to a peak of 4,600,000. 


You in Detroit have taught the 
world a lesson in selling—a lesson 
which all American business men 
must learn for a successful post- 
war economy. Just as after the 
first World War, when the auto 
industry, by aggressive selling, 
licked a depression and lifted 
America to new heights of pros- 
perity, Detroit and the auto in- 
dustry will have another oppor- 
tunity when this war ends to show 
how to make dynamic selling the 
servant of all America — the 
saviour of our way of life. 


Every company faces the tre- 
mendous job of rebuilding mar- 
kets when peace comes. Markets 
are intangible, but they are as im- 
portant as plants and machinery. 
Like plants and machinery, you 
get them only by planning for 
them and spending money to build 
them. 


I imagine that someone may be 
thinking that with national income 
at 135 billion dollars or more, we 
won't have to worry much about 
markets. There is only one way 
to get a national income of 135 
billion dollars. That way is by 
selling, selling and more selling. 
National income doesn’t grow on 
trees. It grows on salesmen’s or- 
der books. You don’t have sales 
because you have national income 
—you have national income be- 
cause you have sales. National 
income is the measuring rod of 
our sales effort. It can be high, 
as it must be if we are going to 
escape depression—or it can be 
low, as in the years of the ’30s, 
when selling was our idle oppor- 
tunity—but high or low, national 
income is simply: the figure that 
selling effort rings up on the 
American cash register. 


Some people think that with a 
backlog of about 100 billion dol- 
lars of savings, or purchasing 
power, and tremendous unfilled 
wants and needs, that there is go- 
ing to be a bountiful crop of or- 
ders to share when peace comes. 
Such thinking is complacency of 
the kind that needlessly pro- 
longed the last depression. It is 
far more dangerous now. That is 
the fallacy of believing that pur- 
chasing power and markets are 
the same thing. Does a good sales- 
man count a bright prospect as 
an order in the bag? Purchasing 
power is just a prospect. A sales- 
man who fails to turn prospects 








chasing power or pump priming. 
And if it is 
left up to the government to pro- 
vide some form of relief, the pat- 
tern the next time, well may be 
productive employment in the 
plants built with 16 billion dollars 
of the people’s money. The temp- 
tation may be too great for any 
administration to resist if the 
necessity for relief in some form 
arises, because the selling job is 
inadequate to turn purchasing 
power into markets and jobs and 
payrolls. 

It is pleasant to dream that in 
the post-war world all we will 
have to do is turn a crank, pro- 
ducing goods, and that the buyers, 
somewhat as the Assyrians “will 
come down like the wolf on the 
fold, their pockets gleaming 


; with silver and gold,” to para- 
| phrase Lord Byron. 


But it isn’t 
being realistic. Those who think 
they can succeed tomorrow with- 
out aggressive selling are living 
in a never-never land. 

Purchasing power is a static 
thing. To be complacent about 
purchasing power is like assum- 
ing that there is electricity be- 
cause there are wires. It doesn’t 
mean anything in either case un- 
til someone throws the switch. 
When selling throws the switch 
and turns purchasing power into 
markets the engine of our econ- 
omy runs. Markets alone are dy- 
namic. They are created, they 
grow and they die. 


“Markets After the War’ the 


| Study made by the United States 


Department of Commerce, dis- 
cussing purchasing power says 
“Granting that human wants are 
inexhaustible there is also in- 
ertia to change.” 5 

In this studv the department 
says, “Even before the war there 
were ‘notorious examples of con- 
sumer groups who showed a dis-~ 
tressing preference for part-time 
employment rather than the more 
adequate food. clothing and hous- 
ing which could be bought with a 
full pay envelope. 

“This is a challenge to business 
enterprise. Can the whole gamut 
of goods and services be made so 
attractive and can they be sold so 
effectively that the consumer will 
be willing to work about the same 
number of hours as in 1940 (an 
average of 28.1 per week in manu- 
facturing) to obtain them? -This 
calls for better market analvsis, 
more sales research, more imagin- 
ation and ingenuity in developing 
new products or new markets for 
old ones, more strenuous efforts 
to improve promotion and distri- 
bution.” 

Do you think the public is just 
waiting for a chance to go on a 
wild spending svree? The “Wall 
Street Journal” three months ago, 
discussing a’ WPB survey of the 
need for civilian goods, said that 
Washington was surprised bv the 
few complaints. abort shortages 
and. varticularlvy by the disinter- 
est shown hy these citizens who 
were auestioned as to whether 
thev wanted new washers. ironers, 


‘radios and other consumer goods: 


Incidentallv. that is a great tes- 
timonial for the imvortance of-ad- 
vertising. in our national economy. 
It is a case historv of what hap- 
nens to--wants and desires. when 
thev are not. constantly stimulated 
through . advertising and. selling. 
Tt is evidence that. there was an 
idle opportunitv in the depression 
vears' of the ’?0s, when we had 


‘idle nlents, idle money. and idle 


men. Then we had the opportunity 
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to sell more aggressively and 
create additional wants and de- 


sires, which in turn would have|they create new markets. If they | 


increased productivity, employ- 


ment and payrolls. But 


Tomorrow must be different. Let 
me emphasize that this WPB sur- 


vey is likewise an illustration of | 
the problem and opportunity that | : 
'salesman can provide more jobs, | 


the post-war days present to every 
manufacturer and distributor of 
goods. 

Optimism that the public will 
spend without selling eftort, even 
with money jingling in its pockets, 
got a jolt last Christmas time. 
The stores were offering toy 
wagons with wooden wheels, some 
synthetic goods and some mer- 
chandise at pretty high prices. 


What happened? Did people tram- | 


ple over each other getting to the 


counters? Did they go on a spend- | 
ing binge, regardless of price and | 
quality? Supplies were short, but | 


there were plenty left over. Peo- 
ple still want their money’s worth. 


Human nature doesn’t change very | 


rapidly. 

In these days the American peo- 
ple are getting lessons in thrift 
and conservation which may stay 
with them a long time. Keeping 


up with the Joneses has lost a lot) 


of its glamour. 

A great many peple have ac- 
cumulated a money reserve for 
the first time in their lives in this 
era of high wages ard _ liberal 
overtime. If you thought another 
depression was around the corner 
would you hurry out to spend 
your savings when the gong of 
buying opportunity sounds? Isn’t 
it more logical to expect that many 
will want to live out of. income 
and keep the backlog? 

We have had a lot of surveys 
showing that the public planned to 
buy millions of automobiles and 
other millions of washers and 
ironers and other modern conve- 
niences when the war is over. 
They have been worthwihle sur- 
veys. But. what about the remain- 
der of the American public? 

The National Planning Associa- 


questioned have no plans for im- | 


portant post-war. purchases. Only 


in the | 
*30s we did not open the door to| 
the knock of that opportunity. | 


'These new products have the po- 
'tential of creating jobs only as 


‘simply switch demand from one 
product to another they will fail 
to promote very much economic 
progress. 
| Our problem of tomorrow is 
jobs, yes. But the problem of jobs 
is the problem of marketing with 
advertising and selling. One good 


‘with his order book, than all of 


| those post-war planners who sim- | 


ply dream of a better world. Sell- 
ing has built America into a 
mighty nation from a thin strip 


of civilization along the: Atlantic | 


Coast in 1790, when, perhaps, 95 % 
of the people were ill-fed, ill- 


clothed and ill-housed, by present | 


day standards. 

It is because, in America, the 
incentive to buy has been made 
as strong as the incentive to sell 
that we have outdistanced those 


/resources, larger populations, the 
itime advantage of older civiliza- 


By developing the incentive to 
|buy still further, 
stronger and more dynamic than 
it ever has been before in our 
national life, we can bring into 
reality the better world, a dra- 
‘matic, satisfying post-war world. 
That is the opportunity which lies 
ahead. 

And I can tell you that in the 
offices of many of America’s fac- 
tories, stores and service estab- 
listments definite plans already 
have been made and are being 
made to take full advantage of 
the opportunity of tomorrow. You 
will see evidences of many of 
those plans on the balance sheets 
in the annual reports which now 
are being issued. I saw one the 
other day of a packer who had 
set aside $2,000,000 and labeled it 
as “post-war reserve.” You will 
find evidences in many other 
statements which represent plans 
to rebuild distribution, to recon- 
struct markets, to do a more ag- 
gressive and constructive adver- 





|tising and selling job than was) 
tion found that 55% of the people | 


ever contemplated before. 


| 9 
There is one manufacturer who 


| has a complete layout of ads, mer- 


11% said they would go out and /|chandising tie-ups, sales promo- 


spend right away and 73% said|tion and dealer 


they would save for a while. This 


have a backlog—who could spend 
if they wanted to. It was made 
among owners of war bonds. 


That need not be frightening. It 
is not necessarily pessimistic. It 
doesn’t foretell that we will be 
hell-bent for another depression 
as soon as the war is over. It 
simply means that at the moment 


| announcing the go-ahead. 
|other has gone so far as to get 
|his ads in the hands of publica- 








programs all 


|'wrapped up and ready for the 
was a survey among people who | 


day when the big gong sounds 
An- 


tions so they can be run on signal 
as soon as the war ends. This 
does not indicate the wishful 
thinking that the war is going to 
end tomorrow. It indicates pre- 


| paredness and an aliveness to the 


55% of the people do not have | intense competition that is ahead 


an incentive to buy. 
lenge. It is an opportunity for 
those who must do the necessary 
selling job, creating the necessary 
desires for things we can produce. 
It is a challenge for selling to be 
so compelling that people will be 
more productive and thereby lick 
another depression in a real Amer- 
ican way. Whether we meet the 
challenge is up to each and every 
business man in America to be 
more aggressive than ever before 
in his life. We can throw the 
switch that turns purchasing power 
into the dynamic force of markets 
and orders on the books, jobs in 
the plants and payrolls on Satur- 
day nights. 

The new products that are now 
in the laboratories, speeded to 
reality by the necessities of this 
war, will face some of the same 
inertia as the early automobile 
and telephone. The desire for 
them will have to be created. 
They will have to be sold to the 
American people, in most in- 
stances. And sold against the 
products which have created buy- 
ing patterns. The survey made by 
our research department shows 
that 58% of the major industries 
in America are planning to come 
on the market, after the war, with 
new products. It will take a year 
or more, in many cases, to get 
them into production. That will 





be a period for creating appetites. 





It is a chal- | for everyone in American indus- 
| try. 
| 


These instances illustrate one 
thing that is especially important. 
It is that post-war planning is not 
something new. Businessmen have 
been planning ahead all their 
lives. Planning is the very es- 
sence of American management. 
Post-war planning is just good 
old-fashioned business planning 
applied to a particular period. 
That period calls for more ag- 
gressive planning than ever be- 
fore. We shall succeed with the 
vision which sees sales opportun- 
ities, chances for market expan- 
sion, better distribution methods, 
and needs for new products where 
bey have been undeveloped be- 
ore. 


That is all there is to it. And 
that, gentlemen, is all there is to 
licking a post-war depression. It 
is all there is to most of the prob- 
lems of the post-war world. If 
we do the selling job there will 
be employment and payrolls. If 
we do the selling job there easily 
can be a national income of 135 
billion or more, If we do a sell- 
ing job we will have the coopera- 
tive aid and encouragement of 
Congress and of Agriculture and 
Labor towards the removal of 
any handicaps which stand be- 
tween the American people and 
prosperity. Worries about our gi- 
gantic national debt and about the 


lands which have greater natural | 


tion or other favorable positions. | 


making it | 


- \Rule’’ And Ruin 


(Continued from page 1091) 
|playing Jehovah? We daresay, by and large, security dealers | 
| were a law-abiding group long before the NASD came to life. 
“To adopt, administer and enforce rules of fair prac- 
| tice and rules to prevent fraudulent and manipulative acts 
| and practices, and in general to promote just and equitable 
| principles of trade for the protection of investors;” | 
| How about the equitable principles of trade for the pro- 
tection of the brokers and dealers, the fellows who pay the| 
fees, the dues and the assessments which make the operation 
of NASD possible? What about the papa of the NASD, the 
SEC; hasn’t it surfeited the market with so-called ‘‘equitable 
principles of trade for the protection of investors’? Can the 
NASD, in any sense pretend to be a trade organization? Is 
the illegal adoption of the ‘5% spread philosophy” any pro- 
tection to either investors, brokers or dealers? If that phi-| 
_losophy is permitted to stand, is any American industry safe 
from the undemocratic principle of ceiling spreads? 

Is it a protective principle of trade for an association | 
'to lay down a rule governing the all-important trials of its) 
| Business Conduct Committees, and then, for the purpose of | 
avoiding review by the SEC, to claim it is merely an inter- | 
pretation? 


We contend, if anything, it shows inexcusable opportunism | 
of a political nature. | 

Under the present setup, the powers given by the| 
Maloney Act, and those supplied by the NASD constitution | 
and by-laws, the Business Conduct Committees hold the very 
commercial lives of NASD membership in the palms of their | 
hands. The men composing these committees probably know 
the trade practices and customs of the security field, but 
what do they know of the duties of trial judges? Have they 
ever studied the laws and rules of evidence? Each person 
tried is a defendant. Do they advise him of his legal rights; 
for example, the right to be represented by counsel? Is it 
true, as reported, that defendants are led to believe, they are 
amongst friends, and it is not necessary to make a legal 
matter of the hearings? Then the Business Conduct Com- 


— 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


ay 


Dividend Notice of 
THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION, 
Baltimore, Md. 
March 14, 1944. 
The Board of Directors of the Arundel Cor- 
poration has this day deciared 25 cents per 
share as the regular quarterly dividend on the 
no par value stock of the corporation issued 
and outstanding, payable on and after April 1, 
1944, to the stockholders of record on the cor-~ 
poration’s books at the close of business March 
20, 1944. . 
JOSEPH N, SEIFERT, Secretary. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 





March 9, 1944 
HE Board of Directors on March 8th, 
1944 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 31st 
day of March, 1944 to stockholders of ree- 
ord at the close of business on the 23rd day 
of March, 1944. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasure 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Dividend No. 179 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share 
on the capital stock of this Company has been 
1944 to stockholders 


of record at the close of business March 23, 


declared payable April 15, 


Does this type of evasion demonstrate sincerity | 1944, 
in the performance of duty on the part of a policing agency? | . 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer, 


-—— ee 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
March 9, 1944, declared a dividend for the first 
quarter of the year 1944 of 50c a share on the 
common steck of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable March 31, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 20, 
1944. Transfer books will not be closed. 


Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 374oc r share on rome | 
Preferred capita) stock, They have also declar 
a dividend of 6242c per share on the Common 
capital stock. The dividends on both Preferred 
and Common stock are payable April 5, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 14, 1944. 

WALI ACE M. KEMP, Treasurer 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, 


On March 10, 1944, a dividend No. 216 of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share was declared by 











mittees proceed to apply the axe. 
Much has been said about governmental administrative 


investigators; (2) they are the prosecutors; and (3) they are 
the trial judges. This has been pointed to as a great evil, 
/and numerous bar associations throughout our country are 


demand. Well, the NASD acts in all these capacities and is. 
not above a wee bit of entrapment on the side. | 

In the old days when it was illegal for an Indian to have | 
a drink, many of them were enticed to bars, and then 
arrested. The NASD survey out of which the “5% spread” | 


arose smacks of this. | 








agencies which act in a tertiary capacity; (1) they are the| 


weighing this subject in response to a determined public|and warrants, 


‘There is a forthright way of doing what the National | Exchanges. 


the Board of Directors out of past earni 

payable April 1, 1944, to stockholders of rec 

at the close of business March . 1944. 
F. DUNNING, 


Secretary 


| pied 





Situations Attractive 


Eastern Corporation common 
Muskogee Com- 
pany common. and _ preferred, 
and American Cities Power & 
Light $2.75 and $3.00 preferred of- 
fer attractive possibilities, accord- 
ing to memoranda prepared by 
Buckley Bros., 1529 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Copies of these 


| Association of Securities Dealers attempted. After all, the | ™emoranda may be obtained from 


| contemplated “5% spread” was altogether revolutionary and 
| would affect the very continuance in business of a consider- 
'able portion of the dealers in securities. As we see it, the 
/entire membership should have been apprised of what was 
intended, and its authority sought to make the survey. - If 
such authority were granted, every security dealer in the 
country, whether he was a member or not, should have been 
invited to fill out the questionnaire. This would have re- 
sulted in more complete data. After this had been author- 
ized and done, then the total membership should have been 
given the opportunity to vote on the adoption of any rule 
based on NASD findings. 

There is rightful rebellion in the ranks. NASD mem- 
bers are realizing that they are the suckers who have been 
paying for a policing job which threatens partial extermina- 
tion. Where they expected sympathy, understanding and 
cooperation, they are hoisting their own halters. Of this 
they will have no more. 

Security dealers both in and out of the organization, are 
unrelentingly determined to kill the “5% spread rule.” Ille- 
gally invoked, hypocritically interpreted, the death knell of 
this monster is in the offing. Its parent is also in consider- 
able jeopardy for there is talk of testing the constitutionality 
of the Maloney Act. 





high level of taxation and about 


the threat of State capitalism can Attractive Situation 


the firm upon request. 





Du Mont Lab. Attractive 


The current situation in Du 
Mont Laboratories offers attrac- 
tive possibilities according to a 
memorandum issued by J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be had 
from the firm upon request. 
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be swept away with such encour- 
agement and with orders on the 
books of American industry and 
customers at the counters of 
American stores. . 


We can do it if every business- 
man does his duty, by himself 
and by his country, while there 
still is opportunity knocking. We 


Empire Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company offers attractive possi- | 
bilities accordimg to a detailed | 
memorandum being distributed by | 
Hill, Thompsen & Co., Inc., 120) 
Broadway, New York City. Copies | 
of this imteresting memorandum | 








have nothing to fear, as President 
Roosevelt one said, but fear itself. 





Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
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America 


Unafraid 


(Continued from page 1090) 


cial fear. The fear of vast torces 
of production and of vast millions 
of trained human beings released 
after the war; the fear of Jim 
Crowism and anti-semitism, 
the chaos latent in anti-racial and 
anti-religious hatreds. Even the 
fear that our returning veterans 


may be seduced by some Huey | 


Long and used to promote these 
hatreds and cleavages. 

Mr. DeVoto asks that we ac- 
knowledge the facts that have be- 
gotten these fears, drag them into 
the open and face them. 

What are the facts? Why are 
we afraid of the future? 

There are probably many rea- 
sons. 

But I should place first among 
them the loss in the past decade 
of our self-reliance. 

Frightened by the panic of 1929 
and discouraged by the depres- 
sion that followed, as a people we 
turned to Government for help. 
For eleven years—half a genera- 
tion—instead of leading us to the 
solution of our own problems, 
Government has paternalistically 
tried to solve our problems for us. 
At first, scared and humbled by 
contemplation of the mess we had 
made of things, we drank in as- 
surance, and submitted gratefully 
to any demands made upon us. 

It was Government’s theory in 
the ’30’s that the cause of our trou- 
ble stemmed from the reckless 
20’s when, it contended, our pro- 
ductive capacity, industrial as 
well as agricultural, had been al- 
lowed to expand far beyond our 
needs. Therefore, it argued, re- 
striction of industrial production, 
limitation of farm crops, and re- 
duction of livestock would fur- 
nish the answer to declining prices 
which, it maintained, had been 
created by the excess. At the same 
time, it accepted the governmental 
principle of the ’20’s that if the 
United States were locked up and 
a nationalistic economic policy 
pursued, we could all somehow 
live in prosperity through the 
simple process of taking in each 
other’s washings. But it made a 
novel addition to that principle: 
the washings must be kept small. 
And like Government of the ’20s 
it didn’t feel that what happened 
to the economies of other coun- 
tries was of any great importance 
to ours. 

As a people we accepted the 
theory of a nationalistic economy 
without much question, only a 
few realizing that that produced 
limited markets. But a policy of 
government-made, domestic scar- 
city offended our traditional be- 
liefs and seemed contrary not 
only to nature but to reason. How- 
ever, since by the use of the ex- 
traordinary powers we gave it, 
the Government seemed to have 
taken us through the bank crisis 
successfully, and since we still re- 
membered with horror the des- 
perate days of ’29 to ’32, we 
doubted our own judgment and 
felt that Government should have 
a chance to try out its ideas. 

Government also claimed that 
it could redistribute the posses- 
sions of the country in such a 
manner that all would be cared 
for and all but the purely greedy 
would be happy. That sounded 
good. We encouraged it to try. : 


We were ready to admit that 
in some ways we had abused our 
freedom and used it to harm our 
neighbors. And so we listened 
sympathetically to the claim that 
Government regulation of some 
of our activities would increase 
the general well-being. In vol- 
untarily submitting to such regu- 
lation we somehow found our 
lives subject to minute controls 
of various sorts. We hadn’t ex- 
pected this. But perhaps it was 
necessary. 

Certainly it was plain that we 

“had to delegate power to the Fed- 
eral Government if it was to take 
over the burden of our problems. 
And perhaps there was something 
in the Government’s argument 


of | 


, that 1t could better regulate our 
affairs if its representatives had 


discretionary powers that would | 


give them greater flexibility of 
operation. Sometimes, though, 
the discretion demanded seemed 
pretty wide ranging and the use 


made of it alarmingly arbitrary. | 
We found it hard at times to) 


reconcile Government’s methods 
'with some of our cherished and 
time-honored concepts. We had 
always believed in government 
by law—the system which men in 
English speaking countries had 
struggled for centuries to obtain. 


Under that system a man’s rights | 
were defined and so long as he) 


|'stayed within them, he could be 
both independent and safe. But 


|Government, in experimenting for | 
| our welfare, set up a system under | 
which the rules were being con-| 
stantly changed—sometimes right | 


in the middle of the game—and 
no man knew just what were his 
rights or responsibilities. 


this was at first hard to believe, 
that representatives of the Gov- 
ernment favored certain groups 
among us and had it in for others. 
Also they seemed actually to 
stimulate disputes between va- 
rious groups 


social advantage. 


and classes of citizens and, so far 


as possible, to bring about har-| 


mony among them. 
Part of the Government’s plan 


for solving our problems was to. 
spend money from the Federal | 


Treasury, widely and_ steadily. 


This was on the theory of pump | 





priming. And we watched anx- 


iously for results. But the pumps | 


had to be primed again and again 


|in order to keep any water flow- | 


| ing. 


| 


tion of the growing problem of 
unemployment. 

It gradually became plain to us 
that there was a constantly widen- 
ing expanse between Government 
intake and Government outgo. But 
radio speeches filled our homes, 
reassuring us and almost making 
us believe that by some arith- 
metical legerdemain the more ex- 
travagant the expenditures the 
further off would be the day of 
accounting. If anyone showed 
alarm at Government’s financial 
juggling, he was called reaction- 
ary. 

As the years went on the myth 
of an all-wise, benevolent Gov- 
ernment was carefully cultivated. 
Somehow the most ordinary citi- 
zen, transposed from the streets 
of Concord, New Hampshire, to 
Washington, was transformed into 
|a person of extraordinary endow- 
|ments, rare foresight and unex- 
| pected gifts, particularly if he had 
/never gone through the chasten- 
|ing experience of running in an 
| election. 
| Of course, he always needed 
| more power than that granted 
him originally, in order to func- 
tion properly. 

Power in fact was the Govern- 
ment’s answer to everything. If 
it failed to solve the problems its 
citizens so trustingly gave it, the 
reason was simple: it hadn’t had 
enough power. Each new grant of 
power demanded another. And 
year after year we voted that 
power. 

But as the years passed doubts 
of the ability of Government to 
solve our problems for us were 
becoming convictions. For the un- 
employment lists remained long, 
alarmingly long; the Federal defi- 
cit was increasing, the national 
debt was becoming frighteningly 
large; our economic and social life 
had not found either peace or 
‘plenty. We were torn by bitter 








It seemed to be true, too, though | 


in order that the | 
Government might be able the)! 
more easily to manipulate them | 
for what it considered the greater | 
These things | 
worried us for we had always be- | 
lieved it the obligation of Gov- | 
ernment to represent all groups) 


And although the process did | 
take care of some of those out of | 
work, it didn’t produce any solu-| 


(and warring groups; our rights 
and liberties were being impinged 
/upon to a point that began to seem 
| unnecessary and unendurable. The 
bright boys taken to Washington 
from the home towns began to 
lose their glamour and to look as 
we remembered them, quite ordi- 
nary—in fact in some cases, a lit- 
tle tawdry, and in all cases, avid 
for power. 


centralized control, planned scar- 
city and purely nationalistic eco- 
nomic policies, which had been 
Government’s recipe for solving 
our problems, were not only fail- 
ing to revive our own economy, 
but were in part the cause of the 
economic decline of the European 
democracies just at the very time 
that they needed strength to re- 
sist the growing forces of totali- 
tarianism. 

Then the war came and all prob- 
lems were swallowed up by that 
great problem. In the full use of 
our energies for a great purpose 
and in the unity that grew out of 


‘that effort, temporarily we found 
| release from what in comparison 


seemed the minor worries con- 
cerning our domestic policies of 
the past decade. 

But with the spectacular Rus- 
sian victories on the eastern front, 
the successive allied victories in 
Africa and the South Pacific, and 
with the mobilization of allied 
strength for the invasion of 
Europe, despite our consciousness 
of the tragedies and sacrifices still 
ahead (and personally, Iam afraid 
we have not yet realized how great 
those sacrifices will be), in spite 
of that consciousness, we are be- 
ginning to visualize the days 
when the war will be over. And 
in our hearts, remembering our 


own failures in the ’20’s and our | 
Government’s failure to solve our | : ‘ 
preblems in the ‘30's, we almost | Which were overhanging for 

/many a long week. The prob- 


‘lem now arises, what of the 
market from here on. 


fear to face those coming days of 
peace. 

The nation that has become the 
arsenal of democracy, the produc- 


tates and doubts its own capacity. 
|'Some men. remembering nostalgi- 
cally and with rose colored glasses 
what they now think of as the 
expansive, free and uncontrolled 
'days before the first World War, 


| are saying that the solution of our | 


| problems lies in releasing our eco- 
|nomic life from any regulation 


| and in returning to the states 


| functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Men of this school of think- 


that America’s strength is suffi- 
cient even in a modern world to 
secure her safety and make co- 
operation with other nations, ex- 
cept in pious platitudes, unneces- 
sary. 

There is another school of think- 
ing, to which the present adminis- 
tration apparently belongs, that 


ernment even greater control, 
minute and detailed power of di- 
rection over our economic and so- 
cial life. And this school finds the 


other countries not in using our 


ideals or in the establishment of 
workable instrumentalities for co- 
operation among the nations. but 
in the muddy game of interna- 
tional politics. 

There are some of us, however, 
who believe that neither of these 
attitudes represents a_ solution. 
For we know that in a complex 
modern industrial life the Federal 
Government, operating by law, 
not by caprice, must exercise reg- 
ulatory authority to insure the 
freedom of our citizens. By the 
same token we know that Gov- 
ernmental problems which in their 
nature are not national in scope 
are best administered when ad- 
ministered locally. We know that 
large discretionary and arbitrary 
powers granted to any Govern- 
ment, either national or local, are 
corrupting to those who possess 
them and hazardous to the funda- 





And we began to see that over- | 


tion wonder of the world, hesi- | 


the list. 
the face of rosy-hued optim- 


practically all the administrative | 


ing also believe that the American | 
economy is adequate in itself to | 
produce a high standard of well- | 
being in the United States and) 


would give to the Federal Gov-| 


solution of our relationships with | 


power to advance our democratic | 


'Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


‘Savs 

(Continued from page 1096) 
either bought stock them- 
selves or advised others to 


do so. 


she te 
3K 


Buying stocks when they’re 
in disfavor is one thing. Buy- 
ing them because some pre- 
determined level has been 
penetrated is another thing. 
In the first case, the buying 
is usually sound, or at least 
not influenced by psycholog- 
ical factors. In the second 
case, the buying is almost 
completely dominated by the 
spirit of the mob. The desire, 
or the fear of being left off 
the band wagon, is an over- 
whelming influence. 

Last Friday’s, Saturday’s, 
Monday’s and part of Tues- 
day’s market was given over 
almost entirely to psycho- 
logical buying. It was par- 
ticularly true of Monday’s 
and early Tuesday’s transac- 
tions. In some places this 
new buying is explained as 
relief at the passing, or, 
rather, the approach, of 
March 15 and its tax day. 
But whatever the reason, the 
fact remains that the market 
did go up and take offerings 


* * * 


The first sign of what to 
expect was given in Tuesday’s 
afternoon trading. Here and 
there a couple of stocks 
slipped down without any 
apparent effect on the rest of 
But this side-slip in 





mental rights of the citizen. We 
know that the real hope of social 
advance lies not in deficit spend- 
ing or in an economy of scarcity 
but in an ever-expanding econ- 
omy; that the route to such an 
economy lies not with the Gov- 
ernment but with the initiative 
/and self-reliance and the charac- 
|ter of our individual citizens. We 
also know that even these quali- 
ties, so preeminently American, 
can find a fruitful field for oper- 
‘ation only in the unlocking of 
| America’s economic doors, only 
in the abandonment of narrow 
nationalistic policies, only in a 
world of peace secured by real 
and tangible cooperation among 
the nations. 

America afraid? 

Not if we have the courage to 
face the facts. 

We have never lacked energy. 
If now we have the insight to rec- 
ognize our own strength, the 
imagination to encompass the pos- 
sibilities of the future and the 
moral strength and foresight to 
pursue the policies necessary to 
the realization of those possi- 
bilities; if we have the intelligence 
to forget both the roaring °’20’s 
and the enfeebling ’30’s, we can 
make the days ahead the greatest 
we have ever known. 

a 


Attractive Situation 


Capital stock of Pollak Manu- 
facturing offers interesting possi- 
bilities, according to a detailed 
discussion of the situation pre- 
pared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. Copies 
of this study may be had upon 
request from Raymond & Co. 








} ism cannot be shrugged oft-as 
unimportant. For it indicates 
that the market is reaching, 
or has already reached, a 
level of surfeitedness. I sub- 
sequently feel that we are 
now headed for one of two 
things. First, a sudden set- 
back to about 137-138 or, fail- 
ing that, a period of dullness 
during which stocks will sag 
to levels anywhere from five 
to seven points. Latter stage 
may take anywhere from a 
few weeks to a few months to 
run its course. 


Summing up, it means that 
this is no longer the time to 
think of buying. It is the 
stage at which some selling 
should begin. So far as read- 
ers of this column are con- 
cerned, the only stock they 
hold is American Steel 
Founders, bought at 25 and 
now about 27'2. It will be 
remembered that in the col- 
umn of March 2 advice ap- 
peared that between 27 and 
28 stock would run into of- 
ferings and profits were to be 
taken. Where these were un- 
acceptable, a stop of 24 
should be adhered to. If you 


still hold the stock, I suggest 
raising the stop to 25. 


During the past few weeks 
I have recommended a num- 
ber of stocks at specific prices. 
A few times we almost got 
them but never did one of 
these sell low enough for 
confirmation. I now suggest 
that all unfilled buying orders 
be cancelled until further ad- 
vice. I expect to furnish you 
with a new list as soon as 
other signals I’m looking for 
materialize. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co..has filed a regis- 


tration statement for 60,000 shares of 
4¥2% convertible preferred stock, par 
value $100 per share. 

Address—10940 Harper Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Business—Company is the largest man- 
ufacturer of truck-trailers in the United 
States. 


Underwriting—Lehman Brothers, N. Y., 
and Watling. Lerchen & Co., Detroit, head 
the underwriters, with names of others to 
be supplied by amendment. 


Offering—Price to public to be supplied 


| by amendment. 


Proceeds—From the estimated net pro- 
ceeds approximately $3,428,712 will be used 
to redeem at $107.50 per share all of the 
outstanding 5‘% convertible preferred stock 
of the company within 70 days after re- 
ceipt by it of the proceeds from the sale of 
the new issue of preferred stock. The 


| balance of proceeds will be added to work- 


ing capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5312. Form 
S-1. (3-4-44). 

Offered March 16, 1944, by Lehman Bros, 
and Watling, Lerchen & Co., and Associ- 


| ates, at $103 per share. 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


T hese issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (6b). 
Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 





THURSDAY, MARCH 16 


STATE BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
State Bond and Mortgage Co. has regis- 


tered accumulative savings’ certificates 
Series 1207-A $1,000,000, and accumulative 
Savings certificates Series 1217-A_  $4,- 


000,000. 

Address—26'2 
New Ulm, Minn. 

Business — Since its incorporation in 
1914, the company has been actively and 
continuously engaged in the business of 
issuing and selling face amount certificates. 
Investment company. 

Underwriting—wWill be sold by the com- 
pany’s own Sales organization. 

Offering——-Offering price of Series 1207-A 
is 94.03 to 96.60 and of Series 1217-A 83.30 
to 85.68. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5310. Form 
A-2. (2-26-44). 

Amendment filed 
defer effective date. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES CO., INC. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc., filed a reg- 
istration statement for $7,500,000 334% 
sinking fund debentures, due March 1, 
1959. 

Address—1250 Sixth Avenue, 
City, and Universal City, Cal. 

Business—Engaged in the production of 
“motion pictures. 

Underwriting—Dillon, Read & Co., head 
the group of underwriters. Names of 
others will be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
“supplied by amendment. 

Préceeds—Net proceeds will be applied 
to the prepayment, on or about March 18, 
1944, of $5,035,000 principal amount of 
secured notes outstanding and to the re- 
demption at 102 on or about April 18, 
1944, of $1,983,000 face amount of the 
company’s ten-year 5% convertible deben- 
tures, due April 1, 1950. Any remainder 
_of net proceeds will be added to the gen- 
eral funds of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5311. Form 
A-2. (3-3-44). 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 

Savings and Profit Sharing Pension 
Fund of Washington National Insurance 
Company Employes has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $500,000 being estimated 
‘amount of employees contributions during 
the three years’ period following March 
28, 1944. 
* Address—610 Church Street, 
Th. 

Business—-Retirement plan for employees 
‘of company. 

Underwriting—No underwriter. 

Offering—Under operating fund for em- 
ployees the offering consists of participa- 
tions in the savings and profit sharing 
‘pension fund of Washington National In- 
surance Co.. employees. Participating em- 
ployees must contribute 5% of compensa- 
or more 


North Minnesota Street, 


March 13, 1944 to 


New York 


Evanston, 


than $250 per year. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5313. Form 
C-1. (3-6-44). 


COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CoO. 
Commonwealth Investment Co. has reg- 


istered 100,000 shares of capital stock, $1 


par value. 
Address—2500 Russ Building, San Fran- 


_cisco, Cal. 


Business—Diversified open-end, manage- 
ment investment company. 
Underwriting—North American Securities 


Co. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5314. Form 
8-5. (3-6-44). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed. 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 














CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION 
Certain-teed Products Corporation has 
filed a registration statement for $6,737,- 





300 4% cumulative income debentures 
(subordinated) to be due Oct. 31, 1973; 
134,746 shares of common stock, $1 par 
value, and certificates of deposit for 67,- 
373 shares of 6% cumulative prior prefer- 
ence stock. 

Address—120 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business—Business consists generally of 
manufacturing and selling asphalt roofing, 
shingles and related products, wallboard 
and gypsum products, boxboard and vari- 
ous other products. 

Underwriting—Paul H. Davis & Co., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
or dealer manager and company will pay 
to selected dealers a commission for the 
deposit of shares of preference stock pur- 
suant to an offer of exchange. 

Offering—The company offers to the 
holders of the outstanding 67,373 shares of 
its 6% cumulative prior preference stock 
the right to exchange such shares for the 
new income debentures and shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of $100 principa) 
amount of income debentures and two 
shares of common stock for each share of 
6% cumulative prior preference stock. The 
registration statement states that the 
company proposes, under certain condi- 
tions, to issue to the holders of the 625,340 
shares of common stock presently out- 
standing, common stock purchase warrants 
entitling the holders in the aggregate to 
purchase, at a price to be announced later, 
208,446 additional shares of common, and 
to issue and sell such shares of common 
stock not taken up by the warrant holders. 
The company also proposes, under certain 
conditions, to issue and sell $5,500,000 
principal amount of new serior debentures 
and to apply the proceeds of the sale of 
the new senior debentures, together with 
other funds, to the redemption of the out- 
standing debentures. There are $7,100,000 
face amount of 20-year 542% sinking fund 
zold debentures, Series A, due March l, 
(948. now outstanding. The interest rate 
2f the new senior debentures has not been 
finally determined, but will not exceed 
4%% per annum. The income debentures 
will be subordinated to the new serior de- 
oentures and to other indebtedness of the 
company. The company reserves the right 
to revoke the offer of exchange unless 
within a certain date holders of not less 
than 57,250 shares of the preference stock 
accept the offer. The proposal to issue 
common stock purchase warrants to pres- 
ent common stockholders and the procure- 
ment of a commitment for the purchase of 
any common stock not subscribed for by 
common stockholders and the issue and 
sale of the new senior debentures is con- 
tingent upon the exchange offer being de- 
clared effective bv the company. 

Proceeds—The proceeds to the company 
of the income debentures and shares oi 
common stock offered will consist of shares 
of the preference stock exchanged and 
all such shares of preference stock will be 
retired and the capital of the company 
will be reduced by the sum of $100 for 
each share retired. For each share of 
common issued pursuant to offer, the sum 
of $1 will be deducted from capital sur- 
plus account and credited to capital ac- 
count represented by such share. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5241. Form 
S-1. (10-27-43). 

Registration statement effective 4 p.m. 
EWT on March 10, 1944 as of 5:30 p.m. 
Dec. 15, 1943. 


DIANA STORES CORP. 

Diana Stores Corp. has registered 80,000 
shares of common stock, par value $1 per 
share. 
ae Eighth Avenue, New York 

y. 

Business—Operates a chain of 26 retail 
stores in six southeastern states in which 
it sells women’s and misses’ popular 
priced wearing apparel, coats, suits, lin- 
gerie, hosiery, hangbags, etc. 

Underwriting—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
New York, are named principal under- 
writer. Other names will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public is $7 per 
share, with net cash proceeds to the com- 
pany of $480,800 exclusive of a total of 
$2,000 to be received by the company from 
the proceeds of the sale to the underwriters 
at ten cents per warrant share, of war- 
rants entitling the holders to purchase at 
$7 per share an aggregate of 20,000 shares 
of common stock. 


Proceeds—Will be added to the working 
capital of the company and be available 


| 
| 


| 





for general corporate purposes, especially 
the opening of additional stores. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5300. Form 
S-2. (2-3-44). 
Amendment filed March 7, 
effective date. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx has filed a 
registration statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for 120,000 
shares of common stock, par value $10 per 
Share. Of shares registered a number to 


1944, to defer 


| be later specified, all issued and outstand- 


ing, are to be sold for certain stock- 
holders. 

Address—36 South Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


Business—Consists principally of the 
manufacture and sale at wholesale of the 
better grades of men’s suits overcoats and 


topcoats, including, in recent years, mili- 
tary uniforms, and, to a small extent, 
women's suits and coats. 
Underwriting—Blyth & Co., Inc., heads 
the group of underwriters, the names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 
Offering — The presently outstanding 


common stock is to be changed from $20 
par value to $10 par value and 2% shares 
of new stock issued for each present share, 
which will increase outstanding common 
stock from 142,313 shares to 355,782% 


shares. A portion of the new shares are 
to be acquired by the underwriters from 
certain stockholders and offered to the 


publie at a price to be set by amendment. 
The shares being sold are a portion of the 
holdings of certain members of the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx families principally. 

Proceeds—The proceeds from sale of the 
stock go to the selling stockholders. Price 
to selling stockholders is to be named by 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5309. Form 
A-2. (2-25-44). 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx March 13 filed 
an amendment to its registration state- 
ment correcting the amount of stock to 
be offered to 120,500 shares and naming 
the underwriters who will be Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Central 
Republic Co. (Inc.); McDonald-Coolidge & 
Co.; Hallgarten & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; Johnston, Lemon & Co.; Kebbon, Mc- 
Cormick & Co.; Newburger & Hano; Shu- 
man, Agnew & Co.;. Sutro & Co., and 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, Inc. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. has filed 
a registration statement for $38,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1968, and 40,000 shares 454% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100 per share. 

Address—415 Clifford St., Detroit, Mich. 

Business—Engaged in the natural and 
manufactured gas business in Michigan. 

Underwriting—Securities are to be of- 
fered for sale at competitive bidding and 
names of underwriters will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Offering—Prices to the public will be 
supplied by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—-Company intends to use the 
proceeds from the sale of the bonds and 
the preferred stock ,together. with a por- 
tion of the proceeds from the sale of 
additional shares of common stock, to 
redeem on or before Jan. 20, 1944, the 
entire issue of first mortgage bonds, 4% 
series due 1963, outstanding in the face 
amount of $36,000,000; to redeem the en- 
tire issue of 4% serial notes, due Aug. l, 
1944-48, outstanding in the face amount 
of $4,150,000, and to redeem on March 1, 
1944, at $110 per share, the entire issue 
of its 6% preferred stock, par $100 per 
Share, of which 20,000 shares are out- 
standing: 

Registration Statement No. 2-5252. Form 
S-1. (11-13-43). 

Amendment filed Jan. 22, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 

Registration statement effective under 
notice of deficiency 5:30 p.m. EWT on Feb. 
10, 1944. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., has filed a 
registration statement for 139,460 shares 
of common stock, without par value, of 
which 117,460 shares will be offered to 
the company’s present common stock- 
holders and the balance to be issued under 
options. 

Address—1885 University Avenue, 
Paul 4, Minn. 

Business—Engaged in air transportation 
with respect to persons, property and mail, 
and in the performance of contracts with 
the United States in connection with the 
prosecution of the war. 

Underwriting — Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath head the underwriting group. 
Others will be named by amendment. 


Offering—Holders of record at a date in 
January, to be named, of the company's 
common stock will be given pro rata 
rights to subscribe to an aggregate of 
117,460 additional shares of common 
stock, in the ratio of one share for each 
two shares then held, at a price to be 
named by amendment. The subscription 
warrants will expire at 3 p.m. on Jan. 
15, 1944. The underwriting group will 
purchase the unsubscribed shares and offer 
them to°the public at a price to be named 
by amendment. 


Proceeds—The entire net proceeds will 
be available for general corporate purposes 
pending specific application of such funds, 
and it is expected they will be invested 
temporarily in securities of the United 
States Government. It is considered de- 
Sirable that the company at this time 
provide itself with funds with which to 
meet its future responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. It is expected funds will be used 
for the acquisition of additional flying, 
communications and other equipment, the 
construction of hangars, the purchase of 
machinery and other facilities in connec- 
tion with its present routes and such new 
routes as may hereafter be acquired or 
Participated in by the company. It is 
probable, although not certain, that addi= 
tional flying and other equipment may 
become available for commercial opera- 
tions before the termination of the war. 
As additional flying and other equipment 
becomes available, the company must 


St. 


| may 


J 





be in a position promptly to place 
orders’ sufficient for its needs. In 
carrying out the program, the company 
find it necessary to provide addi- 
tional funds through the sale of addition» 
securities, bank borrowings, the issuance 
of equipment trust certificates, or other 
financing, although the company has no 
present plans for any such other financ- 
ing. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5279. 
A-2. (12-23-43.) 

Amendment filed March 3, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS CO. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. has regis- 
tered $18,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
series due April 1, 1961, and 180,000 shares 
of preferred stock, Series A, cumulative, 
par value $50 per share. 

Address — 624 South Boston 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Business—Operating 
gaged in producing, 
tributing natural gas. 

Underwriting—Names to be supplied by 
post-effective amendment. 

Offering—The bonds and new preferred 
stock are to be offered for sale subject to 
the competitive bidding requirements of the 
Commission. The successful bidder wil) 
name interest rate on the bonds and divi- 
dend rate on the preferred stock. Offer- 
ing prices of both bonds and stock wil 
be supplied by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with 
such additional amounts up to $6,500,000 
as may be required, and obtained from 
the proceeds of a new bank loan will be 
applied to redemption purposes as follows: 
$16,500,000 face amount of first mortgage 
bonds, Series B, 3%4%, due Aug. 1, 1955, 
at 104% and $3.678.000 face amount of! 
first mortgage bonds, Series C 3% due 
April 1, 1956, at 104%, total $21,076,815; 
payment of $3,500,000 bank loan; redemp- 
tion of 58,000 shares of $5.50 convertible 
prior preferred stock at $110 per share or 
$6,380,000 and redemption of 91,055 shares 
of $3 preferred stock, $50 par, at $55 per 
share or $5,008,025, grand total $35,964,- 
840. The amounts required for such pur- 
poses will be reduced to the extent the 
$5.50 convertible prior preferred is con- 
verted into common stock before the re- 
demption date. If no conversions of the 
$5.50 convertible prior preferred are made 
additional sums, other than those provided 
by the new securities and new bank loan 
will be required from the company’s gen- 
eral funds and will be available for the 
purpose. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5302. Form 
S-1. (2-7-44). 

Amendment filed Feb. 23, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLAHOMA 

Public Service Co. of Oklahoma has filed 
a registration statement for $1,500,000 5% 
preferred stock, cumulative, par $100 per 
share, and $6,600,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Series A, 3%%, due Feb. 1, 1971. 

Address—600 South Main Street, Tulsa. 
Okla. 

Business—Engaged principally in gener- 
ating, purchasing, selling electric energy 
and also natural gas and selling water. 

Underwriting—None involved in issue of 
stock which is for exchange purposes 
Bonds will be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding and names of underwriters 
will be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
the holders of 24,255 publicly held shares 
of $6 preferred, without par value, of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co., principa) 
subsidiary of Oklahoma, the right to ex- 
change, on a share for share basis, 15,000 
of such shares of Southwestern for a like 
number of 5% preferred shares of Okla- 
homa Subscriptions to be reduced pro 
rata in case the holders of more than 
15,000 shares of Southwestern accept the 
exchange offer. Middle West Corp. has 
agreed to purchase from Oklahoma at $100 
per share and accrued dividends, 2,500 of 
said 15,000 shares, less such number of 
shares thereof in excess of 2,500 shares as 
may be subscribed for pursuant to the 
exchange offer, and American Public Serv- 
ice Co. has agreed to purchase from Okla- 
homa, at $100 per share and accrued 
dividends, 10,000 shares of said 15,000 
shares of 5% preferred, less such number 
of shares thereof in excess of 5,000 shares 
as may be subscribed for pursuant to the 
exchange offer. No underwriting com- 
missions will be paid by the company in 
connection with the exchange offer. Of- 
fering price of bonds will be filed after 
the result of competitive bidding by the 
filing of a post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—Pursuant to authorization in 
December, 1943, by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, Oklahoma will, upon 
the dissolution of Southwestern, principal 
holding company of Oklahoma, acquire 
assets of Southwestern subject to the lia- 
bilities of Southwestern at date of acquisi- 
tion. Oklahoma will acquire the properties of 
the subsidiary subject to $6,648,000 face 
amount of the subsidiary’s first mortgage 
bonds, Series A, 3%4%, due Dec. 1, 1969. 
The net proceeds, to be received by Okla- 
homa from the sale of the bonds of Series 
A registered, together with general funds 
of the company, are to be applied to the 
redemption, at 105%, of such bonds of 
subsidiary. 

Registration Statement No. 2-E275. Form 
A-2. (12-21-43.) 

Registration statement effective 5:22 
p.m., EWT, on Jan. 10, 1944, 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. OF TEXAS 
Public Service Corp. of Texas has filed 
a registration statement for $800,000 5% 
25-year ‘first mortgage bonds. 
Address—Burk Burnett Building, 
Worth, Texas. 
Business—Public utility corporation. 


Underwriting—Keystone Pipe & Supply 
Co., Butler, Pa., is named underwriter, 
parent of registrant. 


Offering—There will be no principal 
underwriter, but the bonds received by 
the Keystone Pipe & Supply Co., parent of 
registrant, will be offered to holders of 
its preferred stock in exchange for same. 
The basis of exchange is to be $100 par of 
the bonds for $100 par value of preferred 


Form 


Avenue, 


public utility en- 
purchasing and dis- 


Fort 


underwriter is not bound to 
take all the securities registered. The 
underwriter is the owner, however, of 
| 24,096 shares of the preferred stock of 
{the registrant and has agreed to accept 
at par the bonds registered in exchange 
for registrant’s preferred stock which it 
owns. 

Purpose—-The securities are to be of- 
fered by the registrant in exchange for 
its outstanding preferred stock and by the 
underwriter (Keystone Pipe & Supply Co.) 
in exchange for its outstanding preferred 
stock. The basis in each case is one $100 
par value in bonds for $100 par of 
preferred stock. The balance of the pre- 
ferred stock of the registrant outstanding 
in the amount of $5,875 will be called in 
by the registrant and retired. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5274. 
S-1. (12-21-43.) 

Amendment filed Feb. 25, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 

Withdrawal request filed March 7, 1944. 


THE SOUTH COAST CORPORATION 
The South Coast Corporation has filed 


, Stock. The 


Form 


a registration statement for $1,500,000 
first mortgage 5% bonds due Dec. 31, 
1955. 

Address——Carondelet Building, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Business—Consists primarily of the cul- 
tivation of sugar cane and the manufac- 
ture and sale of products and by-products 
resulting from the processing of sugar 
cane, including raw and refined sugars, 
syrups, black strap molasses and bagasse. 

Underwriting—-Paul H. Davis & Co. and 
others to be named by amendment. 

Offering—1o be named by amendment. 

Proceeds—Will be applied to the re- 
demption, at the principal amount thereof 
plus annual interest, of the $998.405 in 
principal amount of general mortgage 15- 
year 6% income bonds, due Sept. 1, 1950, 
and balance added to working capital and 
may be applied to the reduction of current 
bank loans and the purchase of supplies 
and raw materials. 

Registration Statement No, 2-5291. 
8-1. (1-21-43.) 

Amendment filed Feb. 25, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


UNITE GAS CORPORATION 

United cias Corp. registered $75,000,000 
first mortgage and collateral trust 3%% 
vonds due 1958 

Address—2 Rector Street, New York City 

Business—Producticn and sale of natural 
gas; part of Electric Bond and Share Sys- 
tem 

Underwriters—None 

Offering Terms—Bonds will be sold to 
institutional investors, whose names will 
be supplied by amendment, at 99.34% 

Proceeds—To redeem $28,850,000 United 
Gas Public Service 6% Debentures due 
1953; to pay 6% demand note of $25,925,- 
000 to Electric Bond and Share; to repay 
$2,000,000 open account debt to E. B. & 8.; 
and to purchase from United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., $6,000,000 of its Ist & Coll. 4% 
bonds due 1961. Balance will be used in 
part to reimburse treasury for capital ex- 
penditures and possibly to pay accumulated 
dividends of $9,502,490 on companys $7 
preferred stock 

Registration Statement No. 2-4760, Form 
A-2 (5-15-41) 

United Gas Corp. filed amendment with 
SEC on Feb. 21, 1942, stating that it had 
been unable to further extend the pur- 
chase agreements with 14 insurance com- 
panies covering the proposed private sale 
to such insurance companies of $75,000,000 
of the company’s first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust 3%% bonds, due 1959. This 
amendment states: ‘“‘These purchase agree- 
ments expired on Feb. 16, 1942. The cor- 
poration intends to continue negotiations 
to the end that its bonds shall be either 
sold privately, by renewal of the afore- 
said agreements or otherwise, or offered 
to the public as circumstances shall dictate 
in order to obtain the best possible price.” 

Amendment filed March 2, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. has regis- 
tered 305,192 shares of $5 dividend pre- 
ferred stock and $24,500,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, series D 342%, 
due April 1, 1974. 

Address—7th and Franklin Streets, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 

Business—The securities are to be issued 
in connection with the proposed merger of 
Virginia Public Service Co. into Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. Both companies are 
operating public utility companies. 

Underwriting—Names will be _ supplied 
by amendment. Bonds are to be offered 
at competitive bidding under Commission's 
Rule U-50. 

Offering—Immediately prior to the mer- 
ger Engineers Public Service Co. will acquire 
trom General Gas & Electric Corp. all of 
the 782,000 outstanding shares of VPS and 
a claim of General to $1,165,166 held in 
escrow, for an aggregate consideration of 
$2,500,000, of which $1,500,000 is to be 
paid in installments contingent upon 
specified earnings of the merged companies 
within five years from the merger date. If 
and when the merger plan becomes effec- 
tive, each share of VPS 7% preferred and 
VPS 6% preferred, including all rights to 
accrued and unpaid dividends, will be con- 
verted into 1% shares of new preferred 
and in addition, each share of VPS 7% 
preferred will receive $5.50 in cash. All of 
the 782,000 shares of common of VPS will 
be converted into 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of Vepco. Each share of Vepco 
old preferred will be converted into one 
share of new preferred and will receive 
cash for accrued and unpaid dividends to 
the merger date. The shares of common 
stock of Vepco now outstanding will remain 
outstanding. Vepco will issue and sell 
$24,500,000 face amount of Series D bonds, 
and also $5,000,000 of new notes, and 
will make provision for the redemption of 
the outstanding $26,000,000 face amount 
of VPS bonds and the outstanding $10,500,- 
000 face amount of VPS debentures, 

Purpose—For merger and refunding. Wa 

Registration Statement No. 2-5297. Form 
S-1. (2-1-44). 

Amendment filed Feb. 28, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 

(This list is incomplete this week) 
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“Our Reporter On Governments 
By DONALD MacKINNON 


As forecast on Feb. 17 in this column, on March 2 Secretary 
Morgenthau announced plans for refunding all notes and bonds, 


issued or guaranteed by the Treasury, which mature or could be | 


called on or prior to June 15, 1944... . Along the Street some disap- 
pointment was evident inasmuch as the only issue made available 
to commercial banks—the 1%s of 9-15-48—was priced close to the 
market. . . . All three securities, the 1%s, the 24%s of 59/56, the 
2l4s of 70/65, are currently offered at 100.6. ... The latter two 
bonds have moved up about 3/32s, and the 2s are expected to 
advance slowly against the day—9-15-46—-when commercial banks 
may purchase this issue in the open market. . . . We believe that 
investors will be glad to pay 100.14 for the new 1s within the near 
future. ...As a matter of fact, the majority of commercial bankers 
who have expressed their opinion to us are well pleased with the 
lls. ... 

Seldom before, if ever, has the Treasury refunded only bonds 
and notes so far in advance of maturity or call date on such a huge 
scale—$4,730,000,000. . . . Other than CIs, Bills and Debentures, two 
issues of Federal Land Bank bonds may be called for payment on 
7-1 and 7-15-44, and the $196,000,000 involved may be paid off in 
cash. . . . On 9-15-44, two notes totaling $918,000,000 mature; $1,037,- 
000,000 Treasury 4s may be called prior to 12-15-44. . . . Inasmuch 
as CIs, Bills and Debentures offer no problem, the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Banks may be said to be in a position prepared 
to cope with contingencies that might develop... . 


SELLING PRESSURE 
Are Treasury and Federal Reserve officials, by this recent ex- 
change offering, house-cleaning against the days when the repurcus- 
sions of screaming invasion headlines may prove to be a test of their 
combined abilities to control possible market disturbances? .. . If this 
is the case, what sections of the market might require support if 
selling pressure materializes? ... Partially exempts? ... 
At the close on 3-13-44, the five longest partially exempts 
had advanced from 24/32s to 32/32s against 2-1-44 bids... . 
Some profits have been taken recently, and of size sufficient 
to cause declines of about 8/32s from the highs of the current 
move. ... What investors holding such issues would be inter- 
ested in selling in the event a decline does materialize? ... 
Commercial banks, or other investors who presumably need par- 
tial tax exemption? . . . Perhaps, but we believe that, in the 
main, commercial banks have acquired partially exempts on a 
sound net yield basis several points below current prices. . 
In such cases there is no incentive to sell unless one believes that 
the market might collapse temporarily—a conclusion generally 
conceded to be highly improbable. . . . When an investor is in 
excess-profits brackets, any profit-taking operation obviously 
mitigates against the liquidation of any obligation producing rela- 
tively high net income... . Therefore it can be said that excess- 
profits conscious investors owning, for example, the 234s of 
65/69, surely are not interested in selling, BUT, on the contrary, 
beh purchase additional tax-exempts given a favorable oppor- 
unity. . 


HIGH TAXES AND COMMERCIAL BANKS 


There are some commercial banks and other investors who, as 
yet, do not feel the impact of high taxes because losses may be estab- 
lished to offset profits—and would undoubtedly sell at the drop of 
a hat to conserve existing gains... . At least, commercial banks in 
this classification are decreasing at a fairly rapid rate, so that profits 
accepted eagerly a year ago are no longer as attractive as they once 
were, which attitude is born of inability to substitute, for an unknown 
period, low coupon bonds for Governments owned which provide 
considerably higher and satisfactory current return. . .. There re- 
mains, however, the unknown factor—the professional trader. .. . 
Any attempt to measure his constantly changing conclusions is fruit- 
less indeed... . 


In spite of the fact that long partially exempts may be vulnerable 
at present levels, we believe that the psychology of the investors 
owning such obligations has changed completely during the past few 
years from concern to indifference with regard to market fluctua- 
tions, and in many cases a downright reluctance to abandon estab- 
lished positions regardless of costs... . 


This Statement is made as a result of conversations with hun- 
dreds of investors, most of whom are commercial bankers, who evi- 
dence a tremendous interest in and actual need for fully or partially 
exempt income as an important factor which conributes to the grow- 
ing strength of their respective institutions. .. . During the past 
10 years these gentlemen have been engaged in the process of or 
have completed liquidation of investments which have been sub- 
jected to question or criticism by regulatory authorities. . . . Doubt- 
ful assets have been eliminated—their banks are sound and safe, 
and are going to stay that way. ... While they have experienced 
material decreases in loans, deposits have increased and net earnings 
have grown largely as a result of careful selection of conservative 
top-grade investments. .. . ; 


Many of these bankers, especially since 1941, had correctly 
analyzed future increased earnings and had wisely provided some 
measure of tax exemption, and have taken advantage of the 
major opportunities afforded in 1941, 1942 or 1943 to buy any 
one or all of the four longest partially-exempt issues at prices 
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ranging as low as 108.16 to 109.16—or a cost averaging two to 
three points below current levels. ... May one expect investors 
who have been fortunate enough to make such worthwhile com- 
mitments to liquidate, even though they may believe that a de- 
cline of two or more points is possible—even probable? ... We 
believe not. ... After all, the amortized book values are some- 
what lower than costs, which fact further reduces any possible 
interest in selling. ... 

Partially-exempts must be amortized; and, under the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act, can be amortized to the call date rather than maturity. 
: . Consider, then, the most remote call date on the 2%s of 
12-15-65/60. .. . The 1942 Revenue Act arbitrarily reduces this issue, 
for amortization purposes, to a maturity of 16 years and 9 months. 
. . . The present asked price (3-13-44) is 112.3; the amortizable pre- 
mium is the equivalent of about 22/32s annually... . 

Granted the 2%4s of 65/60 might decline 22/32s from current 
levels, but we believe the odds are against such market action... . 
Let’s assume that price fluctuations will occur. . . . What practical 
difference would such declines and advances mean, when investments 
are made on a sound net income basis, and the premiums involved 
advantageously amortized to call date? ... 


LOWER PRICE HAZARD 

The real hazard which would make for lower prices is a reduction 
of excess-profits taxes. ... With no such change expected until post- 
war years, with 52% of all fully or partially exempt Governments 
outstanding called or callable within the fext five years, in the face 


of the invasion, in the face of liquidation by Mutual institutions 
expected at the time of the Fifth War Loan, in the face of other 
factors which could cause declines, we continue to believe that long, 
partially-exempts will prove to be valuable property. ... It will be 
most interesting to observe what percentage of holders of recently- 
called obligations will choose to accept cash rather than taxable 
issues—and may elect to invest cash so received in partially exempt 
Governments. . . . Only 1% of the total refunding operation, or 
about $47,000,000, might produce a noticeable effect in strengthening 
the present weak market, and such action might develop within the 
next few days, inasmuch as the books on the exchange offering 
closed on 3-15-44. ... 

So far we have discussed only the partially-exempts. ... 
What about taxables? .. . If one is to admit that the largest pre- 
miums are the most vulnerable—and we do not—the 2'%s of 
54/52 at 104; the 2%s of 58/56 about 103.17; and the 24s of 
55/52 should encounter lower prices. ... We believe that in- 
vestors holding such bonds will continue to retain their com- 
mitments, and do not expect to see these issues lose any material 
percentage of present premiums. ... We believe that the entire 
taxable market will act very well, and that certain bonds—for 
example, the 2s of 9-15-53/51—present advantageous investment 
opportunities now. .. . 

Summarizing, we believe that: 

(1) Holders of partially-exempts will retain—and when possible 
buy additional obligations of this classification. Why sell when prof- 
its will increase taxes? 

(2) Because of the increasing demand for the sharply decreasing 
supply of partially-exempt income, prices of issues providing such 
income will remain relatively firm in the face of imponderable fac- 
tors, and will advance over current markets within the near future. 

(3) The Federal Reserve Open Market Committee can and will 
successfully exercise whatever controls may be required in order 
to maintain orderly markets in Government obligations. 
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Interesting Situation 

Aeronautical Products, Inc., of- 
fers an interesting situation ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich., 
members of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Interesting Realty Issue 

R. H. Johnson & Co., 64 Wall 
St., New York City, have issued 
an interesting study of Hotels 
Statler Co., Inc., which offers in- 
teresting possibilities at current 
levels the firm believes. Copies 
may be had upon request from 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


January Rail Results 

Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
issued an interesting circular giv- 
ing January rail results. Copies 
of this circular may be had from 
the firm upon request. 
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The Financial Situation 


Dr. Spahr Sees Danger In Declining Federal Reserve 


It is most fervently to be hoped that most of the “pop- | by * " I Fi * 1Aff « 
ular” discussion of post-war conditions, prospects, and ideals | Ratios And Treasury Domination n Inanclia alrs 


is making little or no impression upon the public. Other- | 


wise, deep and all but universal disappointment is inevitable | 


when the fighting has ceased, disappointment of a sort which | 
might well affect public policy in a way to make a bad) 
situation much worse. Precisely why so many men and} 
women, some of them ordinarily reasonably endowed with | 
common sense, should have chosen the post-war era as a| 
subject upon which to grow silly and sentimental is not | 
clear, but it is certain that they are likely to do mankind a) 


disfavor in proportion to their influence. | 


Least Harmful | 

Fantastic lists of new devices, gadgets or ‘‘comforts,”’ | 
and equally fantastic forecasts of improvements in familiar | 
things, are perhaps among the least harmful of the long list 
of strange things predicted. Common sense should warn us| 
all that whatever has been learned in science or in produc-| 


tion technique during the war, it all has been to date, and | 
probably will be until the end of the war, wholly devoted to | 
the defeat of our enemies. Only after the war will it be 
possible for manufacturers to get down to real business in 
applying such things to the production of peacetime goods— 
and, for that matter, often determining what can be done | 
with some of these things to meet the needs of ordinary 
times. But even if the public does permit itself to be| 
bewitched with all this fine talk about things out of Wonder- 
land, the resulting disappointment is not likely to give rise 
to great damage and, in any event, as time passes in the post- 
war era, a reasonable proportion of these predictions will 
come true no doubt. 


Dangerous Doctrine 


Much more dangerous is the impression likely to be 


given the rank and file that the production records estab- 
(Continued on page 1124) 


Holds World Peace Body Offers 


Only Assurance Against Wars 


Deplores “Defeatist Attitude” Of Those Who Cite 
League Of Nations’ Failure In Arguing Against Success 
Of Further Efforts To Prevent Conflicts Through 
International Organisms—Sees Potential Industrinliza- 
tion Of China and India Threat To “White Supremacy” 
In Asia And Indicative Of Urgent Need For Unremitting 
Efforts To Establish World Medium to Preserve Peace 


Editor, “Commercial and Financial Chronicle’’: 





| stood at 62.4. 


continues for 


Dear Sir:—Alexander Wilson’s communication in the “Chronicle” 
of March 9 on the subject, “Why a New League of Nations Will Not 


Ensure Permanent Peace,” 


gives evidence of so much sincere and 


painstaking research that one can only regret the utter futility of 


his conclusions. 


Mr. Wilson devotes several col-® 


umns to demonsirating: (1) that 
man is by nature a quarrelsome 
and bloodthirsty brute; (2) that 
all great Powers, our own country 
included, are imperialistic and 
devoted first and foremost to the 
pursuit of their own selfish in- 
terests; and (3) that any attempt 
to set up a world organization to 
keep the peace is bound to fail 
because the nations lack the 
“moral character” to live up to 
the high purposes of a League of 
Nations. 

The most we can hope for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilson, is “gradual 
acceptance and slow development 
of a Super-World Court for arbi- 
tration,’ and the organization of 
a_ glorified debating society, 
“along the lines of the Pan-Amer- 


ican Union,” “to collaborate in a 








general international understand- 
ing to promote post-war peace by 
re-creating good will... and re- 
spect for each other’s rights.” 

Therefore, says Mr. Wilson. 
“Why chase rainbows? To senti- 
mentalize, moralize or dogmatize 
about peace is dangerous and will 
be fatal to America in the world 
to come.” 

Nevertheless, after this com- 
pletely pessimistic, not to say 
cynical, review of history, he ends 
his thesis on an entirely different 
note by quoting the words of 
Jesus: “Blessed are the Peace- 
makers, for they shall be called 
the Children of God.” 

_Was this astounding juxtaposi- 
tion of ideas intended as sarcasm, 
or is Mr. Wilson merely naive? 

(Continued on page 1129) 











Dr. Walter E. Snahr, Professor of Finance at New York Univer- © 
sity, in a bulletin issued on February 29th by the Economists’ Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy of which he is Executive Secretary, indi- 





are going to be a vital 16 months 


in the financial affairs of this na- 


cates that he thinks it is “time for some red flags” in our monetary | tion. 


situation. 


“When our Federal Reserve credit structure reached the | 





cracking point in May, 1920,” he states, “the ratio of reserves against 
© 


both Federal 
Reserve notes 
and ‘deposits 
in the Fed- 
eral Reserve 
banks stood at 
42.2 (May 14). 
Eight of the 
Reserve banks 
paid tax pen- 
alties for de- 
ficiencies in 
reserves in 
that year. 
“On Feb. 23, 
1944, the Re- 
serve ratio 





If the decline 
another 16 Dr. Walter E. Spahr | 
months — to 

June, 1945—at the same rate as in 
the past 15 months, we will be 
down to the 42% of May, 1920. 
Sixteen months ago—on Oct. 21, 
1942—the reserve ratio stood at 
83.1. 

“If the downward trend in this 
reserve ratio continues at any- 
thing like the rate of the past 16 
months, all the talk and agitation 
regarding the putting of several 
billions of dollars of our gold at 
the disposal of other countries will 
become academic indeed, unless 
members of Congress fail to no- 
tice the danger signals in these 
declining reserve ratios and lead 
this country into a program that 
can quickly become extremely | 
dangerous and possibly disastrous. | 


“If, today, $5,000,000,000 of our 
gold were set aside for one or all 
of the international banking pro- 
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grams, and not counted as part 
of the reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, our reserve ratio 
would stand at approximately 
47%—not far above the cracking 
point of 1920. 

“What economist can demon- 
strate in any convincing manner 


that the trend between now and | 
June, 1945, will not be as sharply | 
downward as it has been since Oc- | 


tober, 1942? 

“Recent experience calls for a 
great prudence now. 
on we should regard the decl ning 


reserve ratios as red flags of 
warning. 
“Let every thoughtful person 


consider what the situation will 
be if, by June, 1945, our reserve 
ratio reaches. 42%! What if Gov- 
ernment bonds crack as they did 
in 1920? A drop of ten points in 
the prices of Government bonds 
would wipe out the capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits of 
many, perhavs most, of the large 
banks in this country. A radical 
devaluation of the dollar would 
probably follow. A financial col- 
lapse and chaos could well be the 
result. 


|The Matter of Treasury Domina- 


| tion in Financial Affairs 
| “There is another aspect in this 


| financial picture that calls for 
| serious consideration: that is the 
important part played by the 
| Treasury in the foreign exchange 
| and domestic money markets and 
in the operations of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“In general, these Treasury pol- 
icies involve artificialities of a 
sort that promise to be unhealthy 
_in the long run; and the unhealth- 
|iness of some of them has been 





From here | apparent for too long a time. 


“Foreign exchange rates are 
chiefly in the hands of the Treas- 
ury, operating through the Sta- 

| bilization Fund. The British pound 
|is neeged at what is doubtless an 
_artificially high rate which means 
| that we are subsidizing Britain in 
this respect. 
| “The artificially low interest 
rates maintained by the Treasury 
have overated to remove from the 
| Reserve authorities the power to 
exercise effective control over 
credit in the money markets in 
| which the Reserve authorities 
| normally would exercise controls. 
' Furthermore, these low money 
' rates will make it inviting for for- 


“Sixteen months are not a long | eign balances to move out at the 


time; and it looks as though they | 


(Continued on page 1125) 





From Washing 


ton 


Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Congress is showing increasing irritation over the political activi- 


ties of the CIO and the indications are pretty definite that it will 
look into them soon. A vehicle for this is provided in the new tax 
law which requires that labor and other tax-free organizations give 
an accounting of their receipts and expenditures. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the next few months are likely to be devoted to a simplifica- 
tion of tax returns, it is doubtful® 
if this provision will serve to give 
an airing to the CIO’s operations| Their unionization has not come 
before the next election. Thus, it! about through their own initiative. 
is probable that a committee will | They are the victims, though they 
be set up to conduct an investi-| have no feeling on the subject, of 





tinue to work in the war plants. 





+ gation. 


The Leftist press has been 
shouting bloody murder over this 
prospect and even a portion of 
the more Conservative press has 
been asking why the organiza- 
tion’s right to go into politics 
should be questioned. This isn’t 
the question at issue. 

It is really a story of one of 
the most amazing gambles, by a 
few men, with other people’s 
money that the country has ex- 
perienced in a long time. And it 
is being done in collusion with 
the Government. 


It should be borne in mind that 
fully 70% of the CIO’s member- 
ship is made up of temporary, or 
war industrial workers. They 
have no background or traditions 
in unionism. They are from the 
farms, the soda counters, the 
white collar class, drawn to the 
war industries by the high wages. 
Presumably, they will go back to 
these pursuits when the war is 
over. Certainly they won’t con- 


the Government’s more or less 
forcing them into the union. 


Now, to a lesser extent, this is 
true of the American Federation 
of Labor. It, too, holds these tem- 
porary workers under rigid closed 
shop contracts. But there is a 
distinct difference. They consti- 
tute the froth of the AFL’s mem- 
bership. They constitute, on the 
other hand, the bulk, by far, of 
the CIO membership. 

Now the CIO politicos are 
assessing these workers to sup- 
port the Fourth Term campaign, 
along with various and sundry 
collateral enterprises. In a not so 
| roundabout way, it is a case of the 
|Government siphoning off the 
“excess” earnings to fill its cam- 
paign kitty. Before the war they 
were making as low as $5 a week. 
‘Now they they are making from 
$60 to $100 or more a week. It is 
as if the New Dealers figure that 


having been responsible for these 
(Continued on page 1125) 
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Congress And The People 


Government has been monopolized by ‘one 
single group in our national life,” according to 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican leader of the 
House, and Congress is the ‘only’ remaining gov- 
ernment agency “not under their control.” 

“This probably is the explanation of the New 
Deal anti-Congress tirades and propaganda against 


the peoples’ representatives,” he added. 


“If they 


could reduce Congress to an impotent forum of 
discussion they could reach out and through the use 
of blank checks control the purse of the nation; 
through power to make regulations they could make 
the administrative laws of the nation; through 
shaping the tax bills they could absolutely control 
and dictate the life of all industry and of every 


individual. 


“Seeing this unwise trend, Congress has moved 


to stop it. 


Congress would curb the dictums of the 


bureaucrats and retain for the people control of this 


vast power. 


This has brought about the clash 


between the bureaucrats and Congress. 
“The people will be on the side of Congress.” 
Certainly the people “will be on the side of 
Congress” the moment they are satisfied that that 
body is functioning effectively as contemplated in 


our scheme of things. 


It has been supine; it has been “balky’’; it has 
apparently grown openly resentful; let it now show 
that it can be really constructive. 

There would then be no need to worry about 


public support. 





————_—__—_ 


The State Of Trade 


Most of the heavy industries showed gains last week, with the 


steel industry 


reporting the second highest 


level on record this 


week. Carloadings showed up well again and electric power pro- 


duction reflected a fair weekly gain. 


The retail trade was reported 


as more active, but volume continued below the high level of a year 


ago. 
Production of electricity 


hours in the week ended March 4, 
from 4,444,939,000 in the preced- 
ing week, according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. This was a 
gain of 13.1% over the year ago 
total of 3,946,630,000. Consoli- 
Gated Edison Company of New 
York reports system output of 
. 215,900,000 kilowatt hours in the 
week ended March 5, an increase 
of 27.5% over the 1943 total of 
169,300,000. 


Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended March 4 
totaled 788,255 cars, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 
5,792 cars from the preceding 
week this year, 39,329 cars more 
than the corresponding week in 
1943 and 17,770 cars above the 
like period two years ago. This 
total was 119.64% of average 
loadings for the corresponding 
- week of the 10 preceding years. 


Steel production in the United 
States is at the second highest 
level on record for the industry 
this week, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute. Out- 
put is scheduled at 99.1% of rated 
capacity, equivalent to 1,775,200 
net tons of ingots and castings. 
This compares with operations at 
98.8% and output of 1,769,800 
tons last week and is a peak since 
the industry established its record 
of 1,781,300 net tons in the week 
beginning Oct. 11, 1943, when, 
however, a smaller capacity was 
available. Increased requirements 
for steel for war purposes con- 
tinue to delay the long-time plea 
for steel for civilian goods, ac- 
cording to the magazine “Steel.” 
A survey by the _ publication 
shows backlogs are accumulating 
in most major products. This is 
particularly noticeable in hot and 
cold rolled sheets and in narrow 
strip. 


In spite of reduction in small 
arms contracts and continued de- 
cline in machine tool require- 
ments, bar deliveries have become 
more extended recently, after 
easing considerably in early 
weeks of this year. Aircraft re- 
quirements for bars have in- 
creased after a period of con- 


in-* ; 
creased to 4,464,686,000 kilowatt | servative buying. 





Department stores revealed a gain in sales of 1% for the week. 


oo 





Railroad buy- 
ing has increased and miscel- 
laneous consumption shows a 
gain. Sheetmakers for the most 
part are booked into late third 
quarter, with little opportunity 
to obtain August delivery prom- 
ises, some mills offering Sep- 
tember and October as their best. 
Retail trade turned more active 
last week, but volume continued 
below the high level of a year 
ago, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
ported. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of delivery schedules, re- 
tailers have not put as much 
promotional efforts behind pre- 
Easter sales as in previous years, 
according to the review. .How- 
ever, piece-goods departments, 
backed by the “sew-and-save” 
promotions are doing heavy busi- 
ness. The chief concern of whole- 
salers remained the tight delivery 
situation. Most buyers in the 
market were interested in check- 
ing on deliveries of spring goods 
and ordering available fall mer- 
chandise. Retailers were reported 
stocking up on handbags and 
jewelry items in anticipation of 
“beat-the-tax”’ consumer buying. 
Retail volume for the country as 
a whole was estimated at 2 to 5% 
below the corresponding week last 
year. . 
Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 1% 
for the week ended March 4, com- 
pared with the like week a year 
ago, according to the Federal Re- 
serve System. Sales for the four 
weeks’ period ended March 4 
were down 10% compared with 
the like period last year. Depart- 
ment store sales in New York 
City in the week ended March 11 
were 7% larger than in the like 
week last year, according to a 
preliminary estimate issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. In the four weeks ended 
March 11 sales were unchanged 
compared with the like period a 
year ago. In the previous week 
ended March 4, sales of this group 
of stores were 2% less than in the 
corresponding 1943 period. 
Chain store and retail mail 
order house sales in January were 
about $1,100,000,000, or 5% above 
those of the corresponding month 


‘Donald Nelscn Advocates Government Control 


| 
| 





Of War-Born Companies In Peace Time 


Donald M. Nelson, head of the War Production Board, advocated | 
on March 9 Government control of war-born companies to hold | 
them out of civilian goods manufacturing until established firms can | 


return to peace-time production. 


Advices to this effect were con- 


tained in an Associated Press dispatch from Washington, on March 9, 


published in the New York “Sun,” 


“Restrictions on ‘new’ companies 
which want to enter an industry 
for the first time will undoubtedly 
be needed,” he wrote Senator Ma- 
loney (D., Conn.) “until the now 
critical components and materials 
are in easy supply. 

“Certainly, so long as wartime 
controls 


located to these ‘new’ firms until 
firms already established in the 
affected industries, and which are 
in a position to resume production 
of their former. products, have 
received their just allocations.” 
The letter, virtually a blueprint 


for the coming industrial switch | 


to peace-time production, was 
placed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord by the Connecticut Senator. 
Mr. Maloney had asked Mr. Nel- 
son if WPB had a specific policy 


concerning firms which “desire | 


to enter production of particular 
civilian items even though such 
firms did not produce such items 
before the war?” 

Declaring the Government 
should not attempt to prevent 
new competition, Mr. Nelson said 
Government industrial controls 
should be relaxed whenever they 
cease to be necessary to war pro- 
duction, but added: 

“However, the need for controls 
is obviously going to continue for 
some time. Even in the case of 
material which is in good supply 
today, if suddenly the controls 
were relaxed another shortage 
would be likely to occur, injuring 
production for war.” 

Mi. Nelson said the supply of 
manpower, materials and parts 
were the controlling factors in 
permitting industries to get into 
civilian production when their 
war contracts are cut _ back, 
adding: 

“Our policy is to expand civil- 
ian production as it becomes pos- 


are retained, materials | 
and components should not be al- | 


which added: 
o— EE — — 
| sible to do so without interference 
with the over-all war program, 
and particularly in concerns whose 
war orders have been cut back.” 

To Senator Maloney’s question 
whether national producers will 
be given an even start on civilian 
production, Mr. Nelson said: 

“Tt would certainly be conven- 
jient as well as fair to allow all 
|' manufacturers in each industry to 
resume production at the same 
| time, but this is, of course, a phys- 
ical impossibility. 

“It goes without saying that the 
| tremendous impact of war on the 
economy is bound to produce 
'hardship for some business con- 
'eerns, as well as for other ele- 
|ments in the society. Obviously, 
ithe Government cannot entirely 
| prevent such hardships... . 


“If without interference with 
the war effort we can give a 
|manufacturer in a non-critical 
|manpower area materials and 
|parts to resume production of 
| things the civilian economy needs, 
't think it is to the public interest 
|that we do so without waiting 
|} until another concern in a critical 
'area is permitted to resume pro- 
| duction.” 

Mr. Maloney asked if it would 
|'be practicable to require firms 
| first returned to civilian manu- 
| facturing to market part of their 
'goods through other companies 
‘still working on war contracts. 


“There may be certain instances 
in which this can soundly be 
_done,”’ Mr. Nelson said, “and if so 
'T am in favor of doing it. In some 
industries, however, serious prac- 


| tical obstacles would have to be | 


| overcome before such an arrange- 
j;ment could be put into effect. 
This is a problem requiring indi- 
vidual consideration of and by 
each industry involved.” 





NY Bankers Ass’n Opposes. Permitting Reserve 
Members To Absorb Exchange Charges 


The New York State Bankers Asociation, representing the 700 


commercial banks throughout the 


state, lodged on March 11 a formal 


protest against legislation pending in Congress to permit Federal 
Reserve member banks to absorb exchange charges made by non-par 


clearance banks for clearing and collecting checks. 


In the House the 


Brown bill embodying the new legislation, was passed on March 2 by 


a voice vote; a reference to the‘ 


proposed legislation appeared in 
our issue of March 2, page 921, in 
which it was noted that the Board 
of Governors of the Reserve Sys- 
tem had been urged in a resolu- 
tion of the Federal Advisory 
Council to firmly oppose both the 
Brown Bill, and its companion bill 
in the Senate, viz., the Maybank 
Bill. The legislation, it is stated, 
is designed to prevent the Reserve 
System from enforcing the regu- 
lation (known as Q) intended to 
check absorption of exchange 
charges by. member banks. 


Before the House on March 2.| 


Chairman Spence (Dem., Ky.), of 


the Banking Committee. said, ac- | 


cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices, that “Congress had never 


intended under the Banking Act | 


of 1933 to delegate to the Federal 
Reserve Board the power to in- 
terpret the act so as to forbid the 
absorption of exchange.” The 
press advices added: 

“Little banks have said thev 
will be destroyed unless this bill 
is passed,” the Kentuckian added. 

But Representative Wolcott 
(Rep,, Mich.), declared that pas- 
sage of the bill would “induce 
loose fiscal pelicies. that might af- 
fect banking throughout the 
United States.” 

The Association’s protest against 
the legislation was sent to Senator 





last year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





|Robert F. Wagner, of New York. 
| Chairman, and to the 19 members 
of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
_ing and Currency which is sched- 
_uled to hold hearings shortly on 
_the Brown Bill, and the Maybank 
Bill. According to the Associa- 
tion the intent of these bills is to 
|amend Section 19 of the Federal 
| Reserve Act so that the absorv- 
| tion of exchange charges will be 
| specifically exempted and there- 
| fore will not be considered to con- 
stitute payment of interest on de- 
i'mand deposits. 


E. Chester Gersten. President of 
the Association, pointed out that 
the Association’s action in protest- 
ing the Brown ard Maybank Bills 
was prompted by hundreds of 
communications from up-State 
banks urging opposition to amend- 
ment of the present law. 


“The urgency of the situation 
was created by the passage of the 
Brown Bill] in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,’ Mr. Gersten said. 
“Small banks throughout the 
State are strongly opposed to the 
enactment of the provosed Jegisla- 
tion. All of the banks of New 
York State clear checks at par. 585 
of them as members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the re- 
maining 113 through Federal Re- 
serve collection channels. _ They 
feel that legislation sanctioning 
the absorption of a charge by the 
collecting bank is totally un- 
sound.” 





The Association in its an- 
nouncement in the matter March 
| 11, says: 
| -“The controversy into which the 
| Association has entered started 
last September when the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System ruled that absorption of 
|'exchange charges is a violation of 
the Board’s Regulation ‘Q.’ 

“The attempt to establish the 
right of member banks to absorb 
exchange charges was at first lo- 
calized to the dozen or so States 
where there are still many non- 
par banks. The opposition has 
grown to national proportions be- 
cause of the introduction of this 
legislation to legalize the practice. 
Opponents of the Brown and May- 
bank Bills contend that many cor- 
respondent banks which follow 
the practice of absorbing ex- 
change charges as a means of re- 
warding non-par correspondents, 
build up large demand balances 
and thereby draw deposits away 
from natural trade areas and trade 
streams.” 

“Memory has often proved 
short,” said Mr. Gersten. “These 
bills have in them potentialities 
for a repetition of events of the 
1920’s when many banks attracted 
disproportionately large demand 
deposits by competitive payment 
of high rates of interest. The 
withdrawal of such funds, par- 
ticularly by large depositors, 
sometimes referred to as ‘smart’ 
money, is a simple matter requir- 
ing only the drawing of a check. 
In contemplating the dangers 
lurking in the proposed legisla- 
tion, it is well to recall the days 
when wholesale withdrawals and 
transfers of demand deposits led 
to the weakening of banks in 
many sections of the country and 
brought on the hysteria that was 
| cured only by the 1933 bank holi- 
| day. Regulation ‘Q’ was designed 
| to prevent artificial accumulation 
of demand deposits by banks to 
which such funds would not nor- 
mally flow. Hence, Section 19 
should not be weakened.” 

The Association also says: 

“In a recent case cited by the 
Federal Reserve Board, a small 
bank ran its deposits un from 
| $800,000 to over $8,000.000 in less 
'thana year. Of this, $6,800,000 or 
|\82% represented correspondent 
bank accounts. Another case in- 
volves a bank in a town with 
population of a few hundred with 
balances of $73.750,000. Other 
cases on record show growth in 
correspondent bank balances up 
to as high as 625% largely as a 
result of this practice of absorbing 
exchange charges. 

“According to a bulletin re- 
cently published by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, only 2.529 banks out of 
14,030 in the United States are 
on a non-par clearance basis.” 

The Association’s message to 
members of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency said in 
part: 

“It is the ovirion of the New 
York State Bankers Association 
that the pertinent provision of 
Section 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, which reads, ‘No 
member bank shall directly or in- 
directly,. by any device whatso- 
ever, pav any interest on any de- 
posit which is wayable on de- 
mand,’ and Regulation ‘Q’ based 
thereon, are sound and in further- 
ance of conservative banking. 

“Though these bills (Brown and 
Maybank) deal directly with the 
interpretation of Section 19, the 
inherent danger is that they pro- 
vide an ovening wedge for arti- 
ficially building uv large demand 
deposits. Thus, their passage will 
tend to bring about abuses and 
ultimately harmful effects upon 
our banking economy. 

“Be assured that we are sending 
this communication to you with 
the thought that it may construc- 
tively reflect to you the views of 
the banks throughout the State, 
and we trust that your committee, 
in reaching a decision re*farding 
this matter, will feel jusified in 
taking action to defeat the pro- 
posed measures which we referred 
to above.” 
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U. S. Galls Upon Neutral Eire To Gust German N. Y. Trade Board Supports Amendment Limiting 
income And inheritance Taxes To 23°, 


And Japanese Representatives 


Impossible For Irish Government To Comply, 


Says de Valera 


Government take appropriate steps for the recall of German and to 25%. 


The New York Board of Trade through its President, Matthew 


G. Ely, has petitioned the New York State Legislature to pass the 
| resolution supporting the 22nd Amendment to the United States Con- 
A request by the United States-to neutral Eire “that the Irish) stitution. This Amendment would limit income and inheritance taxes 


The Board stated that 


“such action would be incontro- 


Japanese representatives in Ireland,” was made by the State Depart- _vertible evidence that we intend to preserve free enterprise when 
ment at Washington, but knowledge of this did not become public ’ 

until March 10, when the reply of the Irish Government, written by 
Prime Minister de Valera, was also released by the Irish Legation 


in Washington. 
de Valera said: 


“The note of the American 


Government was handed to me 
by the American Minister on 
Feb. 21. I informed him at once 


that the request it contained was 
one with which it was impossible 
for the Irish Government to com- 
ply. The Irish Government have 
since given the matter careful 
consideration and I now confirm 


the reply which I then gave 
verbally.” 
In the note of the State De- 


partment it was stated that “we 
should be lacking in candor if we 
did not state our hope that this 
action will take the form of sev- 
erance of all diplomatic relations 
between Ireland and these coun- 
tries.” The note further said: 

“You will, of course, readily 
understand the compelling rea- 
sons why we ask as an absolute 
minimum the removal of these 
Axis representatives whose pres- 
ence in Ireland must inevitably 
be regarded as constituting a dan- 
ger to the lives of America sol- 
diers and to the success of Allied 
military operations. 

“It is hardly necessary to point 
out that time is of extreme im- 
portance and that we trust your 
Excellency will favor us with 
your reply at your early conven- 
ience.”’ 

While it was stated in Associ- 
ated Press Washington accounts 
March 11 that the need for early 
and decisive action was empha- 


sized by an official statement, 
that, because of spy activities 
based on Ireland “not only the 


success of the operations but the 
lives of thousands of United Na- 
tions’ soldiers are at stake.” Mr. 
de Valera, it is pointed out in the 
same advices, contends that Ire- 
land’s counter-spy methods are 
effective and asserted that no 
American lives would be _ lost 
through any indifference or ne- 
glect of its duty on the part of 
his country. From these advices 
we also quote: 

“He also made two other main 
points: That expulsion of German 
and Japanese officers would be a 
first step toward going to war 
with the Axis, which his country 
is determined not to do; and that 
he had received assurances from 
the United States that it did not 
intend invading Ireland. 

“Thus for the first time it was 
officially revealed how gravely 
the Dublin Government had 
viewed events of the past few 
weeks, during which the world 
knew only that Ireland had been 
swept by waves of invasion jit- 
ters. 

“Several further measures ap- 
pear to be open to the United 
States and Britain, which had 
backed the American request to 
the limit. All of them and possi- 
bly others are believed to be un- 
der consideration here and in 
London. They include: 

“1, Closing and fully guarding 
the border between Eire and 
Northern Ireland as an emer- 
gency military measure. 

“2. Breaking diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Dublin Govern- 
ment. This appeared to be the 
most improbable step of all since 
it usually creates more problems 
than it solves. 

“3. Clamping down on eco- 
nomic collaboration with Ireland. 
The country is an integral part 
of the British economic system 


-and dependent entirely on British 


and American shipping. 

“From the text of the two notes 
it was clear that the aim on both 
sides was a friendly solution of 
the difficulties which have jeop- 





In his reply Mr.* 





ardized LEire’s 
idirectly than at any previous 
'point in-four and a half years of 
| European war.” 

From the note of the State De- 
/partment we quote the following: 
| “Jt has become increasingly ap- 
|parent that despite the declared 
|desire of the Irish Government 
| that its neutrality should not op- 
| erate 
belligerents, it has in fact oper- 
fave and continues to operate in 


favor of the Axis power, and 
|against the United Nations on 
‘whom your security and _ the 
|}maintenance of your national 
leconomy depend. One of the 
| gravest and most inequitable re- 
sults of this situation is the op- 
|portunity for highly organized es- 
pionage which the geographical 
position of Ireland affords the 
Axis and denies the United Na- 
tions. 

“Situated as you are in close 
proximity to Britain, divided only 
by an intangible. boundary from 
Northern Ireland, where are sit- 
uated important American bases, 
with continuous traffic to and 
from both countries, Axis agents 


| mation of vital importance from 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land into Ireland and from there 
transmitting it by various routes 
and methods to Germany. No op- 
portunity corresponding to this is 


ireland. 


faith of the Irish Government in 
its efforts to suppress Axis es- 
pionage. Whether or to what ex- 
tent it has succeeded in prevent- 
ing acts of espionage against 


forces in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland is, of course, impos- 
sible to determine with certainty. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that Ger- 
man and Japanese diplomatic and 
consular representatives. still con- 
tinue to reside in Dublin and en- 
joy the special privileges and im- 
munities customarily accorded to 
such officials. That Axis repre- 
sentatives in neutral countries use 
these special privileges and im- 
munities as a cloak for espionage 
activities against the United Na- 
tions has been demonstrated over 
and over again.” 

In his reply Prime Minister de 
Valera had the following to say 
in part: 

“From the beginning, by the 
establishment of strong observa- 
tion and defense forces, by a wide 
and rigorous censorship of press 
and communications, by an exten- 
sive anti-espionage organization 
and by every other means within 
our power, we have endeavored 
to prevent the leakage through 
Ireland of any information which 
might in any way endanger Brit- 
ish lives or the safety of Great 
Britain. 

“Since the United States en- 
tered the war the same spirit of 
scrupulous regard for American 
interests has been shown. Ameri- 
can officials have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the measures 
which have been taken — they 
have indeed made favorable com- 
ments on their effectiveness—and 
it is satisfactory to observe that 
in the note itself not a single in- 
stance of neglect is alleged and no 
proof of injury to American in- 
terests is adduced. Should Amer- 
ican lives be lost it will not be 
through any indifference or ne- 
glect of its duty on the part of 
this State. 





neutrality more | 


in favor of either of the) 


enjoy almost unrestricted oppor- | 
tunity for bringing military infor- | 


open to the United Nations, for | 
the Axis has no military disposi- | 
tions which may be observed from | 


“We do not question the good | 


American shipping and American | 





| this war is over. 
reconversion to a peace-time basis 
jand full employment by industry 
| itself.” 
This action is being urged by 
\the Legislatures of other States, 
and the New York Board of Trade 
hopes that New York will be put 
on record by this session of the 
|Legislature in favor of such a 
|move. A spokesman for the Board 
stated: 

“This is the first step in put- 
iting a ceiling on Government 


It would assure ® 


spending in relation to the 
tional income. 
promise within recent years of an 


approach to a balanced 


na- 


an. even keel.” 
accomplish this purpose was in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
Walter J. Mahoney, and in the 
Assembly Justin C. Morgan. 
The resolution is now in the Rules 
Committee. 


by 


FHA Official Sees 350,000 To 460,600 


It was estimated at a meeting 


ers will construct between 350,000 
| around two billion dollars. 


Residential Units First Peace-Time Year 


of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 


tion of America at Chicago March 3 by Curt C. Mack, Washington, 
D. C. director of underwriting, Federal Housing Administration, that 
in the nation’s first-peace-time year after the war, some 20,000 build- 


and 400,000 dwelling units costing 


Mr. Mack spoke at the closing session of 





the Association’s two-day mort-* 


|gage conference at the Drake 
'Hotel which was attended by 
|more than 350 mortgage ban‘ers, 
/real estate men, Government of- 
ficials, commercial bankers ard 


all over the country. 

“But there won’t be any revolu- 
tionary changes.in building at the 
outset,” he said.. “Custom and 
tradition are potent market fac- 
|tors.” This will be partly the re- 
isult of the fact that buyers are 
still thinking generally in terms 
|of the familiar cottage and not of 
/some brand new kind of house re- 
gardless of how efficient func- 
tionally it may be, Mr. Mack 
pointed out. 

It will be in the middle and up- 
per middle price brackets where 
the most substantial production of 


houses will occur immediately 
'after the war, he predicted. He 
added that “basically, however, 


the long-term continuing demand 
will be for the minimum cosi 
| house which will. meet modern 


“As was known to the Ameri- 
can officials, it is true that the 


transmitter, but he had been for 
a long time debarred from using 
it and it has been in the custody 
of the Irish Government for some 
months. As regards the two para- 
chutists dropped in Ireland last 
December, they were apprehend- 
ed within a few hours. Two other 
agents dropped here since the war 
began met with a similar fate. 
The fifth, who arrived during the 
first year of the war, remained 
at large until Dec. 3, 1941, but 
the police were aware of his pres- 
ence here almost from the first 
moment of landing, and successful 
activities on his part were ren- 
dered impossible. 

“The total number of persons, 
inclusive of these parachutists, 
suspected of intentions to engage 
in espionage, and now held in 
Irish prisons, is ten foreign and 
two Irish nationals. These are the 
facts, and it is doubtful if any 
other country can show such a 
record of care and successful vig- 
ilanee, 

“The British Government have 
informed the Irish Government 
that they welcome the initiative 
of the American Government in 
sending the note and that they 
attached the utmost importance 
to it. The Irish Government do 
not wish to comment on this, ex- 
cept to remark that it is perhaps 
not known. to the American Gov- 
ernment that the feelings of the 
Irish people toward Britain have, 
during the war undergone a con- 
siderable change, precisely be- 


eause Britain has not attempted 
to violate our neutrality. 

“The Irish Government feels 
.\sure that the American Govern- 
ment would agree that it would 





title and trust company men from | 


German Minister had a wireless | 


‘American living requirements. 
Experience has shown that the 
low-priced home has the greatest 
continuing market with corre- 
spondingly less mortgage risk.” 

Price range must be considered 
in relative terms because nobody 
yet knows the dollar amounts 
which will be applicable to these 
relative post-war prices, he ex- 
plained. 

In making plans, for the post- 
war period, Mr. Mack pointed out 
that FHA has recommended that 
Title VI be dropped after the 
emergency. Much of the pri- 
vately-financed war-time housing 
has been built under this section 
of the National Housing Act. 

If the post-war building boom 
develops along the lines now be- 
ing generally predicted, the coun- 
try may likely find that while the 
demand for new construction is 
heavy, the demand for old houses 
will. be proportionately light. H. 
‘O. Walther, Vice-President, Bell 
Savings and Loan Association, 


| be regrettable if any incident now 
'should alter that happly result. 
“The Irish Government are 
itherefore safeguarding, and will 
i|continue to safeguard, the inter- 
'ests of the United States, but they 
{must in all circumstances protect 
|the neutrality of the Irish State 
|and the democratic way of life of 
'the Irish people. Their attitude 
will continue to be determined 
| not by fear of any measures which 
i|could be employed against them, 
‘but by goodwill and the funda- 
‘mental friendship existing be- 
tween the two peoples.” 

From London March 13 the As- 
sociated Press reported that Great 
Britain had adopted tight re- 
| strictions on travel between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and 
Eire to prevent seepage of infor- 
mation, in a swift aftermath to 
| Prime Minister Eamon de Valera’s 
'refusal to oust Axis diplomatic 
| representatives from Eire. These 
‘advices added: 
| “Just two days after disclosure 
|of .the diplomatic exchange be- 
itween Eire and the United States, 
the British Government an- 
nounced that effectively immedi- 





for travel between the two is- 
lands will be granted except for 
business or work of national im- 
| portance.’ 

“It was reported widely at Lon- 
don that this was only the first 
step decided upon by Britain and 
the United States in a move to 
isolate neutral Eire. It was re- 
ported that closing of Eire’s bor- 
der with Northern Ireland was 
under consideration and that sup- 
plies of gasoline, wheat and coal 
for Eire were to be cut sharply 
to release every available ton of 
Allied shipping for invasion oper- 
ations.” 





It gives the ‘irst | ; 

; |}market may mean for the future. 
budget | 
and putting Federal financing on | 
A resolution to! 





ately, ‘no more permits or visas | 


, Chicago, said in his address. Mr. 
Walther was a member of a panel 
|of four Chicago mortgage bankers 
which reported the results of a 
survey made by 12 members of 
the Chicago Mortgage Bankers 
Association especially for this 
meeting. The purpose of the study 
was to use Chicago as a “guinea 
pig’ to determine the extent of 
the price rises for various kinds 


of real estate here in recent years 


and consider what the ovresent 





Business Failures Higher 
February business failures, con- 
trary to the trend that has been in 


evidence for some time, are 
higher in both number and the 
jamount of liabilities involved. 


| Business insolvencies in February, 


|according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
|Ine., totaled 132 and involved 
$3,108,000 liabilities as compared 
with 120 involving $1,708,000 in 
January and 422 involving $4,- 
163,000 in February a year ago. 

The increase in the number of 
failures in February over January 
took place in all of the divisions 
of trade into which the report is 
divided except the wholesale and 
retail groups which had fewer 
failures. When the amount of lia- 
bilities is considered, only the 
wholesale group had a smaller 
amount of liabilities involved in 
February than in January. 

Manufacturing failures 
month numbered 32, involving 
$2,032,000 liabilities, compared 
with 31 in January with $893,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures de= 
creased from 13 to 10 and liabil- 
ities from $223,000 in January to 
$107,000 in February. In the re- 
tail trade section, insolvencies 
were lowered from 50 to 49 but 
liabilities rose from $304,060 to 
$391,000. Construction failures 
numbered 19 with $209,000 liabil- 
ities in February, which compares 
with 13 with $183,000 liabilities in 
January. Commercial service 
failures numbered 22 in February 
as compared with 13 in January 
and liabilities $369,000 in Febru- 
ary as against $105,000 in January. 

When the country is divided 
|into Federal Reserve Districts it 
is seen that the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and San Francisco 
|Reserve Districts had more fail- 
| ures in February than in January, 
the Minneapolis Reserve District 
had only one, the same as in Jan- 
uary, the Dallas Reserve District 
again did not report any failures 
while all the remaining: districts 
reported fewer failures. When the 
amount of liabilities is considered, 
it is found that the Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City and 
San Francisco Reserve Districts 
had more liabilities involved in 
February than in January, while 
the remaining districts, with the 
exception of the Dallas Reserve 
District, which did not have any, 
had smaller amounts of liabilities 
involved in February than in 
January. 


last 














Mail Service To Corsica 

Postmaster Albert Goldman at 
New York announced on March 7 
that information has been re- 
ceived from the Post Office De- 
partment that, effective at once, 
regular (postal union) mail and 
parcel post service is resumed to 
Corsica. The rates and conditions 
applicable to mails for Corsica 
shall be the same as those applic- 
able to mails for Algeria. Post- 
master Goldman’s announcement 
‘also says: 

“As in the case of Algeria, reg- 
ular mail articles and parcel post 
for Corsica may be of normal 
weight and dimensions without 
restriction as to the frequency of 
mailing. Mail intended for trans- 
mission by air shall be limited to 
letters in their usual and ordin- 
ary form weighing not in excess 
of 2 ounces, as provided by order 
No. 18605 of September 4, 1942. 

“The licensing requirements of 
the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration (formerly the Office of 
Economic Warfare) are applicable 
to articles for Corsica.” 
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lished during the war are rich 
with meaning for the peace- 
time life of the nation in the 
future. It is indeed little 
short of criminal to teach the 
public to believe that there is 
any way under the sun by 
which we could produce pre- 
cisely what the public wants 
in the relative amounts it 
wants at any such rate as we 
have been producing guns, 
tanks, planes and ships. It is 
still worse to add, as some 
have been doing, that this 
efficiency in production will 
enable manufacturers to sell 
goods at prices far below any 
common prior to the war. 
This idea that “never 
again” are we to permit un- 
employment of much conse- 


quence, or poverty on a sub-| 


stantial scale, but, on the 
contrary, are somehow to 
overcome the shortcomings of 
the ages simply because “we 
must” in order “to save pri- 
vate enterprise,” is a dan-| 
gerous one to be teaching. 
There is no way in which we 
can accomplish the things we | 
say we are going to accom- 
plish, that we “must’’ accom- | 
plish, and we have already | 
suggested what is to be done) 
in the event we fail. That is, | 
to enter upon some sort of 
state socialism which can) 
never do nearly so well as we" 
have always done. There is: 
no need to be figuring how. 
many houses, how many auto- | 
mobiles, how much of this| 
and that will be ‘“needed”’ in 
the first two or three peace 
years. We shal “need” a 
good deal more than we shall | 
have under any system that 
we may adopt—that is, many 
people will want more and 
often, doubtless, would be. 
more comfortable with more. 
There will likewise be many 
individuals who will not earn 
more. If they are determined 
to introduce some new social 
system in this country be- 
cause they do not get what 
they do not earn, and if the 
rest of us are ready to permit 
them to do so, then there is 
not very much hope left of 
moving forward in this coun- 
try in the future as in the 
past. 
“Helping” Business 

Quite possibly the most 
dangerous of all these cur- 
rent suggestions about post- 
war policy is the thought 
that private enterprise may 
need help to create the condi- 
tions we in our wisdom have) 
concluded are essential. The 
notion appears to the un-| 
thinking to be so plausible, 
the error in the reasoning is| 
so subtle, and the approach is’ 


one which the enemy of free are those which assign pe-| scarcely be asserted. 


enterprise can use without 


doing injury to the feelings, 
of the friend of the American | 
system—the friend who is 
likely if he is not on the alert | 
to pay for his credulity’ 
through the nose. The New|} 


Deal has made the idea so 


commonplace that the Gov-| 


ernment by spending large | 
amounts of money helps or 
stimulates business. 

The fact of the matter is, 
of course, that programs of 
the sort here under discussion 
do not, and cannot help, but 
must act as a handicap to le- 
gitimate private enterprise. 
It is true, of course, that cer- 
tain concerns, sometimes pos- 
sibly certain branches of 
business are given a consider- 
able fillip in this way. Office 
machine makers, for example, 
certainly have reaped a direct 
and an indirect harvest from 
the New Deal and all its 
works. Not only does the 
Government itself require 
many times as many such 
machines as ever before, but 
all the accounts and forms. 
and reports required of pri- 
vate business multiply the) 
need for such machines. This, 
however, is a vastly different 
thing from saying that busi-| 
ness as a whole has benefited. | 

The Reasons Why 


The reasons why business | 
can not be stimulated as is| 
thus proposed are not far to)| 
seek. In the first place, no) 
matter what field the Gov-| 
ernment enters (apart from | 
road building and a few other 
similar activities) it is almost | 
certain to be competing di- 
rectly or indirectly with pri- 
vate enterprise. Now private 
business can not operate upon | 
the President’s quarterback | 
theory. It must invest sub-| 
stantial sums of money in its 
enterprises, and it must be) 


able to see conditions reason- | 


ably favorable to its opera- 
tions for a number of years 
to come at the very least. If 
it is eternally fearful that the 
Government may move into 
its field and operate without | 
a profit, or at a substantial 
loss in competition with it, | 
there is no basis upon which | 
it may proceed. Again, the’ 
Government, if it is to ‘“aid’’ | 
private enterprise in the way | 
mentioned, must have the) 
funds with which to do so.) 
This means that it must either | 
tax them away from private | 
enterprise or create them by | 


fiat. Either procedure must | 


\of necessity discourage, not| 
| the Congress of the United State 


encourage private business. 
The most valuable assistance 
Government can give private 
business is to keep the rules 
under which it must operate 
as simple, as just and as stable 
as possible—and then keep 
out of the way. Any other 
program, no matter by what 
name it may be called, will 
not help, but hurt business. 
Another strange set if ideas | 





culiar roles to our foreign pol-| 


icy in creating this wonderful | 
new world envisaged by the) 
dreamers. “Industrialization”’ | 
has become a word to conjure 
with. India, Africa, and, in- 
deed, nearly all parts of the 
globe which have not already | 


|cause the latter corporation held 


_clared that if it were within the 
province of the Court “we coulc 


| sort 


National Bank Receiver May Collect Assessment’ 


From Holding Gos. For Bank’s Creditors 


The United States Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision on March 8 | 
that a receiver of a national bank may collect an assessment | 


held 


from stockholders of a holding company for the benefit of the bank’s 
creditors. The four minority Justices in criticizing the views of their 
five colleagues declared that “the Court is not enforcing a policy of 
Congress; it is competing with Congress in creating new regulations 





in’ banking, 
within legislative rather than | 
judicial competence.’ The minor- | 
ity opinion, written by Associate 
Justice Rebert H. Jackson, with 
Associate Justices Owen J. Rob- 
erts, Stanley Reed and “Felix 
Frankfurter concurring, contended 
in their dissent that they had been 
unable to find that Congress “ever 
announced a legislative policy 
such as the Court announces.” The 
Associated Press, Washington ad- 
vices, further indicated as follows 
the views of the minority: 
“Congress nowhere has said that 
the stockholders of a corporation 
that is not a banking association 
shall be liable to assessment be- 


some or all of the stock of a na- 
tional bank,” the dissent declared. 
“Indeed, the history of banking 
legislation shows that Congress 
has considered the problems cre- 
ated by the holding company and 
not only has failed. to adopt such 
a policy as the Court is declaring 
but has made other provisions in- 
consistent with such a policy.” 
Associate Justice Jackson de- 


be at liberty candidly to exercise 
discretion toward the undoing o‘ 
the holding company.” But he said 
the dissenters were of the opinior 
that ‘no such latitude is confidec 
to the Judges.” 

The Court, he asserted, is pro- 
fessing to impose the liability “no 
as a matter of Judge-made law 
but as a matter of legislative pol- 
icy” when “it cannot cite so muclt 
as a statutory hint of such policy.’ 

By its decision, he said, thc 
Court is making the holding com. 
pany a “windfall” to bank credi 
tors “by extending the liability t 
persons never otherwise reach 
able.” He predicted that it woul 
take a lot more decisions to clarif) 
the one made today. 

In the majority ruling it was 
held that shareholders of a bank- 
stock holding company are subject 
to double liability under Federal 
laws, although the charter of the 
bank-stock company provided that 
stockholders “should not be sub- 
ject to the payment of corporat« 
debts to any extent whatever.’ 
Advices to the New York “Journa’ 
of Commerce” from its Washing 
ton bureau March 6 in reportin; 
this also had the following to sa: 
regarding the conclusions of the 
majority: 

“The policy underlying doubl 
liability is an exacting one,” the 
Court said. “Its defeat cannot b 
encouraged through the utilizatio: 
of financial devices which put : 
premium on ignorance.” 

The Court denied that a State’ 
chartering powers can “endow it: 
corporate creatures with _ the 
power to nlace themselves above 


and defeat the Federal polic: 
concerning national banks whicl 
Congress has announced.” 





undergone the process, must, 
so these planners seem to sup- 
pose, be industrialized at once 
to the immense profit of the 
American and the happiness 
unbounded of the native. 
That this is a childish concep- 
tion of the situation need 
Indus- 
trialization may or may not 
be profitable to any one, de- 
oending upon many consider- 
stions—-and certainly world- 
wide industrialization of the 


a field peculiarly® 





suggested these days 
wovld leave us looking for| 
markets. | 


The Supreme Court’s decision 
was handed down, with the Jus- 
tices dividing 5 to 4, on the ques- 
tion raised in A. M. Anderson, re- 
ceiver of National Bank of Ken- 
tucky, against Katherin Kirkpat- 
rick Abbott, et al. 

The case involved Banco Ken- 
tucky Co., chartered in Delaware, 
and organized by the management 
of the National Bank of Kentucky 
and the Louisville Trust Co.—both 
Louisville banking houses. Banco 
acquired most of these banks 
shares in exchange for its own. In 
November, 1930, a receiver was 
appointed for the Bank of Ken- 
tucky as well as for Banco. The 
following year the Comptroller of 


the Currency assessed the bank’s | 


shareholders for $4,000,000 and 


notified Banco’s stockholders that | 


he planned to proceed against 
them for collection of any amounts 
which could not be obtained from 
the bank. 


Subsequent to this, the receiver | 


of the bank sued Banco’s stock- 
holders to recover from each his 
proportionate share of the Comp- 
troller’s assessment. 

The Court held that a receiver 


may sue the record owner or the| 


actual owner of shares of a na- 
tional bank on the statutory as- 
sessment. That the creation of 
Banco constituted a “sham” or an 
effort to avoid double liability was 
not involved, the Court said. But 
it reasoned that “one who is 
legally irresponsible cannot be al- 
lowed to serve as an insulator 
from liability, whether that was 
the purpose or merely the effect 
of the arrangement.” 

The majority decision, written 
by Justice Douglas, denied that 
the effect of its ruling was that 
every stockholder of a national 
bank who sells his shares remains 


liable because his transferee turns 
out to be irresponsible or impe- 
cunious. 

| “But where after the sale he re- 
| tains through his transferee an in- 
vestment position in the bank, in- 
cluding control, he cannot escape 
the statutory liability if his trans- 
feree does not have resources 
commensurate with the risks: of 
those holdings. 

“In such a case he remains 
liable as a ‘stockholder’ or ‘share- 
holder’ within the meaning of 
these statutes to the extent of his 
interest in the underlying shares 
of the bank. For he retains con- 
trol and other benefits of owner- 
ship without substituting in his 
stead any one who is responsible 
for the risks of the banking busi- 
ness.” 

The point on which the minority 
sharply attacked the Court’s de- 
cision turned on the fact that dou- 
ble liability was applied not only 
to Banco stockholders who held 
their securities in exchange for 
the bank’s stock, but to non-bank 
stockholders who purchased Banco 
shares for cash. 

“Stock purchasers for cash have 
'at no time owned a stock that pur- 
ported to carry double liability,” 
‘the minority Justices declared. 
| “On the contrary, by the terms of 
ithe stock certificates and by 
the law of the corporation’s be- 
ing, their shares were fully paid 
|and non-assessable. These stock- 
| holders cannot be said in any way 
to have assumed any express or 
'implied contractual assessment 
liability. 

“No statute of the United States 
| and no applicable State statute 
| then or since has purported to im- 
| pose a double liability upon these 
| holding company shares. No con- 
| trolling precedent in this Court at 
ithe time these stockholders pur- 
| chased or since (until today) pur- 
| ported to attach a double liability 
| to such shares.” 
| While the minority stated that 
‘holding companies “as utilized in 
| this country” have been “with a 
|few exceptions, a menace to re- 

sponsible management and sound 
| finance,” the Court is given no 
|such “latitude” as is here exer- 


cised. 


To Confer On Present And Post-War Problems 
Of Air Commerce At N. Y. Meeting 


For the first time in their history, foreign freight forwarders, 


customs brokers, carloaders, and o 


thers interested in shipping by air, 


will hold a luncheon conference with air cargo experts of the various 
airlines serving New York, Railway Express Agency and other trans- 
portation agency officials on Thursday, March 28th at the Downtown 


Athletic Club. Attendance is expected to be large due to 
ness of the approach to the pres- ®— 


“nt and post-war problems on 
Air Commerce. A panel of ex- 
yerts from the airlines and in- 


terested trade groups are being 


brought together by the Aviation | 
Section of the New York Board of | 


Trade, under whose auspices the 
-onference is being held. 

John F. Budd, editor and pub- 
iisher of “Air Transportation” and 
chairman of the Aviation Section, 
will preside. Among the foreign 
trade and commerce leaders 
chosen for the panel are: Harry 


K. Barr, President of Barr Ship- | 


ving Co. and President of Steam- 
‘hip Freight Brokers Association, 
‘nc.; Fred Bennett, partner of M. 
J. Corbett & Co. and President of 
‘he New York Foreign Freight 


Forwarders and Brokers Ass’n, 


‘ne.; Theodore Mercer, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Hudson Shipping Co. 
2nd Vice-President of New York 
Customs Brokers Ass’n, Inc.; Wal- 
ter Hedden, Director of Port De- 
velopment, and James Buckley. 
orincipal economist of Port of 
New York Authority: George F. 
Bauer, international trade con- 
sultant on air commerce; Chester 
M. Mayer, President of Air Ex- 
nress International Agency, Inc.; 
Herbert Lyall, eastern traffic 
manager of American Airlines and 
Chairman of the Aviation Sec- 
tion’s Committee on Airline Oper- 
ators: Lyle C. Ray, Executive 
Vice-President of the Aviation 
Packaging Co.; J. D. Malcolmson, 
technical director of the Robert 


the unique- 





'Gair Co. (shipping containers); 
iJ. H. Butler, traffic executive, 
|Railway Express Agency, and 
| others. 

The advices from the New York 
Board of Trade state: “The occa- 
‘sion will serve to break down 
|some false conceptions about air 
cargoes, their size, place in ship- 
ping and amount of possible 
traffic and to give the airlines a 
trade acquaintanceshiv with the 
men who actually do the business 
in air shipping. Handling of air 
cargoes on a lare scale within the 
Port of New York will also be 
told by authorities from the New 
York City Department of Marine 
and Aviation and the Port of New 
York Authority.” 


On Mpls. Reserve Staff 


Appointment of Oscar F. Lit- 
terer as statistician of the Minne- 
apolis Federal Reserve Bank was 
announced on March 5 by Dr. 
Arthur R. Upgren, Vice-President 
and economist of the bank. ac- 
cording to the Minneapolis “Jour- 
nal,” which further said: “At the 
eqame time he named Franklin L. 
Parsons as agricultural economist 
\of the bank. Mr. Litterer formerly 
was research economist of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
;ment of New York City, whfle 
|Mr. Parsons has been Associate 
|Professor of Economics at Kansas 
‘State College.” 
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Reporting that a half-dozen 


International Conferences On Money, Oil, 
Shipping And Aviation Planned 


international conferences. on the | 


problems of post-war world reconstruction, many highly controver- | 


sial, were emerging from diploma 
advices from Washington on tha 


tic gossip into reality on March 8, 
t date to the New York “World- 


Stated that these conferences, designed to pave the way to lasting 


Telegram” by John A. Reichmann, 
world peace, involve: 

“1. Maintenance of adequate 
world petroleum reserves so that 
a civilization highly dependent on 
oil can survive despite the heavy 
consumption of oil in the war. 

“2. Stabilization of world cur- 
rencies to prevent peacetime eco- 
nomic warfare. 

“3. Plans to assure the world 
‘freedom from want’ and ‘freedom 
from fear’ through an enlightened 
approach to labor problems and 
social security. 

“4. Maintenance of peace and 
order during the transition from 
war to peace by providing reha- 
bilitation of liberated areas. 

“5. Disposition of the world’s 
shipping lanes and of the huge 
fleets created to move men and 
material to the fighting fronts in 
such manner as to safeguard the 
nations whose economy is built on 
world shipping. 

“6. Arrangements for post-war 
aviation, a topic enlivened by the 
fact that in almost all countries a 


political issue is evolving around | 


its own right to dip into world 
air traffic and to compete for 
trade on an equal basis.” 

The advices from which we 
quote added: 





Life isnereiien: Sunpeaies Paid $41,800,000 


In Death Benefits To 


Total death benefits of $41,800 


aggregate death claims on service 
$59,400,000 under 43.500 policies. 

“The civilian life 
owned by service men is making 
an important contribution to the | 
security needs of dependents at 
home,” the Institute said. “The | 


service men own a large aggre- | increased from $5,900,000 under 


gate of this civilian life insur- | 
ance, maintained from pre-war | 
days, in addition to their National | 
Service Life Insurance, the com- | 
bined protection giving them a | 
large bulwark of protection pi 
those at home.” 

At the same time, the Institute | 
pointed out, war-caused death 
claims on service men have not | 
yet been an appreciable part of | 
the total death benefits of the | 
life insurance companies. Prelim- 
inary estimates indicate that the | 
increase in civilian mortality on | 
the home front contributed more | 
to last year’s increase in death | 
benefits than did the war claims 
among service men. 

Analysis of the claims paid dur- 
ing 1943 on service men shows 
that 13,940, involving $16,100,000 
in benefits, were on the lives of 
policyholders killed in action 
These represent only 1.5% of total 
life insurance death benefits paid 
in the same period. 

Deaths from accidents or other 
external causes resulted in 13.010 
claims for a total of $17.600,000 or 
1.6% of total U. S. death benefits 
paid. 

Deaths from diseases among the 
service men accounted for 4650 
claims in an aggregate of $8,109.- 
000 or 0.7% of total death benefits 
paid in the U. S. 

Combined, the 1943 to‘al death 
benefits paid under policies on the 
lives of service men amounted to 
3.8% of the total U. S. death ben- 
efits paid under all life insurance 
in force. 

More than 40% of the death 
benefits on the lives of service 
men was paid in the last six 
months of 1943. These payments 
have increased consistent!v. since 


| 


600.000 paid under 11.900 policies 
in the entire neriod uv to the end 
of 1942; $17,500,000 under 12,200 





,000 were paid in 1943 by American 
life insurance comparies under 31,600 civilian policies owned bv 
members of the armed forces and merchant marine, it was announced 
on March 7 by the Institute of Life Insurance. 


The announcement went on to say: 
insurance * 


United Press Statf Corr espondent, 


© —_—___--- ——— 


“The first meeting on 
serves was announced yesterday 
by Acting Secretary of State 
Stettinius. It will be held in Wash- 
ington soon and will be strictly 
Anglo-American. 

“The monetary conference in 
early spring will involve chiefly 
this country, the United Kingdom 
and Russia. 

“Freedom from want and fear 
will be dealt with in a quasi- 
official way at Philadelphia, be- 
ginning March 20, when the In- 
ternational Labor Office holds its 
26th annual meeting. It will pre- 
pare resolutions to guide govern- 
ments in dealing with post-war 
problems of unemployment and 
social security. 

“A second meeting of the 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation -Administration Council 
is scheduled for not later than 
June. It probably will meet in 
Montreal. 

“Little is known about the ship- 
ping conference other than that it 
is under discussion. 

“Joseph C. Grew, former Am- 
bassador to Tokyo, will head the 
aviation conference.” 





Service Men In 1943 


This brought the 
men since the start of the war to 





| policies in the first half of 1943 
and $24, 300,000 under 19.400 pol- 
| icies in the last half of the year. 

Claims on those killed in action 


4,460 policies in the period up to 
the end of 1942, to $6,500,000 un- 
‘der 5.100 policies in the first half 
of 1943 and $9,600,000 under 8,840 
policies in the second half of 1943. 


From Washington 
‘Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
swollen wages, they should get in 
on the gravy. 

They are in the same boat, the 
New Dealers and the CIO are. If 
'Mr. Roosevelt fails in his Fourth 
Term try they both go down to- 
gether. There are some old- 
timers in the CIO leadership, such 
9s Phil Murray, who undoubtedly 
would fit into the AFL. The 
ones who would be sunk are the 
intellectuals—the professors, the 
sociologists and the economists 
who have saddled themselves on 
this “labor” movement to the dis- 
gust of the AFL trade unionists 
and who are responsible for its 
ambitious ramifications. 
taxed war workers are, in fact, 
affording a haven for one of the 
most interesting collections you 
have ever seen, including defeated 
politicians and frustrated bureau- 
crats. Only recently it was an- 
nounced that former Congressman 
McKeough, of Illinois, had be- 
come the CIO’s “political” ad- 
viser. When Congress succeeded 
in getting C. B. “Beanie” Baldwin 
out of the Farm Security Admin-: 
istration. he landed up with the 
CIO. These are but two of the 
many New Dealers now in on this 
war bonanza. 

The CIO has been in the fore- 
front of the campaign against: 
Congress. It was the spearhead 
of the soldier vote agitation and 








oil re-| 


These is 


‘Dr, Spahr Sees Danger In Declining Reserve 
Ratios And Treasury Financial Domination 


(Continued from first page) 


first opportunity, and these move- | example of the latter, overvalued 
| ments may take the form of gold | | silver certificates have been going 


'exports. In addition, our gold will | 
| tend to move out for a multitude 
|of other purposes because of this | 
same pressure. 

“Most of these pressures are} 
operating in the direction of a fur- 
i ther and perhavs unexpectedly 
| sharp decline in the reserve ratios 
|in the Federal Reserve banks. The 
' edging of the Federal Reserve 
| banks, by the Treasury, out of 
proper performance of their func- 
tions is fundamentally an unsound 
piece of business. In the end, the 
American people apparently will 
have to learn this lesson the hard 
way. The Reserve banks should 
be in a position to exercise their 
normal controls, with very few 
war-time exceptions. Treasury 
domination and control and inter- 
ference should be reduced and 
finally eliminated as rapidly as 
possible. 

“If Treasury control and arti- 
ficially low interest rates continue 
much longer, with the Reserve 
authorities merely the puppets of 
Treasury policy, we are headed 
for serious trouble. 

“This picture, combined with 
the consideration of plans to have 
the Treasury contribute millions 
and billions of dollars to this pro- 
gram and that for international 
rehabilitation, currency stabiliza- 
tion, and so on, should suggest the 
wisdom of pulling up sharply and 
taking a good look at this trend 
of programs and policies. 


Watering or Diluting the Reserves 
of Federal Reserve Banks 


“Another matter to which Con- 
gress has persistently shut its eyes 
is the diluting of the reserves of 
the Federal Reserve System. This 
is another instance of too much 
United States Treasury influence 
in the monetary picture—permit- 
ted or forced by Congress. As an 
pany for other agitating groups. 
It is a fact that the much-touted 
Farmers’ Union gets its financial 
support from this CIO gravy. 
Along with its “parent” organiza- 
tion, the CIO, it has been agitating 
to maintain the Farm Security 
Administration which Congress 
would like to abolish. 


It is a commentary on the oper- 
ation of this well-greased “move- 
ment’? that both the CIO and the 
“Farmers Union” professed indig- 
nation over the recent appoint- 
ment of W. L. Clayton to be the 
surplus materials administrator 
under the Baruch report. Mr. 
Clayton, they pointed out, is or 
was the largest cotton producer 
in the world, a conservative who 
contributed to Willkie’s 1940 cam- 
paign. 

Nothing came of the protest and 
the shrewder observers of the 
Washington scene noted that the 
indignation seemed to be of the 
tongue in the cheek kind. Mr. 
Clayton’s appointment was a very 
conservative one and undoubtedly 
made as a gesture to the con- 
servatives, But the fact is, of 
course, that the question of who 
is surplus materials administrator 
will not be so important for sev- 
eral months and when it does be- 
come important, Mr. Roosevelt 
could: very easily make a change. 
This is one -of- the: reasons Con- 
gress is very determined to 
write its own reconversion pro- 
gram into law. The purpose of 
the ClO-Farmers’ Union propa- 
gandists in protesting Mr. Clay- 
ton’s appointment, was to further 
advertise the conservative gesture 
involved and aid in the deception 
which the Administration is try- 
ing to play. It should be noted 
that Mr. Roosevelt has not yet an- 
nounced the Baruch plan to be 
his. own or. the Administration’s 
program. 











in the support of subsidies. There 
is the impression that it has. in- 
deed, become the holding com- 





If Congress should get into the 
CIO it would develov a very in- 
teresting story, indeed. 











into the reserve structure rathe: 
steadily under pressure of the sil- 
ver subsidy policy. 

“Perhaps the most important 
case of bad practice permitted by 
Congress is the injection of $660,- 
000,000 of fiat paper money inte 
the reserves of the Federal Re 
serve System by the manipulation 
of these notes by the Treasury 
and Reserve authorities, beginning 
Dec. 12, 1942. 

“By that 
hand, 


juggling, sleight-of- 
‘retirement’ before issuancc 
transaction, the Federal Reserve 
Bank notes (National Currency 
notes) were made assets (lawfu! 
reserves) of these banks, and ir 
the form of fiat money at that 
whereas under the law these note; 
are supposed to be Reserve 
Bank liabilities while they are be- 
ing issued. While the Treasury 
and Reserve authorities gave the 
Reserve banks $660,000,000 of fiat 
money for reserves — an illega' 
transaction on every count—the 
Treasury, by this same _ transac- 
tion, handed itself a deposit credi 
in the Federal Reserve banks tc 
the extent of $660,000,000—also an 
illegal transaction on every count 

“Watering down the reserves o' 
the Federal Reserve banks witl 
fiat money -is a bad piece of busi- 
ness at any time; but it is doubly 
bad when the reserve ratio is fall- 
ing rapidly and when reserves 
need to be goed—-not waterec 
milk! 

“The investigation made by e 
few members of Congress of this 
Federal Reserve bank note affai) 
in January and February, 1943 
was not competent. The Congress 
men were overwhelmed witl 
technicalities thrown at them by. 
the Reserve and Treasury officials 
and effectively bluffed out of the 
picture. 

“Let any Congressman take the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for Jan- 
uary, 1944, consult the table 
“Kinds of Money in Circulation’ 
(p. 67), look at the column or 
Federal Reserve Bank notes, anc 
see how the volume of these note: 
in circulation has increased ever) 
month, beginning December, 1942 
(The February, 1944, Bulletin, be- 
cause of the changes in tables, is 
not so useful since it obscures the 
facts.) Then let him look ait 
“Treasury Currency” on the same 
page and he will see that these 
notes are Treasury liabilities— 
not liabilities of the Reserve 
banks as they are legally supposed 
to be while being issued. Ther 
the Congressman should look a‘ 
the last line of the footnote at the 
bottom of the page: There he wil’ 
find it said that ‘““Federal Reserv« 
Bank notes and national bank 
notes are in process of retire 
ment.” In short, the table wil! 
show him that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank notes in circulatior 
are steadily increasing while the 
footnote says they are “in process 
of retirement.” Then the Con- 
gressman should ponder that! 


“This conflict of assertion with 
fact grew out of the Reserve of- 
ficinls’ contention, while being in- 
vestigated in Januarv-February 
19°48, that they ‘retired’ these 
notes before they were issued by 
the Treasury! 

“Neyt. if he thinks it proper for 
the Trersurv to iscve these notes 
tet him read the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

“Fina'lv, if the Congressman 
thinks these notes are not fiat 
monev. let him look at the admis- 
sion of the then Acting Secretearv 
of the Treasurv, Daniel Bell, who 
conceded. under questioning bv 
Penresentative Frank Keefe of 
Wisconsin, at hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the House Co~m- 
mittee on Annronvriations, Jan. 18 
1943, that they are preciselv that 
—inst like unsecured United 
States notes. 

“With these facts and admission 


NY Trade Bd. Petitions 
Assembly To Pass 
Trade Practice Bill 





Matthew G. Ely, President of 


|the New York Board of Trade, 
| has petitioned the Assembly to 


| pass the Trade Practice Bill which 


would outlaw fake wholesalers 
and those who offer merchandise 
under other false pretenses. Mr. 
Ely acted by direction of the 
Board of Directors which, though 
representing many lines of busi- 
ness, voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the principle of this bill. 

The recommendation was made 
by the Board’s Central Mercantile 
Section. Leonard Ginsberg, Pres- 
ident of Hearn Department Stores, 
Inc., as Chairman of the Section’s 
Executive Committee, presented 
the matter for action by the gen- 
eral body. 


Speaking on this. subject, Mr. 
Ginsberg stated: “This bill, if 
enacted, will protect the public, 
raise business standards and re- 
turn to Government, the taxes due 
it. It will prevent deception and 
fraud now carefully concealed 
from those who are not svecial- 
ists. The law will insist that busi- 
nessmen ‘tell the truth’ in offer- 
ing merchandise to prospective 
buyers. Honest businessmen have 
nothing to fear, but it will clamp 
down hard on those who pose as 
merchants but practice the wiles 
of the imposter. It will assure 
payment to the city, the State and 
the Federal Government of their 
share of sales taxes, business turn- 
over taxes, income taxes and the 
like. The public, the merchant 
and Government have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose in the 
prompt enactment of this meas- 
ure.” 

Mr. Ely’s telegram to the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee of 
the Assembly read as follows: 

“The Directors of the New York 
Board of Trade by overwhelming 
vote unqualifiedly endorsed the 
purposes and principles of vro- 








nosed New York State Trade 
Practice Bill which: seeks to vre- 
vent serious diversicon of business 
from legitimate channels of retail 
distributioin. It would materially 
benefit consumer as well as large 
and small established retailers. It 
would protect Federal. State and 
City Governments from tax 
losses.” 


February Construction 
Contracts Above Jan. 


Construction contracts awarded 
during Febrvary totaled $137,246,- 
000 in the 37 eastern States, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion in a report made_ public 
Merch 13. This wes an Average 
of $6,238.000 per working day and 
was slightly ahove the January 
daily average. The Fehruary total, 
however, was 65™ helow the cor- 
responding month last year. 

Cortracts let for heavv-envin- 
eerine work were velnued ot $55,- 
116,000 as compared with $50.333,- 
oN in the preceding month and 
112.981 000 in February, 1943. 
Roth building classifications were 
below January, 1944 and February, 
1042 with valuation totals of $57.- 
269.900 for non-residential and 
£94 861900 for residential build- 
ing. Numbers of new dwelling 
~rits created during the month, 
7,138, also represented a drop 
from 10577 in the preceding 
month and 24,703 in February a 
year ago. 








svailable, Coreress still let the 
Trasecury and Reserve anthnrities 
get awav with this manipulation 
—nerhans the worst one that has 
ever marred the monetary history 
of this country. 

“It is a fine illustration of what 
ndminictentiva goerncies ean do 
rieht pnder the “aca of Cancress 
if there are sufficient technicali- 
ties thrown un to distract and con- 
fuse the busy Congressman.” 
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Revised List Of Essential Activities 


A revised list of essential 


activities was 


released on Feb. 25 


by the War Manpower Commission. All changes up to and including 
Jan. 15, 1944, are included, says the Commission, which states that 


announcement of the changes have 
but this is the first complete list published since December, 


The Commission likewise says: 
The list serves as a general 
guide upon which manpower pro- 


grams for allocating labor to the | 


different needs are based. It is 


primarily designed for use of the | 
United States Employment Service | 


and the Selective Service System. 
The employment _ stabilization 
programs of WMC set forth the 
conditions under which workers 


may transfer from job to job, the | 


conditions varying in accordance 
with whether or not the worker 
has been or is currently employed 
in an essential activity. The list 
is used by USES offices in de- 
termining the essentiality of the 
worker’s employment. 
Service Boards use the list in re- 
viewing requests for occupational 
deiermeni. 

An Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Essential Activities was 
established by WMC in July, 1942, 
consisting of representatives of 
WMC, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Production Board 
and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This committee is authorized 


to make a continuous review ‘of | 


the activities and occupations 


classified as essential and to make | 
recommendations as to the con- | 
Since its 


tent and use of the list. 
establishment it has met regularly 
to carry out its functions. 

The Committee has followed the 
practice of requesting the partic- 
ipation of representatives of vari- 
ous governmental agencies in the 
consideration of activities and 
occupations in which the respec- 
tive agencies have a special re- 
sponsibility. Representatives of 
industry, trade associations, and 
other organizations wishing to 
make recommendations concern- 
ing the lists have been required 
to submit their recommendations 
in writing, “although members of 
the committee and its technical 
staff have been available at all 
times for conferences. Provision 
is also made for hearings before a 
subcommittee so that such repre- 
sentatives may supplement and 
elaborate upon their recommenda- 
tions. 

The criteria followed in deter- 
mining whether or not an activity 
is to be included in the List of 
Essential Activities are prescribed 
in WMC Directive No. 1. - These 
criteria are as follows: 

(1) Activities directly engaged 


in the production of war mate-| 


rials such as ships, aircraft. guns, 
et: 
(2) Activities necessary for the 


maintenance of the production of | 


war materials included in No. 1 
above, such as mining, commun- 
ication, transportation; or 

(3) Activities essential for the 
maintenance of national safety, 
health, and interest, such as 
medical, nursing, and _ welfare 
services. 

The collateral tests taken into 
account after it has been decided 
that an activity meets one or more 
of the above criteria are: 


(1) Are the facilities and re- 
surces for maintaining the pro- 
duction of the item under con- 
sideration adequate to meet mini- 
mum wartime needs? 


(2) If the facilities and re- 
sources are adequate and urgent 
war needs are not being met, 
could such needs be met through 
the establishment of production 
and distribution controls? 


(3) If the facilities and re- 
sources are inadequate, is the 
shortage of manpower one of the 
factors that limit the production? 


The list of activities constitutes 
the determination of those that 
have been declared essential on 
the basis of the above criteria. 

The list consists of 35 broad 
categories. The specific references 
made to the products, services, 
and facilities are only generally 


Selective | 


to time 
1942. 


been made from time 


> ienuideeneteniegdciananptmdahpadintn nic 


| descriptive of the types of activ- 
ities regarded as essential. 


List of Essential Activities 

1. Production of Aircraft and 
| Parts — The production, mainte- 
inance, and repair of aircraft, 
|gliders, parachutes, dirigibles, bal- 
‘loons, aircraft engines, aircraft 
parts, pontoons, propellers, and 
| similar products. 

2. Production of Ships, Boats, 
and Parts—The production, main- 
tenance, and repair of ships, boats, 
ship anc boat parts and equip- 
men. 

3. Production of Ordnance and 
Accessories The production, 
| maintenance, and repair of fire- 
larms, guns, howitzers, mortars, 
gun turrets and mounts, tanks, 
sighting and fire-control equip- 
ment, torpedo tubes, and similar 
product.. 

4. Production of Ammunition— 
The production of bombs, mines, 
torpedoes, grenades, chemical 
'warfare projectiles, explosives, 
fuses, pyrotechnics, as well as 
| products such as glycerin which 
go into the manufacture of am- 
munition. 

5. Agriculture and Commercial 
| Fishing —(a) Agricultural Prod- 
|ucts —- Livestock and _ livestock 
| products, including beef cattle, 
|dairy cattle, hogs, poultry, sheep, 
'and goats; fiber, oil crops, and po- 
| tatoes, including castor’ beans, 
|American-Egyptian, Sea Island 
‘and Upland cotton, flaxseed and 
|soybeans, hemp, peanuts, Irish 


} 


| potatoes, and sweet potatoes; field | - 
| brass, 


|mium, ferro-alloys, and any other 


/erops, including barley, dry field 
; peas, oats, rye, wheat, alfalfa 
|hay, alfalfa, hay seed, cover 
|/erop seed, broomecorn, corn for 
|grain and silage, dry 
| beans, green peas for. proc- 
(essing, rice, sweet corn, hybrid 
|seed corn, grain sorghum, tame 
| hay and seed, wild or native hay: 
|pineapples, tree fruits. small 
|fruits and berries; medicinal, in- 
|etables for fresh consumption and 
| processing; vegetable plants and 
;seeds; other food and _ special 
'crops, including honey, tree nuts, 
| sugarcane for sugar and syrup, 
|/sugar beets, sugar beet ‘seed, 
|sorghum and sorgo syrup, 
tobacco. 

(b) Agricultural Services—Ag- 
ricultural, horticultural, and ani- 


'Commercial poultry hatcheries, 
seed processing, animal breeding, 
|2rop disease protection services, 
‘nitial processing services such as 
sinning, compressing, threshing, 
' cleaning, shelling and curing, irri- 
|gation services, farm repair and 
|maintenance services, farm prod- 


|uct assembly services, all of which 
|}are performed on a substantially 
| vear-round basis to essential ac- 
| tivities related to essential crops 
and livestock enterprises indicated 
in Selective Service Local Board 
Release No. 164; grist milling 
(custom); ice harvesting. 

(¢) Commercial Fishing — In- 
cluding fish hatcheries (conserva- 
tion or commercial) and sponges: 
Gathering, bleaching, cutting, and 
trimming. 

6. Processing of Food — Meat 
vacking and slaughtering (includ- 
ing poultry), production of dairy 
oroducts, eggs, fish and nuts, 
fruits and vegetables and their 
juices, soups, flour and other 
erain mill products, prepared 
ifeeds for animals and _ fowls, 
starch, cereals, rice, bread and 
other bakery products, sugar, 
leavening compounds, corn syrup, 
fats and oils, ice. Includes dried, 
preserved, dehydrated, frozen, 
canned, and other special-proc- 
essed foods. 








|removing. overburden 


| refining, 
\drawing of 


edible | 


| ardizing, 
| utensil. 
and | 
! Agricultural Equipment — Power 
|boilérs, wiring devices and sup- 
| plies; 
|mal husbandry services such as: | 


ing 





7. Forestry, Logging, Lumber- | 
ing, and Forest Industries—Tim- | ates, dyes, color lakes and toners, 


ber tracts and logging camps, cut- 
ting of pulpwood, wood for tan- 
ning. extract, charcoal, sawmills, 


veneer, cooperage-stock, planing, | non-coal-tar 
| solvents 
‘ganic chemicals; gum and wood 


and plywood mills, raising of tung 
oil trees; fire prevention, pest 
control; forest nurseries and re- 
forestation services; gathering of 
gums and barks for the manufac- 
ture of naval stores and medicinal 
purpose... 

8. Contruction — Highway and 
street construction; marine con- 
struction; construction of ap- 
proved industrial plants, houses, 
hospitals, and military projects; 
repair of such facilities; and ser- 
vices necessary to complete such 
construction. 

9. Coal Mining—The mining of 
anthracite, bituminous, and semi- 
anthracite coal, lignite, and peat, 
and the operation of breakers or 
preparation plants. Includes also 
and other 
such activities preparatory to coal 
mining operations. 

19. Metal Mining—The mining 
of iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum, mercury, manganese, 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
vanadium and similar ores, and 
the dressing of such ores. Includes 
also removing overburden, sink- 
ing ‘shafts, and other such activ- 
ities preparatory to metal mining 
operation.:. 

11. Nonmetallic Mining and 
Processing and Quarrying — The 
mining, processing, or quarrying 


'of salt, gypsum, phosphate rock. 


sulphur, potash, asbestos, graphite 
pyrites, graphite, borates and 
other salines, fluorspar, mica, talc, 
abrasive sands, calcite (optical), 
and similar essential products. 

12. Smelting, Refining and Roll- 
ing of Metal: Serap Salvage—Pri- 
mary and secondary smelting, and 
alloying, rolling, and 
iron, steel, copper, 
lead, zinc, magnesium, aluminum, 
bronze, nickel, tin, cad- 


metals used in the production of 
war materials; and scrap salvage. 

13. Production of Metal Shapes 
and Forgings — The manufacture 
of castings, die castings, forgings, 
wire nails, chains, anchors, axles, 


pipe, springs, screws, bolts, tubing, 


stampings, pressings, structural 


|shapes, and machined parts. 
| secticide, and rubber plants; veg- | 


14. Finishing of Metal Products 


_—Enameling, japanning, lacquer- 
|ing, painting, plating, galvanizing, 
aluminum coating, polishing, rust- 


proofing of metal products; sher- 
retinning of cans and 


15. Production of Industrial and 


agricultural implements; 
electric lamps; storage and pri- 


|mary batteries; pumps, compres- 
|sors, and pumping equipment; re- 


cording, controlling and measur- 
instruments and meters: 
conveyors, industrial cars and 
trucks; blowers, exhaust and ven- 


'tilating fans; mechanical power- 
|transmission equipment, such as 
‘clutches, drives and shafts; me- 


chanical stokers; tools, files, and 
saws; plumbers’ supplies; profes- 
sional and scientific instruments, 
photographic apparatus, and op- 
tical instruments; and ail equip- 
ment necessary to operate plants 
producing essential commodities. 
16. Production of Machinery — 
Engines and turbines; metal 
working machinery and equip- 
ment; electrical generating, dis- 
tribution, and industrial apvar- 
atus for electric public utility, 
manufacturing, mining,  trans- 
portation, and construction use, 
for use in manufactured products 
or in service industries: construc- 
tion, mining, agricultural, oil 
field, smelting, and refining ma- 
chinery, as well as all machinery 
necessary to produce, equip, and 
maintain aircraft, ships, ordnance, 
and other military equipment. 


17. Production of Chemicals and 
Allied Preducts — Industrial or- 
ganic chemicals: Coal and petrol- 
eum crudes, coal tar intermedi- 


| Drugs, 


: 
explosives and components of ex- 
| plosives, 
| . . . 
thetic rubbers, plastics materials, 


synthetic. fibers, syn- 
and 
or- 


intermediates 
and miscellaneous 
plasticizers, rubber 
chemicals, and tanning extracts. 
medicines, and _ insecti- 
|cides: Drug grinding; crude bo- 
i'tanical drugs, botanical drugs, 
| derivatives, and synthetic equiv- 
alents, biological products, drugs 
of animal origin, pharmaceuticals 
|for use in proprietary remedies 
jand prescriptions, insecticides, 
\fungicides, fumigants, 
‘cides, and laboratory animals for 
| biological and pharmaceutical ex- 
|'perimentation. Heavy inorganic 
chemicals: Acids, alkalies, car- 
bonates, and miscellaneous heavy 
chemicals. Industrial, industrial 
fine and related inorganic chem- 
icals; inorganic compounds. Fer- 
tilizer materials: nitrogenous, 
phosphatic, and potassic fertilizer 
materials, mixed fertilizers, or- 
ganic nitrogenous materials, and 
agricultural liming materials. 
Paints, varnishes, pigments, and 
allied products: Color pigments, 
ester gums and resins, thinners, 
paint dryers, wood fillers and 
whiting. Compressed and lique- 
fied gases: Gaseous hydrocarbons, 
elemental and nonhydrocarbon 


chemicals, 


and fats: Animal oils and fats; 
vegetable oils. Miscellaneous 
chemicals and chemical products: 
Bleaching compounds; boiler treat- 
ing compounds, catalysts, chem- 
ical cotton pulp,. emulsifiers, 
matches, oil treating compounds. 
photographic and pharmaceutical 
gelatin, synthetic resin adhesives 
and glue, analytical reagents. 
water treating compounds, and 
wetting agents, including sulfon- 
ated oils. (Fireworks, pyrotech- 
nics, and flares are included with 
ammunition in Group 4, salt and 
crude sulphur in Group 11, and 
magnesium metal in Group 12.) 


18. Preduction of Rubber Prod- 
ucts—All rubber products. 


19. Production of Leather Prod- 
uets—-The production of shoe and 
belting leather; industrial belting 
for transmission of power; sad- 
dlery, harness, and accessories: 
military and rationed boots and 
shoes; infants’ shoes (sizes through 
4); gloves for military and indus- 
trial use; leather garments. 


20. Production of Textiles — 
Production of textiles including 
the processing, manufacturing. 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, and 
other finishing of textile cordage, 
fabrics (excluding wool or fur 
felt for hats and fancy fabrics 
suchas brocades, chiffons, dam- 
asks, laces, velvet, etc.), fibers, 
nets, rope, twine, yarns, made of 
or using any of the following ma- 
terials: Animal hair (other than 
wool) such as bristles, alpaca, 
etce.; asbestos, cotton, fibrous 
glass, flax, hemp, henequen, jute. 
kapok, manila, nylon, rayon, 
rubber, silk, sisal, shearlings; 
waste (processed), wool,’ other 
synthetic filaments or fibers. 


21. Production of Apparel—Ap- 
parel for the armed forces; work 
clothing; snowshoes: the follow- 
ing infants’ and children’s wear 
(woven and knit) when produced 
under War Production Board’s 
“Critical Infants’ and Children’s 
Apparel Production Program No. 
I:” (1) Underwear and nightwear 
(a) through age 6—bands, crib 
blankets, diapers, gowns, kimonos, 
pajamas, panties, shirts, sleepers, 
training panties, wrappers; (b) 
age 6 through age 16—bloomers, 
briefs and/or shorts (boy’s), pa- 
jamas, panties, sleepers, slips. 
union suits (heavy. weight), vest 
pants; (2) outerwear (a) through 
age 6—coat and legging sets, snow 
suits, sweaters; (b) age 6 through 
age 16—jackets, long pants and/or 
slacks (boy’s), mackinaws, short 
pants (boy’s), sweaters: (3) Play 
togs (a) through age 6—overalls 
(toddler’s rompers and/or creep- 
ers), sun suits, wash suits: (b) age 
6 through 16—polo shirts; (4) 


Utility garments (a) through age 
6—anklets, coveralls, dresses, 





rodenti- | 


gases. Vegetable and animal oils | 


| dungarees, overalls, ribbed hose; 
'(b) age 6 through age 16—cover- 
|alls, crew sox (boy’s), dungarees, 
overalls, shirts (boy’s), work 
gloves (small, medium, large). 

22. Production of Stone, Clay 
‘and Glass Products Scientific 
land industrial glass products; 
| acid-proof brick, firebrick, and 
‘other heat-resisting clay prod- 
iucts; chemical lime; abrasive 
wheels, stones, paper, cloth and 
related products; asbestos prod- 
ucts including steam and other 
| packing; pipe and boiler covering; 
crucibles and _ retorts; gypsum 
board; mineral wool (for insula- 
tion); procelain electrical sup- 
plies; as well as parts of military 
apparatu.. 

23. Production of Petroleum, 
Natural-Gas and Petroleum and 
Coal Products — Drilling, rig- 
building, and maintenance service 
operation and petroleum refin- 
ing. Includes also production of 
tar and pitch, coal gas, coke, and 
liquefied petroleum gas. 

24. Production of Finished Lum- 
ber Products—-Cork products such 
as life preservers; storage battery 
boxes; insulating material; cars; 
matches; crutches; caskets; wood 
preservation activities; buildings, 
portable and prefabricated; wood 
base hardboard. Includes also 
wooden parts of aircraft, ships, 
‘and other military’ equipment. 

25. Preduction of Transporta- 
tion Equipment—The production 
of motor vehicles such as trucks, 
ambulances, fire engines, busses 
and military motorized units; es- 
sential parts and accessories of 
such motor vehicles; motorcycles, 
bicycles, and parts; locomotives 
and parts; railroad and street 
cars, and equipment. 

26. Transportation Services—Air 
transportation; line-haul railroad; 
switching and terminal; railway 
and air express; freight forward- 
ing: rail inspection; maintenance 
and repair of railroad equipment, 
buildings, right-of-way, and roll- 
ing stock; local transit, rapid 
transit, interurban electric rail- 
way, and over-the-road bus; off- 
shore and_ intercoastal water 
transportation, including’ shore 
service such as stevedoring and 
harbor operations; pipeline trans- 
portation; transportation services 
on the inland waterways, Great 
Lakes, harbors, bays, sounds, and 
waters connected with the seas, 
including shore service such as 
stevedoring; trucking; warehous- 
ing; dry, open and cold storage of 
essential (perishable and non- 
perishable) commodities. 


27. Production of Pulp, Paper 
and Materials for Packing and 
Shipping Products: 


(a) Production of the following 
pulp, paper, paperboard, and con- 
verted products — Pulp (made 
from pulpwood and other sub- 
stances); the following types of 
paper stock and paper board: Ab- 
sorbent for impregnation, asphalt 
laminating, blueprint, box board, 
butcher papers (untreated and 
treated), cable and electrical in- 
sulation, carbonizing, chart and 
map (Government), condenser 
tissue, container board, drafting, 
filter, fruit and vegetable wrap- 
ping tissue, gasket, glassine, 
grease-proot, gumming, mandrel 
winding stock, pattern tissue, 
photographic and other sensitized, 
rope and jute, safety base stock, 
sanitary (sanitary napkin stock, 
toweling stock, napkin stock, toi- 
let tissue stock, hospital wadding 
stock), shipping sacks stock, tab- 
ulating card stock, tracing, twist- 
ing and spinning, vegetable parch- 
ment, waxing, wet machine 
board, wrapping (machine fin- 
ished and machine glazed); the 
following converted products 
from paper and paperboard: Am- 
munition and shell cases, carbon, 
envelopes used for shipping and 
preserving essential products, fi- 
ber drums, gummed paper tape, 
hospital wadding, laminated wa- 
terproof and heavy crepe, liquid 
tight containers and _ closures, 
mandrel wound mesh cloth and 


fabrics, napkins, nested paper 
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cups, nested paper food containers 
(excluding paper plates), paper-| 
beard boxes and shipping contain- | 
ers, sanitary napkins, shipping 
sacks, toilet tissue, towels, twine, 
waxed, waxed laminated and resin 
impregnated papers for food, mu- 
nitions, and industrial wrapping. 
(b) Production of Other Mate- 
rials for Shipping and Preserving 
Essential Products — Bagging, 
jute, meat; bags, textile (except | 
laundry bags); barrels, metal; 
baskets (Climax, fruit, vegetable); 
box shooks; boxes (metal, wooden 
and paperboards); cable, fiber; 
cans; cases, packing; containers 
(glass, metal, and wood; caps and 


closures for such containers); 
cooperage; cooperage' stock 
(staves, headings, and hoops); 


cordage; crates; drums (shipping); 
excelsior; gummed cloth tape: 
hope; tin cans. 

28. Production of Communica- 
tion Equipment—Radios and radio | 
equipment; radar; telephone, tele- 
graph, cable television, signalling | 
apparatus; electrical sound equip- 
ment; vinylite transcriptions; tel- | 
autograph. 

29. Communication Services — 
Magazines of general circulation 
which are devoted primarily to 
the dissemination of public in- 
formation; newspapers and news 
syndicates; military, naval, and 
technical charts and maps, in- | 
structional and technical manuals, 
and training literature; produc- 
tion of motion pictures (including 
technical and vocational training 
films for the Army, Navy, and 
war production industries); mo- 
tion picture film processing; news 
reels; development of sensitized 
film; protective signal systems 
which supplement fire and police 
protection to military, public, and 
private industrial and commercial | 
establishments; radio broadcast- 
ing; radio communications (radio- 
telephone and radio-telegarph); 
cable service (land or submarine); 
telegraph; telephone; television: 
production for essential activities 
of continuous forms with or with- | 
out one-time carbon; production 
for essential activities of snapout 
types of forms interleaved with 
one-time carbon, and produced on 
rotary equipment; and production | 
of salesbook-type forms con- | 
tracted for by governmental agen- | 
cie.. 

30. Heating, Power, Water Sup- | 
ply and Illuminating Services — | 


Electric light and power, water, | 
and gas utilities; steam-heating 
services; sewage systems; tree 
trimming for power and com- 
munication lines; water-well 
drilling; installation and servicing 
of liquefied petroleum gas facil- 
ities. 

31. Repair Services—Repair of: | 
Vehicles, such as bicycles, motor- 
cycles, automobiles, busses, trucks, 
taxicabs; tires; typewriters and 
business machines; elevators; 
shoe repairing; sewing machines; 
radios; refrigerators; clocks and 
watches; harnesses; tools; stoves; 
pneumatic tube systems; power 
laundry equipment; electric ap- 
pliances and motors, engines, 
heating equipment scientific, com- 
mercial and industrial weighing 
machines: farm and other indus- 
trial and _ scientific equipment 
welding service; roofing, and 
electric, gas, and plumbing and 
heating installations in domestic, 
commercial, and industrial build- 
ings; building alteration, mainte- 
nance and repair, installation of 
insulating material; blacksmith- 
ing; armature rewinding; lock- 
smithing. It is intended that .con- 
sideration be given only to indi- 
viduals qualified to render all- 
around repair services on the 
types of equipment specified 
herein. 

32. Health and Welfare Services 
—Offices of physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, oculists, osteopaths, po- 
diatrists (chiropodist), sanitary 
engineers. and veterinarians: med- 
ical, dental and optical labora- 
tories; pharmaceutical services; 
hospitals; nursing services; insti- 
tutional care;,mortuary services; 





| Vice-President 
| Electric 


| Columbus, 


| greater 


'tools have been so greatly 
| proved that many pre-war prod- 








Research To Develop New Products Viewed As 


Playing Vital Partin Post-War Prosperity 


Research to develop new products will play 
| American post-war prosperity, according to a report issued March 7 


a vital part in 


| by a committee on product development of the National Association | 


oO. Manufacturers. 
“From it will come new 


industries which will 


raise living 


standards and expand employment opportunities for wor rkers released 


production,” 
of 
Company, 
the Committee. 
“Scientists say that more prog- 
ress is being made in the applica- 


Chairman of | 


|from the armed services and war® 
said David C. Prince,! more 


| tifying of 


tion of science during a few war} 


years than would normally take 
place in a quarter of a century,” 
the report declares. 

The report, following a year’s 
study of the factors involved, is 
published as a 


War Product for 


Development” 


| whose business 
“Guide to Post- | 


manufacturing companies and is| 


the third 


ing on “Internal Organization,” 
“Sales Planning,’ “Cost Study” 
and “Corporate Financial Plan- 
ning.” 

Besides Mr. Prince, the mem- 


| bers of the Committee are Othom 


M. E. Loupart, Executive Vice- 
President of the North American 
Philips Company, Inc., of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; Dr. A. R. Olin, Di- 


|rector of the Research Founda- 


tion of Ohio State University in 
Ohio; L. E. Wilson. 
President of the Everite Pump 
and Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
of Lancaster, Pa., and H. T. Win- 
ner, President of the Winner 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 
Trenton, N. J. The revort states: 

“When wartime restrictions are 
released so that there is an op- 
portunity for normal competition 


new scientific and technologica! 
developments will appear in 
| peace-time products faster than 


ever before. The company which 


| does not take advantage of these 


opportunities is likely to fall be- 
hind in the march of progress. 
“New materials, including many 
plastics, improved light. metals 
new food ovroducts and nev 
fabrics, will be available ir 
quantity and at lower 
than formerly. Machine 
im- 


prices 


ucts will be considered crude by 


|new standards to which industry 
| has become accustomed. 


“Furthermore, there are more 


skilled workers capable of finc 
workmanship as a result of pre- 
cision experience on high quality 
war products, and there are also 








auxiliary civilian welfare services 
to the armed forces; welfare ser- 
vices to civilians; church activ- 
ities; accident and fire-preventive 
services; structural pest control 
services. 


33. Educational Services—Pub- 
lic and private industrial and agri- 
cultural vocational training; ele- 
mentary, secondary, and prepara- 
tory schools; junior colleges, col- 
leges, universities, and _ profes- 
sional schools, educational and 
scientific research agencies; 
United States. Maritime Service 
Training Program; Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration Civilian 
Pilot Training Program; armed 
forces contract flying, ground, 
and factory aviation schools; and 
the production of technical and 
vocational training films. 


34. Governmental 
Federal; other than Federal, co- 
belligerent. 


35. Technical, Scientific, and 
Management Services—The sup- 
plying of technical, scientific, and 
management services to estab- 
lishments ‘engaged in war pro- 
duction; union-management ne- 
gotiation services; publication of 
technical and scientific books and 
journals; and the services.of Fed- 
eral Reserve System district 
banks and branches (does not in- 
clude services of member bank's 
of the Federal Reserve System). 


Services —. 


in a series of five on| 
| post-war subjects, the others be- 














practical engineers and 


the General | scientists.” 


Great advances are indicated 
specifically in the fields of textiles 
and clothing, processing and for- 
food products, and in 
electronics and other phases of 
physics which may create whole 
new industries. Indicating the 
possibilities of such research, the 
report cites several 


war showed strikingly the 
portance of new products devel- 
oped in the preceding ten years 
or less. One large chemical man- 
ufacturer reported that 40% of its 
total sales receipts 


companies | 


just before the} 


im- | b€ announced by Treasury Secre- 


were from | 


such products, a building material | 


manufacturer scored 42% anda 
maker of cork products recorded 
24%, says the advices from the 
Association. 


Practical factors to be consid- 


ered by a manufacturer in estab- | 


lishing or extending research for | 


new products are summarized in| 


the report. They cover research 
in his own plant or laboratory, by 
a university or 
tion, a private research laboratory 


|genthau on sales nationally, 


research founda~|)\ New York officials of the War 


sales | 


or a trade association or other 
group project. 
Suggestions, it is stated, are| 


based on the experience of many 


companies in acquiring new prod- | 


ucts by purchase or patent li- 
cense, analysis of sales possibili- 
ties, sub-contracting for manu- 
facture of parts and for additional 
marketing, protection against pat- 
ent infringements and improve- 
ment of present products, in- 
gredients and packaging. 

“There is no magic about new 
product development,” says the 
report, 
be highly dramatized. 


It is the 


Fourth War Loan Oversubseribed 


The Fourth War Loan 


throughout the Nation on Jan. 18, 


Drive, 


which was formerly opened 
with a goal of $14,000,000,000, re- 


sulted in an oversubscription of $2,730,000,000,—total subscriptions 
of $16,730,000,000, having been announced on March 2 by Secretary 


of the Treasury Morgenthau. 


The securities offered in the Fourth War Loan drive, which was 


brought to a close Feb. 15, 
sisted of Series E, F and G 
ings bonds; Series C _ savings 
notes; 242% Treasury bonds of 
1965-70; 24%% Treasury bonds of 
1956-59, and %% Treasury certif- 
icates of indebtedness. 

Feb. 15 Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices stated that, al- 
though the drive ended for “big 
money” participation, war bond 
purchases reported to Federal 
Reserve Banks during the re- 
mainder 
counted toward the final total to 


tary Morgenthau on March 2. 
These advices (Feb. 15) also 
stated: 


The Treasury said it 


> 





con- ‘ 
sav- | 
| War 
| Mr. 


The final figures on the Fourth 
Loan Drive were given by 
Morgenthau in a nation-wide 
radio address from the studios of 
the Blue Network here. 

Mr. Morgenthau hailed each of 
the 69,000,000 individual “E” 
bonds sold as “an expression of 


‘the will and the way of freedom.” 
|He paid particular tribute to the 


| 5,000,000 


of the month would be | 


volunteer war bonds 
salesmen and said the Treasury 
Department was counting on all 


of them to participate in the Fifth 


Wai Loan. 
“You are now a seasoned or- 
|ganization,” he said. “Virtually 


| the same group of leaders in the 


would | State committees and 


continue to announce daily the | \ 
individual purchase totals for the | on the job, ready to set new rec- 


remainder of this month. 

The drive opened 
January 18, but all war 
sales for both January and Feb- 
ruary will be counted. 

With respect to the oversub- 
scription made known March 2 by | 
Secretary Morgenthau, the New | 
York “Times” of March 3 said: 

Figures released by Mr. Mor- 
and 
Committee 


Finance on 


|: 


|in addition to the 


in Wash- 
ington will remain. We’ll all be 


| ords, ready to sell more bonds to 


officially | more people, especially ‘E’ bonds.” 
bond | 


Mr. Morgenthau reported that 
“E” bonds in- 


dividuals bought $2,122,000,000 in 


| other securities for a total of $5,- 


| $8,500,000,000 


309,000,000. That sum fell $191,- 
000,000 short of the individual 
‘goal, but corporate and other 
large money buyers topped their 
quota by $2,921,- 


| 000, 00C. 


throughout the State and in this | 
icity, also reflected the complete |the drive in New York State. Mr: 
| Burgess and Mr. Ford praised the 
| zeal and. patriotism of the 500,000 


success of the “little money 
phase of the campaign, an enor- 
mous number of Series “E” 
having been sold to individual 
purchasers. 
According to Mr. 
6C,000,000 individual 
were sold, 
060,000. New 


“EE” bonds 


York State alone 


bonds | 


Morgenthau, | 


amounting to $3,187,- | 


was disclosed to have had 5,300,- | 


000 separate buyers, against a 


'goal of 5,000,000. 


“though new products can | 


result of the enterprise and ‘initia- | 


tive of individuals who 
vrofits by starting new projects 
or expanding old ones.” 
Commenting on the report, Nor- 
man W. Wilson, Chairman of the 


seek | 


Corporation Peacetime Planning | 


Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, says in 


a foreword: “Coupled with the ef- | 


forts of management to develop | 
new products must be favorable | 
national policies which encourage | 


inventors to conceive new prod- 
ucts, investors to invest in their 
development and manufacturers 
to produce them.” 





industrialists Advise 
Cleveland Reserve Dist. 


W. Randolph Burgess, Chair- 
man of the War Finance Commit- 


tee for New York, and Nevil 
Ford, the committee’s executive 
manager, announced that the 


over-all total sale of bonds was 
$4,662,100,000, or 111.1% of the 
State quota. Books on sales were 
closed Tuesday night. The drive 
ended Feb. 15. 


‘tions to 


In announcing the success of 


volunteer bond salesmen. 

The New York drive executives 
said the State’s sales of “E”’ bonds 
totaled $361,500,000, surpassing by 
40% the $258,000,000 of the Third 
War Loan, and by nearly $200,- 
000,000 the “E” bond sales in the 
Second War Loan. 


The 5,300,000 individual pur- 
chases in the State, compared with 
3,735,000 separate buyers in the 
Third War Loan and 2,600,000 in 
the Second War Loan. 

The final report. of. subscrip- 
Fourth War Loan by is- 


sues and by classes of investors 


'as made public on March 4 by the 


| office 


of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Division of Research 
and Statistics follows: 





(In millions of dollars) 
Individuals, Insurance Other 

partnerships companies corporations, 
and personal and mutual associations Dealers Total—all 
Issue— trust accounts savings banks and investors and brokers investors 
lB. bon@ecuc cs... Ke |< ER Repaid 2 ae 5S paca 3,187 
IF and G bonds__ 573 70 GO ee 1,024 
Savities = 25 3 183 4 2,043 ‘ 2,232 
Certificates ____- 496 342 3,931 266 5,036 
24%4% bonds__--- 517 1,829 827 158 3,331 
214% bonds__-___ 352 1,157 403 8 1,920 
d Wet ERE 5,309 3,403 7,585 433 16,7 ,730 


| tables since Jan. 1. 


Reappointment of five Cleveland | 
industrialists to serve as the In-| 


dustrial Advisory Committee of 


trict was announced on March 9, 
by President M. J. Fleming of the 


land. Members of the commit- 
tee, which recomends with res- 
pect to industrial loans in which 
the Federal Reserve Bank is con- 
cerned, are: 

D. C. Swander, President, Co- 
lumbian Vise & Manufacturing Co., 
Chairman; H. P. Ladds, President, 
National Screw & Manufacturing 
Co., Vice-Chairman; C. F. Hood, 
President, American Steel & Wire 
Co., H. R. Neff, President. George 
Ss. Rider Co., ‘and W. W. With- 
ington, President, American Fork 
& Hoe Co. 

The Bank states: 


“The reappointments were made 
by the board of directors .of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land and approved by the Board 
of Governors of the _ Fefleral 
Reserve System at Washington. 
Each term is for one year, begin- 
ning March 1, 1944.” 





*Less than $500,000. 


Note—Sales of Savings Bonds and Savings Notes included in this 


to totals. 


Figures are rounded and do not necessarily add 





The opening of the Fourth War®- 
Loan Drive was referred to 


the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- |°Ur issue of Feb. 3, page 504. 





Senator Styles Bridges, Repub- 
lican, in a speech on March 9, in 
the Senate declared that.the con- 
stitutional balance between the 
executive and legislative branches 
of the Government “can be re- 
stored not by appeasement of the 
President, but by ordered and 
selfrespecting restoration of the 
full rights and total functions of 
the Congress,” according to the 
New York “Herald Tribune” of 
March 10. In its Washington ad- 
vices March 9 the paper indicated 
added: 


Congress itself, Senator Bridges 
said, “must share the blame for 
the fact that more and yet more 
blank-check powers have been 
concentrated in executive hands,” 
and must devote itself 


delay” to retrieving ‘“Congres- 


Congress Gan Retrieve 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- | 


Authority, Says Bridges 





| s 


“without | 


in | sional authority that has been si- 


| phoned off.’ He declared he was 
detouring politics in his statement 
in order to “hew close to the line 
of fundamental principles.” 

“I propose to dedicate my best 
energies to the years I still have 
to serve in this Senate,” he said, 
“to the restoration of the dignity 
of Congress and its protection 
against executive encroachment. I 
propose to persevere in this effort 
whether the present Chief Execu-- 
tive is re-elected or not.” 

Powers have been delegated 
without clearly defining adminis- 
trative standards, he said, and ad- 
ministrative officers ‘“‘must be: 
brought into line.” In the recent 
veto of the tax bill, Senator 
Bridges saw “the danger of Presi- 
dential concentration of the tax- 
_ing power as well.”” The action of 
(Senator Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky, the Senate majority 
leader, in resigning his post in 
protest of the veto, Senator 
Bridges said, “thrilled citizens to 
the marrow as a demonstration of 
| principle beyond partisanship.” 
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Sound Commercial Policy Is Essential 
To Stable Political Peace Structure: Hull 


The action of the House Appropriations Committee in sending 
to the floor of that body on Feb. 16 legislation appropriating $231,- 
304,700 for the Departments of State, Commerce and Justice for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, was the occasion also of the submission 
of voluminous printed testimony from various officials charged with 
the task of directing a far-flung foreign service and at the same 
time coping with war-born prob-® oa 
lems at home. One of those whose |cornerstones of any stable politi- 
views were set out, it is learned|cal peace structure,” he said. 
from the Associated Press, was “We should not strive to get 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull | pne-sided agreements at the ex- 
who told the Committee at one pense of the other 
point that it was too late in life! g policy will react disastrously on | 
for him to join “the bureaucrats,” |, nation following it and in the} 
and from whom came a warning | end everybody will suffer. . . 
that the war is not all over but | We want to make our policy fair, 
the shouting. It was likewise in- | mutually desirable, and mutually 
dicated that from Jesse Jones, |yrofitable, so that we can fit in 
Secretary of Commerce, came 4a | effectively with a suitable plan 
statement that much of the $2,-|/in regard to stabilization of | 
700,000,000 invested by the Gov-| »hases of the monetary situation, | 
ernment in airplane and engine| the exchange situation, and the 
plants will have to be written off | -redit situation. . . . The truth, I| 
as a dead loss, and from J. Edgar | believe, is that after the war, if 
Hoover, head of the FBI, an ad-| we are to furnish employment to 
monition that juvenile delin-| ,e0ple who should have it and 
quency is “sweeping the country.” | who are entitled to it, if we and | 

Reporting that Mr. Hull told|>5ther important parts of the} 
the Committee that winning of a| world are to go forward, we! 
military victory was but one|must increase production, dis- 
phase in the program of “bring- | tribution and consumption. If we 
ing about peace and future world | =xpect to. sit back while each 
stability” the Associated Press|country makes itself a separate 
Washington advices gave his ob-|compartment in the economic 
servations as follows: world, as we did between these | 

“A durable, just and_ stable|two past wars, we will find peo- 
world order” was his definition | ple employed in some localities 
of the final goal of the war. and very much out of employ- 

“A sound commercial policy—| ent in others.” 

I mean by that an international “ 
program of mutually beneficial Mr. Hull defended the depart- 
ment’s Good Neighbor policy 


co-operation and a sound com- 
mercial policy—are one of the !with other American republics. 








| 
| 





Differences In Ow! Belween Davis And 
Sherwood Adjusted—s3 W. Y. Executives Resign 


An adjustment of differences between Elmer Davis, Director of 
the Office of War Information, and Robert Sherwood, OWI overseas 
Chief, was reached on Feb. 7, according to United Press advices 
from Washington, which indicated the clearing up of the dispute 
with resignation in New York of three executives whom Mr. Sher- 
wood had refused to dismiss on Mr. Davis’ order. They are Joseph 
Barnes, director of Atlantic over- © 
seas operations; James Warburg,| Warburg, Johnson and Barnes had 
head of psychological warfare, failed to adhere to the policy line 
and Edd Johnson, chief of the laid down in Washington.” 
overseas editorial board. The; President Roosevelt was said 
press advices from which we) to have been asked to intervene 
quote, added: in the dispute; es to this the 

“It was understood that Mr. United Press on Feb. 7 stated that 
Sherwood will go to London to it was not known whether Mr. 
emarganize ree yl atte there, Roosevelt was instrumental in ob- 

“Mr. * ocr agli aaa be harce felt taining the settlement, but he was 
the New York office was ‘running | reported to have refused to take 
away with OWI and that Messrs.’ sides. 











Factory Workers Hours And Earnings Up 


A shorter average work-week, coupled with a decline in em- 
ployment, resulted in 14%million fewer hours of manufacturing time 
in the mid-week of December as compared with the mid-week of 
November, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported on Feb. 21. 
The average number of hours worked per man per week in December 
declined to 44.9, reflecting the large amount of illness and other 





absenteeism which prevailed in 
all industries, together with a re- 

adjustment of production sched- | 
ules in some industries. The net 
decline in employment amounted 
to 130,000 wage earners. Secretary | 
Perkins further stated: 

All the durable-goods groups 
reported fewer manuf*cturing| 
hours in December than in No-| 
vember. In each case the drop) 


port data for a whole month 
rather than for the week ending 
nearest the 15th. Reports from 
these firms would include the 
Christmas holidays. Excessive 
| absenteeism. however, was the 
most important reason for the 
shorter work-week in the auto- 
mobile group as it was in every 
other group. The flu epidemic 


NAM Issues Guide To 
Post-War Cost Study 


A thorough study of industrial 
operational costs, aimed at reduc- 
ing the cost of 


manufactured | 
goods to the public, was urged on! of the report. 





Appendix To Baruch-Hancock Post-War Report 
Summarizes Recommendations 


Along with the issuance on Feb. 29 of printed copies of the 
Baruch-Hancock Post-War report, an Appendix was at the same 
time made available which had not accompanied the original copies 
According to Washington advices to the New York 


March 9 by the National Associa- “Times” because of the assumption by some newspaper writers that 


tion of Manufacturers in one of a 
series of corporation 


turer the complicated array 
problems which he must face in 


plus war supplies, 
ment for returning war veterans. 
In the form of a check list, this 
guide takes up the 150 most im- 
portant cost problems which must 
be met by all manufacturers, 
large and small, in returning to 
peace-time production. This Cost 
Study, fourth in the series of cor- 
poration post-war planning guides, 
follows publication of A Guide to 
Internal Organization, A Guide to 
Post-War Sales Planning and A 
Guide to Post-War Product De- 
velopment. Fifth in the series, A 
Guide to Post-War Corporate Fi- 
nancial Planning, will be issued 
shortly. 

“Cost reduction should be one 
of the primary objectives of com- 
pany post-war planning,” accord- 
ing to Norman W. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Hammermill Paper 


|Co. and Chairman of the NAM 


Corporation Peace-Time Planning 
Committee. “It is vital to effec- 
tive competition,’ he advises in 
the Cost Study Guide, “and when 
it makes price reductions possible. 
it is one of the most important 
factors in improving the standard 
of living. It has expanded mar- 


| kets so that millions enjoy goods 


and services which were formerly 
luxuries for only the wealthy.” 

The check list covers five sub- 
jects: cost of materials, cost of 
labor, manufacturing overhead, 
financial and administrative, and 
selling and distribution. 

The subcommittee which -pro- 
duced this guide to post-war cost 


study was composed of Charles J.) 


Dalton, director. Post-War Policy 
Division, American Type Found- 
ers, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.; Nathan- 
iel Barnes, Secretary, Association 
of Consulting Management Engi- 
neers, New York, N. Y.; Albert H 
Foster, director, Route Survey & 
Marketing Analyses, Borden Farm 
Products, New York, N. Y.; G. C. 
Gridley, President, Mechanics 
Universal Joint Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation, Rockford. 
Ill.; Carl Henrikson,, Jr., regional] 
business consultant, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, James Olson, partner, 
Booz-Allen & Hamilton; Josevh 
Ready, Electric Power & Light 
Corp.; Frank Sweetser, partner, 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison: 
Carey E. Tharv, Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; C. Oliver Welling- 
ton. partner, Sceovell-Wellington 
& Co.; A. L. Williams, Comptrol- 
ler, International Business Ma- 
chines Corn.; A. S. Wittnebel. 
President, Commonwea'th Color 
& Chemical Co., all of New York 
City. 





earnings in the non-durable group 
averaged $35.61. None of the dur- 
able goods groups and only 4 of 


post-war} Mr. Baruch that the appendix in*— 
planning guides. The guide calls no way changed the original re- 
to the attention of the manufac-| port. 
of quote from the “Times” Washing- 


country. Such | dealing with new materials, sur-| for purposes of convenience rec- 
and employ-| 


the Appendix represented new matter, it was explained by aides of 


Baruch and John Hancock, who 
jointly prepared the report for 
the Office of War Mobilization, 
WPB’s role would include these 
responsibilities: 

To lay down the policies to 
guide the choices for canceling 
contracts of war goods no longer 
needed. 

To work with the Army and 


All it did, they said (we 


ton advices), “was to summarize 


ommendations scattered through 
the report but did not alter them 
in any way.” In Associated Press 
advices from Washington appear- 
ing in the Chicago “Daily Trib- 
une” it was stated that a recom-| Navy and War Manpower Com- 
mendation that the War Produc-| mission in making the actual 
tion Board make the high policy | choice of which producers will be 
decisions on what war contracts | removed and which will be left in 
should be cancelled and what ci- | war production. 
vilian production and employ-| To guide the shifting of con- 
ment is to be resumed is con-| tracts to make use of facilities or 
tained in the appendix, The ad-|manvower freed from war pro- 
vices from which we quote in| duction. 
part added: To “decide what civilian pro- 
If carried out, the Baruch pro- | duction and employment is to be 
posal would leave to WPB the im-| resumed as war needs slacken.” 
portant decisions on which con-| To review worthwhile local 
sumer industries should be re-| projects, deferred during the war, 
stored to civilian production first,,; which may be cleared as war 
how long controls should be re- | needs slacken. 
tained after the war, and whether The report urged that the Army 
new firms should be allowed to|and Navy should decide which 
enter established fields of manu-| weapons and military supplies are 
facturing in the immediate post- | to be cut as the war changes, with 
war era. the services informing WPB “as 
The appendix listed the maior | soon as such cuts are thought of.” 
functions of the WPB and the! Detailed reference to the Ba- 
Army and Navy in the reconver- 'ruch - Hancock recommendations 
sion of industry. appeared in our Feb. 24 issue, 
As outlined by Bernard M./' page 817. 


Dewey Says Peace Must Be Based @n 
‘Growing Sense Of Fellowship Between Pecples’ 


Governor Dewey, at 2 rally at Madison Square Garden, in New 
York City, opening the Red Cross War Fund Drive, on Feb. 29, 
warned that the peace that ends the present war “must not be the 
dictated result of personal conferences.” The New York “Times” 
of March 1, in thus quoting him, reported further remarks of Gov- 
ernor Dewey as follows: 

Warning that the building of the¢— nes 
peace will just have commenced |of good-will, striving to make it 
when the peace treaty is signed,| work and sacrificing to make it 
Governor Dewey told the gather- endure,’ the Governor declared. 
ing that the document “must be | “Most of all, it must be based 
no paper peace.” He said that it} upon a growing sense of fellow- 
must not be a rigid, inflexible | ship between peoples. It must be 
thing, but must “provide peoples | built so strong that neither dis- 
everywhere with simple, under- | couragement, selfishness nor the 
standable means of bringing an arrogant mouthings of ambitious 


end to the horror of war.” ; ° 
“It must be the constant, daily Men can again lead them into 
wars of conquest.” 


beneficiary of the labors of men 


— — EP 


— _ - —— | 


Bowles Of GPA Indicates Improved Price 
Regulation Is Planned 


According to Chester Bowles, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administrator, a new, simplified and improved retail price 
regulation is being developed by the OPA to replace the general 
maximum price regulation, which has proved unsatisfactory, and 
that the new plan will be presented to the nation’s retail merchants 
for consideration and criticism within the next few weeks. Mr. 
Bowles’ announcement was made® siseety 
on Feb. 29 at the annual meeting “Our chief goal after the war, 
of the American Retail Federation | a]] speakers agreed, is high pro- 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria. Ac-| duction and employment and full 
cording to the New York “Herald| national security, and Senator 
Tribune,” Mr. Bowles termed the | Taft, citing the tremendous costs 
new regulation, which will apply | of this conflict, declared that in 
to all commodities except food, as| his opinion the American system 
“a product of American retail | could not survive another all-out 
trade itself’; the same paper! modern war. 








in total hours reflected a shorter | 
work-week and in all but 3 it 
was coupled with a decline in ~m- | 
ployment. Almost 3.500,000 less | 
hours were put into the buildinz | 
of ships, planes, and tanks in the | 
mid-week of December than in) 
the mid-week of November. The | 
drop in the average work-week | 
of more than an hour per week 
and the decline in wage-earner 
employment of 19,000 combined 
to bring about this large drop in 
manufacturing time in the trans- 
portation equipment group. 

The decline of 1.500,000 hours 
in the automobile group was due 
entirely to the work-week aver- 
aging almnast 2 hours Jess in De- 
cember than in November. Many 
firms in the automobile gioup re- 





undoubtedly raised the absentee- 
ism rate to its highest point in 
December. 


While all but one of the non- 
lurable groups showed some de- 
‘line in their total manufacturing 
hours, the largest declines oc- 
~urred in the chemicals and food 
troups. In both of these groups 
*mployment and average hours 
ver week declined simultaneously. 
Factory workers in the non-dur- 
*‘hle group as a whole put in 
5,000,000 less man-hours per week 
in December than in November. 


Average weekly earnings in| 
December amounted to $44.68. 
The earnings in the durable-, 
zoods group where most of the) 
war production is concentrated 





amounted to $50.50 while the November.” 


the non-durable-goods groups re- 
vorted increases in weekly earn- 
ings. The increases in the weeklv 
earnings in the food, printing and 
netroleum groups were due en- 
tirelv to increases in average 
hourly earnings while the increase 


in the leather group reflects 
lengthening of .the work-week as 
well as the rise in average hourly 
earnings. 

The average hours per week in 
bituminous coal mining was 44.6 
and in anthracite 41.4 in De- 
cember 1943. Both of these in- 
dustries have returned to normal 


new regulation will meet all the 
objections of retailers to the regu- 
lations now in effect, with the 
possible exception of eliminating 
the highest price-line limitation. 
Even this. he said, will be dis- 
cussed fully and the matter set- 
tled “once and for all’ before the 
new regulation goes into effect. 
From the New York ‘“Sun’s” ac- 
count of Mr. Bowles’ remarks we 
quote: 

“Mr. Bowles declared that if 
we do not succumb to the pres- 
sure of groups seeking to weaken 
price controls, the American 
people will, for the first time in 
any war in which they have par- 


stated that he indicated that the) «yy, Bowles declined to reveal 


any details of the proposed new 
regulations, but said that the 
OPA and leading merchants and 
retail experts had been working 
on the program since last Sep- 
tember. No public announcement 
about the plan will be made until 
retail groups have had a chance 
to review it and offer sugges- 
tions for improvement. 


“Warning that no price control 
regulation can ever be perfect, 
Mr. Bowles added: ‘I believe, 
however, I can say with confi- 
dence that in the next 60 or 90 
days you will agree with me that 
a major improvement has been 





operations after. the. scattered 


, ticipated, win the battle against 
strikes which occurred during 











bankruptcies after the war. 


inflation and nrevent chaos and) 


made in the retail pricing system 
under which you are operating 


|; your businesses and your stores.” 
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Steel Production Again Rises—Givilian 
Supply Hopes Dimmed—Mill Backlog Grows 


“Demand and production of steel for war are at such frenzied | 
levels that problems of inadequate manpower, overburdened equip- 


ment and badly congested order 


perhaps more forcefully than at 


years,” says “The Iron Age” in its issue of tod 


adding: 

“Deluged by plate and sheet 
orders, several flat rolled produc- 
ers report that their carryovers of 
scheduled but ‘unrolled tonnage 


have risen recently despite record | 
output. In addition to forcing ac- | 


ceptance by mills of large ton- 
nages of sheets and plates, WPB 
is giving mills large amounts oli 
semi-finished products to be pro- 
duced during second quarter for 
lend-lease. 

“The manpower pinch is grow- 
ing tighter. The big drive by 
Selective Service, responding to 
the urging of the President, has 
resulted in cancellation of indus- 
try replacement schedules and 
other severe steps in some areas 
The serious shortage is in com- 
mon labor. 

“WPB has decided to revoke its 
order stopping construction of the 
structural mill at Geneva, Utah 
At the same time it is reported 
that completion of the South Chi- 
cago plant of Republic Steel Corp 
has been approved. The first ac- 
tion is a source of good news to 
the western bloc in Congress. 
which has been exerting pressure 
against the stov order. The second 
action will give DPC a completed 
plant through expenditure of only 
a small amount of money, since 
the Chicago installation was al- 
most completed, with its coke 
ovens consuming much gas. 

“Admiral Emory S. Land on 
March 9 said that this year’s ship- 
building program will run _ into 
1945, although it is yet uncertain 
what exact tonnage will be built 
in the first half of next year. 
While it is conceded by WPB offi- 
cials that the Maritime Commis- 
sion will have all of the steel 


needed for 20,000,000 tons of ship- | 
ping, the production goal for 1944, | 


by the beginning of July, tenta- 
tive discussions with WPB indi- 
cate that the Commission will re- 
quire about 475,000 tons of plate a 
month in the third quarter. This 
would indicate a_ shipbuilding 
program of at least 10,000,000 tons 
is in prospect for next year, pro- 
vided Maritime succeeds in build- 


& 


books are returning rapidly and 
previous periods in the past two 
ay (March 135), further 


steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,769,800 tons one week 
ago, 1,750,000 tons one month ago, 
1.719.500 tons one year ago. 

“STEEL” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on March 13 stated in 
part as follows: 

“Expectation of easier demand 
for steel for war purposes 
and resulting larger provision for 
civilian goods seems more remote 
each week as requirements for 
she former press more heavily. 





mulating in most major steel pro- 
ducts and while in some cases 
they are not increasing as rapidly 


oast fortnight hot and cold-rolled 
sheet backlogs have increased ap- 
oreciably and better activity is 
noted in narrow strip. 

“In addition to the heavy call 
for sheets for the landing barge 
program current inquiries for 40,- 
900 tons of 12 and 14-gage sheets 


tainers are being placed and 
fabrication is under way by some 
glants. Another inquiry for 40,- 
)00 tons of sheets for conven- 
tional containers has just come 
OU. 

“In spite of reduction in small 
arms contracts and continued de- 


eline in machine tool require- 
ments, bar deliveries have be- 
come more extended recently, 


after easing considerably in early 
weeks of this year. Aircraft re- 
quirements for bars have _ in- 





tive buying. Railroad buying has 
increased and miscellaneous con- 
sumption shows a gain. 

| “Sheetmakers for the most part 
/are booked into late third quarter, 
| with little opportunity to obtain 
|August delivery promises, some 
| mills offering September and Oc- 
|'tober as their best. 
| quoted generally for late August 
'and September, through universal 
| plates can be had in June. Plate- 


“Backlogs of orders are accu- | 


as a short time ago, in others they 
nave taken a spurt. Within the | 


for the new-style shipping con- | 


creased after a period of conserva- | 


Plates are | 


\Holds World Peace Body Offers 
Only Assurance Against Wars 


A New Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
| front. 


There have been more 


and the many others who think | casualties among civilians than 


as he does, as I see it, is that 
their thoughts are turned to the 
past, whereas it is on the present 
and the future that we need to 
concentrate our attention. An en- 
tirely new situation has arisen 
within the past few years which 
threatens the very existence of 
civilization as we have known it. 
Are we to sit supinely by and do 
nothing about it, just because our 
first fumbling efforts to organize 
world peace ended in failure? 


Facing the Facts 


Mr. Wilson invites his country- 
men to “face the facts, the cold 
facts of history, and be realistic.” 

Very weil then, as Al Smith 
used to say, let’s look at the rec- 
| ord. 

Down to the beginning of this 
century wars were fought by 
|“armies” of a few thousand men, 


|on “battlefields,” with relatively 
'simple and inexpensive weapons, 
and rarely involved more than a 
'few nations at any one time. 

In the First World War 
armies were 
tries were 
| primitive 


the 
larger, more coun- 
involved, the first 
airplanes and _ tanks 
made their appearance, but the 
“brunt of the fighting was still 
borne by soldiers; a few miles 
back of the front civilian life and 
|industry went on pretty much as 
|}usual; there was practically no 
‘bombing of cities from the air. 
|We called it a “world war,” and 
it was pretty terrible, but the con- 
cept of “total war” was yet to 
come. 

A new factor, however, had 
come into being which was 
destined to revolutionize the art 
of war and change the whole 
course of history. The develop- 
ment of the internal combustion 
engine had made possible the air- 
plane, the tank, the submarine, 
self- propelled artillery, truck- 
mounted infantry, and all the 
other devilish devices which make 
this war different from and more 
terrible than any other ever 
fought. These new instruments 
of warfare required for their pro- 
'duction a highly developed heavy 
|industry, which existed in only a 
\few of the larger countries. At 


ing 2,000 ships this year. While| makers are still receiving many |one stroke, therefore, all other 


first quarter allocations of plates 


to the Maritime 
amounted to about 560,000 tons 
monthly, second quarter alloca- 


tions were an estimated 525,000 
tons monthly. 

“After analyzing the Murray 
plan for assisting 20 of the smaller 
steel companies, opinion in the 
industry seems to be that legal 
problems concerning the use of 
DPC furnaces would be formida- 
ble, and that the small steel com- 
panies still would have no guar- 
antee of adequate orders. It is 
pointed out that the history of the 
steel industry shows that when 
supplies are in balance or in ex- 
cess of demand, so-called pre- 
mium prices cannot be realized. 
Several of the smaller steel com- 
panies in the _ Illinois-Missouri 
area, queried concerning their re- 
action to the Murray plan, denied 
that they were confronted with a 
disastrous scrav shortage, and 
pointed out that increased labor 
rates had been as great a factor 
in raising their overall production 
costs as had the cost of raw ma- 
terial.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on March 13 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 99.1% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
March 13 (the second highest 
level on record), compared with 


month ago and 99.3% one year 
ago. The onerating rate for the 
week beginning March 13. is 
equivalent to 1,775,200 tons of 


| directives for second quarter, 


| easing in the monthly carryover. 


| “Reaction to the proposal of 
|Philip Murray, President of the 
|United Steelworkers of America, 
i'that the Government sell pig iron 
‘and scrap below ceiling prices to 
certain small semi - integrated 
steel-makers is not vet clear, but 
as to scrav the situation is said 
to be distorted.” 


War Finance Committee 


Of New York Meeis 
W. Randolph Burgess 


Retires 


The War Finance Committee for 
New York at a meeting on Mar. 9, 
at its quarters at 1270 Sixth Ave., 
adopted resolutions in tribute to 
two members of the Committee 
who died since the last meeting. 
The late members of the Commit- 
tee who were cited were Arthur 
Kudner, former Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, and 
Karl D. Gardner, who, at the time 
of his death was Chairman of the 
Community Sales Division. 


At the meeting members were 
informed of the retirement of W. 
Randolph Burgess as State Chair- 
i'man, and of the appointment of 








_Nevil Ford to that office. Refer- | 
98.8% one week ago, 97.7% one|ence to Secretary Mongenthau’s | 


|ennouncement of the change in 
| 


| the State Chairmanship appears 
‘elsewhere in these Columns today. 





‘countries, and particularly the 


Commission | which discourages the outlook for | smaller countries, were to all in- 


| tents and purposes disarmed, and 
put completely at the mercy of 
‘the few highly industrialized 
states which could turn out fight- 
ing machines on a mass produc- 
tion basis. 

While England and America 
slumbered, and France, still think- 
ing in terms of World War I, 
poured billions of francs into the 
Maginot Line, Germany grasped 
the full significance of the new 
weapons and concentrated on de- 
veloping a “mechanized” army. 
The result is now history. Ger- 
many’s mechanized divisions 
rolled over the face of Europe in 
a matter of weeks, and were not 
halted until they came up against 
another army whose leaders had 
also forecast the future and pre- 
pared to fight machines with ma- 
chines. Thanks to the sacrificial 
fighting of the Red Army and the 
stubborn courage of the English 
people, the democratic countries 
were granted time in which to 
convert their industries and cre- 
ate mechanized forces to meet 
the German challenge. 


The Nature of Total War 


But “total war” can only be 
fought with total mobilization. So 
great are the demands of a mod- 
ern mechanized army that all hu- 
man, material and financial re- 
'sources must be concentrated on 
the one task of production for 
war. For the first time in history 
; wars are fought not by armies but 
|hy entire populations. The “home 
' front” has become as important, 
‘and as dangerous, as the fighting 








among soldiers, more destruction 
of property behind the front than 
at the front. Great bombers drop 
their lethal loads on crowded 
cities hundreds of miles back of 
the front, killing, burning, maim- 


ing, women, children, old and 
young, indiscriminately. Whole 


cities are wiped out, their popu- 
lations destroyed or left home- 
less. The accumulated wealth 
and cultural monuments of civil- 
ization are being wiped out. 

And to achieve this total mo- 
bilization, it has been found nec- 
essary, even in the democracies, 
to endow government with such 
concentration of power, and to 
subject the citizens to such regi- 
mentation and control, that the 
distinction between “dictatorship” 
and “democracy” has been largely 
obliterated. 


So great is the drain on accu- 
mulated capital and natural re- 
sources — especially metals and 
oils—and so great the destruction 
of life and property, that even 
the “victors” must come out of 
such a_ struggle impoverished, 
decimated, and staggering under 
a crushing burden of debt. 


This is total war, and it is to 
‘his prospect that Mr. Wilson 
would consign mankind without 
a struggle to avert it. 


Peace or Chaos 

Granting the difficulty of cre- 
ating an effective organization for 
world peace; granting the failure 
of our first halting steps in that 
direction; granting the weakness 
and limitations of human nature, 
still, the effort must be made, and 
if necessary made again and 
again! The alternative is too ter- 
rible to contemplate. And be- 
cause the United States is one of 
the most powerful countries in 
the world, we must be prepared 
to do our part. If we do not—if 


we are content to seek an 
ignominious safety behind our 
gcean barriers, leaving the rest 


of the world to struggle with the 
problem of shackling war without 
our aid—we shall deserve what 
will be undoubtedly come to pass. 
We shall be left alone and friend- 
less when the next storm breaks 
over the world, easy pickings for 
some future Fuehrer who may 
succeed where Adolph failed. 


The New “Yellow Peril” 


One other possibility I would 
like to suggest in closing. The 
white races were the first to dis- 
cover and apply modern science, 
and this knowledge, translated 
into weapons of war, enabled the 
white man to conquer and exploit 
the teeming millions of Asia. For 
two hundred years or more the 


| 

| white races have lorded it over 
ithe yellow and brown, until we 
| have come to look upon ourselves 
|as their natural superiors, and 
|} upon them as mere objects of ex- 
|ploitation. But these yellow and 
| brown races are not inferior to 
white people in mental capacity. 
They have civilizations far more 
(ancient, and in some respects per- 
haps superior to our own. And 
now they are becoming possessed 
of a knowledge of western sci- 
ence and of the industrial tech- 
niques necessary to create heavy 
industry. Japan is, of course, the 
outstanding example, but China 
also is beginning to industrialize 
herself, and India is stirring with 
unrest. In those three countries 
live one-half of the human race. 
China alone has more people than 
all of Europe outside of Russia, 
and vast undeveloped resources. 

How much longer will the 
white races be able to maintain 
the fiction of “white supremacy” 
in Asia? In one century Japan 
raised herself from a backward 
feudalism to one of the most po- 
tent and aggressive military and 
industrial powers in the world. 
Some think she is our most dan- 
gerous antagonist today. And yet 
Japan has only about seventy 
million people. What will be the 
potentiality of China, when she 
becomes industrialized, with 450 
million intelligent, thrifty and in- 
dustrious people? And what of 
India, with 360 millions? 

The time may come when the 
“Yellow Peril” will be a reality 
and not just a nightmare; when 
the white races may have to pool 
all their resources to hold their 
own against the “rising tide of 
color.” 

Sooner or later the white man 
is going to lose his privileged po- 
sition in Asia, and that will have 
tremendous economic repercus- 
sions in the colonial empires. In- 
stead of being dumping grounds 
for European and American man- 
ufactured products, Asia will fur- 
nish the keenest of competition 
once she is industrialized. There 
will be problems to be solved then, 
all sorts of problems, and it will 
be well for us, and for them, if” 
there is in existence an organi- 
zation and a technique to solve 
those problems peacefully, in- 
stead of in a war in which we 
may find ourselves hopelessly 
outnumbered by people who also 
know how to make planes, and 
tanks, and submarines. ‘ 

So let us have done with the 
defeatist attitude that because a 
thing never has been done, there- 
fore it never can be done: New 
times require new measures. Let 
us strive rather to measure up to 
the tasks which destiny has laid 


upon our generation. And the 
foremost of these is the problem 
of organizing the world for peace. 
WM. GARFIELD LIGHTBOWNE., 
Bogota, N. J. 
March 15, 1944. 











Ratio Gf Bank Profits To Gapital Funds 
In St. Louis Reserve District Higher In 1843 


Net profits of all member banks of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis in 1943 averaged 8.4% of invested capital funds, according 
to a statement issued March 10 by Chester C. Davis, President of the 


bank. 
The average rate of return, it 


than in 1942, and above that for 1941. 
groups showed gains in net earn-® 


ings except the very smallest 
banks having deposits of $500,000 
or less. Deposits at nearly all 
banks have increased substantially 
since the beginning of the. war. 
Only 36 of the nearly 450 mem- 
ber banks in the district now 
have deposits of $500,000 or less, 
whereas in 1939 there were 95 
banks in this group. Mr. Davis’ 
announcement likewise says: 
“Cash dividends averaged 3% 
on capital funds and the remain- 
ing profits were retained by the 
banks to strengthen their capital 
structures. As a result of in- 
creased holdings of Government 
securities, income from_ invest- 


‘ments has become of growing im- 


is indicated, was about 30% higher 
Banks in all deposit size 





| portance as a source of bank in- 
come. Interest and dividends on 
securities accounted for 38.2% of 
the total operating earnings in 
1943 as compared with 28.8% in 
1942. Interest and discount on’ 
loans dropped to 43.8% of total 
operating earnings as against 
54.5% the previous year. 

“Although current expenses in 
1943 were higher than in 1942 
they rose less than earnings. Con- 
sequently, expenses absorbed 
70.4% of total earnings as com- 
pared with 73.6% in 1942. 


Reference to the 1942 figures 
appeared in these columns Mar. 4, 
1942, page 845. 
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Civil Engineering Construction $117,878,000 Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


in February 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $117,878,000 for February. This volume, not including 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is 25% lower than in January, 
1944, down 62% from the February, 1943, total, and is the lowest 
reported to “Engineering News-Record” since September, 1935. The 
report made public on March 9 continued in part as follows: 

Private construction for February, $28,875,000, tops last month 
by 19%, but declines 21% from the month last year. Public work 
is 33% below January due to the 34% drop in Federal volume and 
the 2% decrease in State and municipal. Public construction is 67% 
under the corresponding 1943 month as a result of the 69% decrease 
in Federal work. State and municipal construction is up 55% com- 
pared with its February, 1943, total. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for February, 1943, Jan- 
uary, 1944, and the current month are: 

Feb., 1943 
(Four Wks.) 
$306,242 000 
36,561,000 
269,681,000 


Feb., 1944 
(Four Wks.) 
$117,878,000 

28,875,000 
89,003,000 


Jan., 1944 
(Four Wks.) 
$156,518,000 

24,356,000 
132,162,000 


Total U. S. construction-_ -- 
Private construction—--—--- 
Public construction 
State and municipal__-_- 4,797,000 7,565,000 7,427,000 
Federal 264,884,000 124,597,000 81,576,000 
February construction brings 1944 volume to $274,396,000 for the 
two months, a decrease of 48% from the $533,068,000 reported for 
the corresponding 1943 period. Private construction, $53,231,000, is 
2% higher than for the opening two months of last year. Public 
work, $221,165,000, is 54% below last year. State and municipal 
volume declines 11%, and Federal work is down 56% and is pri- 
marily responsible for the decrease in public construction. 


New Capital 


New capital for construction purposes for February totals $11,- 
629,000, an increase of 5% over the volume for the corresponding 
month last year. Of the volume, $10,129,000 is in State and municipal 


bond sales, and $1,590.000 is in RFC loans for private industrial 
construction. 

The February new capital total brings 1944 volume to $158,- 
801,000, a figure 922% above the $15,539,000 reported for the opening 
two-month period in 1943. Federal appropriations for war and 
departmental construction accounts for $90,832,000, Federal loans for 
industrial and public improvements for $5,575,000, and private 
investment for $62,394,000. 





Electric Output For Week Ended Mar. [ , 1944, 
Shows 12.2% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Mar. 11, 1944, 
was approximately 4,425,630,000 kwh., compared with 3,944,679,000 
kwh. in. the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 12.2%. 
The output for the week ended Mar. 4, 1944, was 13.1% in excess of 
the similar period oi 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Week Ended 


Mar. 4 Feb. 26 











Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 


Feb. 19 
5.9 
13.4 
10.3 

‘ 7.5 
14. 16.8 
: 10.9 
29.5 27.5 


Total United States ‘13.1 14.2 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
oa % Change 
4 


ovee 1943 
4,337,387 +14.7 
4,567,959 
4,539,083 
4,531,662 
4,523,763 
4,524,134 
4,532,730 
4,511,562 
4,444,939 
4,464,686 
4,425,630 


Mar. 11 


a 


ry 


Rocky nen RR ER NRR RENE EEE ah 
Pacific Coast 
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bo 


"14.3 


Week Ended— 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. ee. 
March ‘ 
March 11-_- 
March 18 ~ 
March 25 _. 


1943 
3,779,993 
3,952,587 
3,952,479 
3,974,202 
3,976,844 
3,960,242 
3,939,708 
3,948,749 
3,892,796 
3,946,630 
3,944,679 
3,946,836 
3,928,170 


1942 
3,288,685 
3,472,579 
3,450,468 
3,440,163 
3,468,193 
3,474,638 
3,421,639 
3,423,589 
3,409,907 
3,392,121 
3,357,444 
3,357,032 
3,345,502 


1932 
1,619,265 
1,602,482 
1,598,201 
1,588,967 
1,588,853 
1,578,817 
1,545,459 
1,512,158 
1,519,679 
1,538,452 
1,537,747 
1,514,553 
1,480,208 


Latest Summary Of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Feb. 11 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 
SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 

INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


1929 
1,542,000 
1,733,810 
1,736,721 
1,717,315 
1,728,203 
1,726,161 

1,718,304 
1,699,250 
1,706,719 
1,702,570 
1,687,229 
1,683,262 
1,679,589 
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tRefined 
Stocks 
End of 
Period 
159,485 
142,772 
75,564 
65,309 
52,121 
36,489 
55,097 
53,726 
45,844 
47,148 
52,027 
52,121 


Deliveries 

to Customers 
*Domestic Export 
614,407 134,152 
1,001,886 48,537 
1,545,541 307 
1,635,236 ces 
1,643,677 
226,311 
129,631 
147,135 
141,111 
129,212 
138,881 
& m 115,850 
§Jan. 1944_ 95,902 101,779 45,800 
Feb. 1944 _ 96,299 87,128 124,532 36,489 9,311 


*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


+Beginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
domestic consumption. 


tAt refineries, on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 


$Corrected. 


Stock Increase( +) 
or Decreases (—) 
Blister Refined 

—130,270 

16,713 

67,208 

— 10,255 


U. 8S. Duty 

Free Copper 
Year 1939__ 
Year 1940__ 
Year 1941__ 
Year 1942__ 
SYear 1943_ 


Production 
*Crude Refined 
836,074 818,289 
992,293 1,033,710 
1,016,996 1,065,667 
1,152,344 1,135,708 
1,194,684 
192,201 
100,456 
97,413 
98,867 
102,589 
99,340 
98,553 


15,632 
610 
1,371 
7,882 
1,304 
4,879 
94 
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Moody’s 


given in the following table: 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 
14 
13 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
120.18 
120.23 
120.26 
120.26 
120.26 
120.27 
120.38 
120.44 
120.43 
120.44 
120.42 
120.32 
120.21 
119.96 
119.69 
119.45 


119.47 
119.58 
119.57 
119.69 
120.44 
119.41 
120.87 
116.85 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 


111.07 
111.25 
111.25 
111.07 
111.41 
110.70 
111.44 
107.44 


Corpo 
Aaa 

118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 


118.20 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 
118.80 
118.20 
119.41 
116.80 


Mar. 11 
1l 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11 
11 


11 
11 


11 
11 
11 
li 
1l 
11 
11 


” ty 
High 1944 
Low 1944- 
digh 1943--__ 


1 Year ago 
Mar. 13, 1943_ 
2 Years ago 
Mar. 14, 1942_ 


116.87 109.42 117.80 11 


117.43 106.21 115.63 11 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 
Mar. 14_- 
13 
11 
10 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 

1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.80 
1.79 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.81 


1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 


~ 1.87 
1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.87 
1.79 
2.08 
1.79 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
3.09 
3.10 


Corpo 
Aaa 
2.74 
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High 1944 
Low 1944 
figh 1943 


NNNNM NNWNN 


1 Year ago 
Mar. 13, 1943-_ 
2 Years ago 
Mar.-14, 1942_ 


2.07 3.20 


2.02 3.38 2.87 
3%% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and 
evel or the average movement of actual 





13,188 | 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





and monthly yields for 1941 are p 
11, 1942, issue of the “Chronicle.” 
lished on page 202 oi the Jan. 14, 1 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE 


Industrials Railroads 
(125) (25) 
6.3% 3. 


for) 


Year, 

Year, 

Year, 

January, 1943 
February, 1943 
March, 1943_ 
April, 1943___- 
May, 1943___- 
June, 1943__.-- 
July, 1943___---- 
August, 1943__- 
September, 1943 
October, 1943_______ 
‘November, 1943 __- 
{December 1943 
January, 1944__-- 
February, 1944 ___-- 


a 
rs 


‘alalsal slat eal ot eat ater a 
AMACUWHEUNWUGASCU 

AIWIIANAAAHRWAHAIAR=-1 
ASOPBDAUAOHNAMDWOKOAY 


116.61 
116.61 


116.41 


116.22 
116.22 
116.22 


3.01 
*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Rased on Average Yields) 


rate by Ratings* 

Aa A Baa 
6.61 111.25 100.65 
6.41 111.25 100.65 
6.41 111.25 100.65 
6.41 111.25 100.81 
6.41 111.25 100.65 
6.41 111.25 100.65 
6.61 111.25 100.65 
111.25 100.49 
111.25 100.49 
111.25 100.49 
111.25 100.49 
111.25 100.49 
111.07 100.32 
111.07 100.49 
111.25 100.49 
111. 100.49 


25 
111.07 100.16 
111.07 100.16 
111.25 99.84 
111.07 99.36 
111.25 100.81 
110.88 99.04 
99.36 


111.81 
108.88 92.35 


Indus. 


116.41 
116.22 


R. R. P.U. 


104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.48 113.70 
104.31 113.70 
104.31 113.70 
104.31 113.70 
104.31 113.70 


104.31 113.50 
104.31 113.50 
104.31 113.50 
104.14 113.50 


104.14 113.31 
104.31 113.31 
104.14 113.50 
103.80 113.50 
104.48 113.70 
103.30 113.12 
103.47 114.27 

97.16 111.81 


116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116,22 
116.22 
116.41 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116.61 
116.02 
117.40 
114.46 


6.61 
6.22 


6.41 
6.41 


6.41 
6.41 
6.41 
6.61 
6.22 
7.00 
3.89 
95.77 100.32 112.93 


5.43 110.52 


2.93. 107.09 91.34 96.85 109.60 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R PU. Indus 
3.48 2.83 
3.48 2.84 
3.48 2.84 
3.48 2.83 
3.48 2.83 
3.48 2.84 
3.48 2.83 
3.48 2.83 
3.49 2.83 
3.49 2.82 
3.49 2.84 
2.84 
2.84 


rate by Ratings* 

Aa Baa 

2.82 3.71 
2.83 71 
2.83 -71 
2.83 .70 
2.83 71 
83 71 
.82 71 
.82 .72 


3.10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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do not purport to show either the average 
price quotations. They merely serve to 


llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
1f yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


The.annual average yields for the years 1929 to 1941, inclusive. 


ublished on page 2218 of the June 
Monthly yields for 1942 are pub- 
943. issue. 
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Stockholders’ Derivative Suits Usually False 


According To N. Y. Chamber Survey 


Urges Legislation Designed To Curb Baseless Actions 
Against Corporate Owners And Officers 


Indications that the vast majority of stockholders derivative suits 


| 


| 
\ 


computed bond prices and bond yield. averages are | 


| 
| 
| 


116.22 | 


against officers and directors of publicly held corporations are proved 
ultimately to be unfounded and are prosecuted “principally for the 
benefit of the plaintiffs’ attorneys” have resulted from an 18-months 
survey of such litigation, during the period running back as far as 


| 


1932 and through 1942, conducted 


The survey was under the di- 
rection of the Special Committee 
on Corporate Litigation headed 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and 
former President of the Chamber. 
The two other members of the 
Committee are Richard W. Law- 
rence, another former President 
of the Chamber, and Arthur M. 
Reis, a member of the Executive 





in behalf of the Chamber of Com- 





merce of the State of New York.*® 


Committee. Franklin S. Wood, 
attorney, of 20 Exchange Place, 
and his staff conducted the sur- 
vey for the committee. 

As set forth in a report which 
came before the Chamber at 
the monthly meeting on March 2, 
and was adopted on that date, the 
survey was undertaken “with a 
view to proposing measures ito 
correct wrongdoing in corporate 
affairs and at the same time avoid 








baseless, costly litigation against 
innocent officers and directors ° 
and save the time of the courts 
consumed by such actions at the 
expense of the taxpayers.” 

The findings of the survey, as 


outlined in the report presented 


Corporate by Groups* by Mr. Parkinson follow: 


1. That the vast majority of 
such actions brought against of- 
ficers and directors of publicly- _ 
held corporations are proved 
ultimately to be unfounded. 

2. That such actions are 
brought by stockholders who 
frequently purchased their 
shares immediately prior to 
commencing suit. 

3. That such stockholders hold 
so few shares of the corpora- 
tions that they have no per- 
sonnel interest in the subject 
matter of the action or in the 
outcome of the litigation. 


4. That such actions are pros- 
ecuted principally for the 
benefit of the plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys. 

5. That such ill-founded, spec- 
ulative litigation has become > 
costly and burdensome to cor- 
porate investors both by reason 
of the time required of officers 
and directors in the defense of 
such actions and the expense of 
such defense which, under sec- 
tion 6l-a of the General Cor- 
poration Law, is imposed upon 
the corporation. 

Along with the report, adopted 
on March 2, the following reso- 
lution was adopted by the cham- 
ber at the same time. 

“Whereas, it is the conelusion 
of the Special Committee on Cor- 
porate Litigation, based on the 
results of the survey, that the un- 
desirable features of stockholders’ 
actions against corporate officers, 
directors and others, would be 
measurably mitigated by: 

“(a) adopting the rule applied 
in Federal Courts throughout the 
country requiring stock owner- 
ship by the plaintiffs in derivative’ 
actions at the time of the trans- 
actions complained of, and 

“(b) by requiring plaintiffs in 
such actions, if holding less than 
5% of the stock of the class they 
claim to represent, unless. the 
stock so held shall have a value 
in excess of $100,000, to give se- 
curity for the costs and expenses 
which at present are saddled upon 
the corporation and the investing 
public when such actions prove 
groundless; now, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee 
recommends the introduction of 
a bill in the Legislature of the 
State of New York to amend the 
General Corporation Law of the 
state by the addition of a new 
section to be known as 61-b 
which, in effect, would (1) re- 
quire stock ownership by the 
plaintiffs at the time of the trans- 
action on which the complaint is 
based and (2) require plaintiffs in 
such actions holding less than 5% 
of the class of stock they claim to 
represent, unless the stock so held 
shall have a value in excess of 
$100,000, to post in advance of the 
trial of such action security, for 
the costs and expenses, including 
attorneys’ fees, to which the cor- 
poration shall have recourse in 
the event that such actions prove 
baseless, and at the discretion of 
the court further require the 
plaintiffs from time to time to 
increase the amount of the secur- 
ity upon showing that the security 
provided is or may become in- 
adequate. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index. 
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Market Value Of Stocks On New York 
Stock Exchange Higher On Feb. 29 


As of the close of business Feb. 29, there were 1,240 stock issues 
aggregating 1,491,580,259 shares listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change with a total market value of $48,494,092,518. This compares 
with 1,237 stock issues, aggregating 1,490,445,442 shares, with a total 
market value of $48,396,650,695 on Jan. 29. 

In making public the Feb. 29 figures the Stock Exchange further 
said: 

As of the close of business Feb. 29, NYSE member total net 
borrowings amounted to $811,244,373 of which $502,299,323- repre- 


sented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. Government) 
The ratio of the latter borrowings to the market value of all | 
As the loans not) 


issues. 
listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 1.04%. 
collateralized by U. S. Government issues include. all-other types 
of member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the precise 
relationship between borrowings on listed shares and their total 
market value. 


In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading | 
industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price | 


for each: 








Feb. 29, 1944 —Jan. 31, 1944———__| 
Market Value Av. Price Markvt Value Av. Price | 
s $ $ $ 
Amusement 521,491,820 22.51 530,555,182 22.90 
Automobile 4,080,762,172 33.79 3,981,424,465 32.97 
Aviation 607,203,350 17.15 585,939,459 16.54 | 
Building 557,799,534 26.76 566,148,000 27.24 | 
Business and Office Equipment 412,941,844 31.96 416,293,137 32.35 | 
Chemical 5,911,910.822 61.58 5,959,738.654 62.30 | 
Electrical Equipment 1,556,672,721 38.05 1,604,317,636 39.21 | 
Farm Machinery 778,864,548 56.92 788,399,056 57.62 
Financial 968,479,626 19.39 967,198,407 19.36 
Food 3,126,662,339 37.43 3,163,256,760 37.78 | 
Garment 15,445,586 27.18 45,026,384 26.93 | 
Land & Reality 29,542,107 6.07 39,422,981 6.25 
Leather 243,159,025 28.85 236,148,920 28.02 
Machinery & Metals 1,677,737,684 23.83 1,679,926,803 23.97 
Mining (excluding iron) 1,371,623,101 22,26 1,374,070,601 22.29 | 
Paper & Publishing 502,656,619 21,54 495,224,300 21.65 
Fetroleum 5,957,944,656 29.41 5,995 ,488,.320 29.55 
Railroad 3,843,937,174 35.74 3,721,101,844 34.53 
Retail Merchandising 2,624,039,683 36:05 2,625,078,296 36.05 
Rubber 572,871,142 53.88 522,731,814 51.34 
Ship Building & Operating 97,236,908 17.63 96,963,967 17.58 
Shipping Services 17,770,387 10.30 15,891,900 9.22 | 
Steel, Iron & Coke - 2,151,472,947 42.53 2,164,961.036 42.79 
Textiles 512,872,142 34.25 518,682,000 34.64 
Tobacco 1,252,848,117 46.01 1,268,497 ,449 46.58 
Utilities: 
Gas & Electric (Operating ) 2,243,349,880 21.67 2,233,2290,855 21.57 
Gas & Electric (Holding) 1.210,513,607 12.29 1,204,834,697 12.23 
Communications 3,712,792,304 88.28 3,675,626,085 87.49 
Miscellaneous Utilities 117,938,658 20.18 117,636,245 20.13 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad 776,029,713 22,81 781,678,180 22.98 
Foreign Companies 846,187,233 20.91 874,723,054 21.62 | 
Miscellaneous Businesse ; 153,329,059 26.12 155,374,208 26.47 
All Listed Stocks___ sieuiibid 48,494,092,518 32.51 48,396,650,695 


We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value 
and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: 


Average Average 
Market Value Price Market Value Price 
1942— $ $ 1943—- $ $ 
Feb. 28__ ~~ 30,204,173;432 24.02 Mar. 31_____-.. 45,845,738,377 31.20 
Mar. 31__.__.... 32,844.183,750 22.36 Apr. 30__- _. 46,192,361,639 31.45 
Ape, 306... 31,449 206,904 21.41 May 29__..._... 48,437,700,647 32.96 
May 29.......=.: 32,913,726,225 22.4¢ June 30__.____._. 48,878,520,886 33.27 
June 30__.___.._.  33,419,047,743 22.13 July 31_____... 47,577,989,240 32.17 
Bika 2 ERE 34,443,805,860 23.42 Aug. 31___-___= 47,710,472,858 32.04 
" __ Aa 8 TREC 34,871,607,323 23.70 Sept. 30___._._._._.  48,711,451,018 32.82 
ee. FO is ae 35,604,809 ,453 24.20 Oct. 30__._.... 48,178,040,869 32.44 
Oct. 31... _37,727,509.526 25.65 Nov. 30__- 45,101,778,943 30.33 
Nov. 30__----.. 37,374.462.460 25.41 ee). Seo 47,607,294,582 31.96 
Dec. 31_....... 38,811,728,666 26.39 
1943— 1944—- 
Jan. 30....._... 41,419,585,043 28.16 Jan. 31 48,396,650,695 32.47 
Feb. 27 We Die B 29.61 48,494,092,518 32.57 


43 ,533,661,753 


Feb. 29 


Civil Engineering Construction Up 13% In Week 
Private Volume Tops Last Week And 1943 Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $44,579,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 13% higher than in the 
preceding week, but declines 51% from the total reported to “Engi- 
neering News-Record” for the corresponding 1943 week and made 
public on March 9. The report went on to say: 


Private construction is 10% above last week and 220% above last | 


year as a result of the increased activity in large-scale private resi- 
‘dential building. Public construction is up 14% compared with a 
week ago, but is 65% below a year ago. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $358,- 
386,000 for the 10-week period, a decrease of 49% from the $709,- 
277,000 reported for the 1943 period. Private work, $80,550,000, is 
30% higher than last year, but public construction, $277,836,000, is 
57% lower due to the 60% decline in Federal volume. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Mar. 11, 1943 Mar. 2,1944 Mar. 9, 1944 
“Total U. S. construction_-_-_-_- $90,400,000- $39,411,000 $44,579,000 
Private construction____~-_~- 4,483,000 12,984,000 14,335,000 
Public construction____---_-- 85,917,000 26,427,000 30,244,000 
State and municipal___-_-_~_- 2,089,000 9;151,000 1,592,000 
POOURE eee 83,828,000 17,276,000 28,652,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
waterworks, sewerage, commercial building and large-scale private 
housing and public buildings. Increases over the 1943 week are in 
waterworks, industrial buildings, commercial building and large- 
scale private housing, and earthwork and drainage. Subtotals for the 
week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $752,000; sewer- 
‘age, $560,000; industrial buildings, $2,660,000; commercial building 
and large-scale private housing, $11,328,000; public buildings, $19,- 
‘544,000; earthwork and drainage, $424,000; streets and roads, $897,000; 
and unclassified construction, $8,414,000. 


: New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $13,- 
908.000. It is made up of $9,908,000 in state and municipai bonds sales, 
and $4,000,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new construc- 
‘tion financing brings 1944 volume to $173,861,000, a total 196% above 
the $58,759,000 reporied for the ten-week period in 1943. 


32.47 | 


National Fertilizer Association Price 
Index Advances Fractionally 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 
The National Fertilizer Association and made public March 13, 
advanced slightly to 137.0 in the week ending March 11 from 136.8 
in the preceding week. A month ago this index registered 137.0 and 
a year ago 135.4, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Asso- 
ciation’s report continued as follows: 

The increase in the general level of the all-commodity price 


index was due primarily to higher quotations for both light and. 


heavy hogs, which in turn caused a marked rise in the livestock and 
farm products index numbers. A sharp rise in raw cotton was 
another contributing factor to the fractional advance in the all- 
commodity index. Raw cotton was also the cause of the textiles 
group moving into higher ground. 


for white potatoes and eggs. 
unchanged at the previous week’s level. 


| aneed with three price series advancing and three declining; in the 


anced with five advances and five declines. 


WEEKLY WHQLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 


% Latest Preceding Month Year 
tach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Sears to the Group Mar.11, Mar. 4, Feb. 12, Mar. 13, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 po RR Reb rer ak SI 137.8 138.0 139.0 137.6 

Pace 600 O06: a ee 146.1 146.1 146.1 148.5 

| Gettenseed: Oth. uo a as 159.6 159.6 159.6 160.1 
23.0 Patt. Peegaee. oo ee ee. 157.4 156.3 155.9 154.9 
OCU on ca dc ee es 199.8 198.3 197.5 199.8 

Grains ~~ Peter EONS ki 164.8 164.8 164.8 141.4 

WvensOeR | oi a oe 148.2 146.8 146.3 151.2 

17.3 Fuels 130.1 130.1 130.1 121.7 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities._.._.____ 131.4 131.4 131.4 130.4 

8.2 UN ee ne es 151.9 151.6 151.5 151.2 
7.1 WD = nek ks in es 5 Sh a 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
| 6.1 Building materials__._____..-_.._- 152.4 152.4 152.4 152.2 
| 1.3 Chemicals and drugs________----_ 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.1 
fe Fertilizer materials___....________ 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.6 

| 3 ng RD tet OE Tee SRE eRe TENT 119.8 119.8 119.9 119.8 
a Para: machinery... 35. 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined______________ 137.0 136.8 137.0 135.4 
*Indexes on’ 1926-1928 base were: March 11, 1944, 106.7; March 4, 106.6, and 


March 13, 1943, 105.5. 


Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
U. S. Steel Corporation New High For February 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. in February were the highest on record for that 





| 24 working days, against 25 this year. 


Deliveries last month totaled 1,755,772 net tons, an increase of | 


| 24,985 net tons over January, and 64,180 net tons more than shipped 
|in February, 1943. Shipments in February, 1942, were 1,616,587 net 
tons, and in the same month of 1941, they totaled 1,548,451 net tons. 
For the 25 working days in February this year the average was 
70,231 net tons, compared with 70,483 net tons in the like month of 
last year. In January the average was 66,568 net tons for 26 working 
days. 
From January 1, to February 29, the total was 3,486,559 net tons, 
| the highest in history for those two months, and an increase of 108,- 


ing period of 1943. A daily average of 68,364 net tons was reached 
for 51 days in the first two months of this year, compared with 67,- 
551 net tons for 50 days in 1943. i 

In the table below we list the figures by months for various 
periods since January, 1939: 








1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
January __ 1,730,787 1,685,993 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 
February 1,755,772 1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 
March 1,772,397 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905 845,108 
April 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 
May --- 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 
dane ..- 1,552,663 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 607,562 
July -— 1,660,762 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 
August 1,704,289 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 
| September ----- ~ 1,664,577 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 
October : 1,794,968 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 
November 1,660,594 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 
December 1,719,624 1,849,635 1,846,036 1,544,623 1,443,969 
Total by mos. 20,244,830 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 11,752,116 
Yearly adjust.__ Sa a ee *449 020 *42,333 37,639 *44,865 
ter 2 BV ates IO _____. »=—- 2@ 615,137 20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,261 
*Decrease. 


Note—The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- 
ject to adjustment reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compre- 
hended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


United States Refrains From Entering Into 
Diplomatic Relations With Argentine Govt. 


Acting Secretary of State Stettinius made known at Washington, 
on March 4 that the United States has decided to refrain from enter- 
ing official relations with the new Argentine regime pending develop- 
ments. “This” said Mr. Stettinius “is the present status of our rela- 
tions with the existing Argentine regime.’ The disclosure that dip- 
lomatic relations would not be entered into with the new regime, 
followed the transfer of power on ® 
Feb. 25 from the Government of 
President Pedro Ramirez to that 
of Gen. Edelmiro J. Farrell,—the 
latter according to Buenos Aires, 
being designated “Vice-President 
in exercise of the Executive 
Power.” In tha Washington 
“Post” of March 5 it was stated 
by staffwriter Ben W. Gilbert 








ment of March 4 hinted that the 
State Department has evidence 
that the new government came 
into power with the support of 
pro-Axis elements. From the ac- 
count indicated in the Washington 
“Post” we also quote: 

At a specially called press con- 
ference, Mr. Stettinius indicated 








that Mr. Stettinius in his state- | that Argentina is still being used 


The foods group continued to | 
decline for the third consecutive week as lower prices were quoted | 
All other group indexes remained | 


During the week price changes in the index were evenly bal-| 


preceding week three price series advanced and six declined; and in| 


3 > i ale > ic she 7 Tere 59} , rey i « : 4 
the second preceding week the price changes were again evenly bal | tions—which apparently still exist 


\fairly openly—between the Axis 


month it.is announced. The daily average deliveries were slightly 
under those of the corresponding month last year, when there were 


974 net tons over the 3,377,585 net fons delivered in the correspond- | 


as a base for Axis operations in 
this hemisphere by listing five 
things the Argentine government 


|ecould do which he said it had not 


done, including: 


1. Intern Axis diplomats, mili- 
tary attaches and other agents 
who are still at liberty, even 
though the nation has severed 
diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and Japan. 

2. Clean up Axis’ espionage 
rings in Argentina. Mr. Stettin- 
ius recalled that former President 
Gen. Pedro Ramirez, who yielded 
his office to Vice-President Gen. 
Edelmiro Farrell on Feb. 25, had 
described the nation as a hotbed 
of Axis espionage activity. 

3. Enforce the prohibition 
against the smuggling of critical 
goods to the Axis. 

4. Further control communica- 


lagents and Axis territory. 


| 5, Prevent business transactions 
iby Argentine institutions de- 
|signed to aid Axis interests. 

Information from London in- 
dicated that the British are fol- 
lowing an identical policy with 
|respect to Argentina. 

The March 4 statement of Mr. 
Stettinius as given in a Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York 
| “Times” follows: 

“The foreign policy of the United 
States since the beginning of the 
war has been governed primarily 
| by considerations of support to 
the prosecution of the war. That 
applies to our relations with any 
‘country. That is the single upper- 
/most point in our policy, and 
must remain so. 


| “Prior to Feb. 25, the Argentine 
|Government had been headed by 
|General Ramirez. On Jan. 26, 
1944, his Government broke rela- 
tions with the Axis and indicated 
that it proposed to go farther in 
cooperating in the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere and _ the 
preservation of hemisphere secu- 
| rity. 

“Suddenly, on -Feb. 25, under 
well-known circumstances, Gen- 
eral Ramirez abandoned the ac- 
tive conduct of affairs. This Gov- 
ernment has reasons to believe 
| that groups not in sympathy with 
‘the declared Argentine policy of 
joining the defense of the hemi- 
|sphere were active in this turn of 
| afiairs. 
| “The Department of State 
_thereupon instructed Ambassador 
|Armour on that date to refrain 
‘from entering official relations 
/with the new regime pending de- 
|velopments. This is the present 
|status of our relations with the 
existing Argentine regime. 
| “In all matters relating to the 
| security and defense of the hemi- 
sphere, we must look to the sub- 
stance rather than the form. We 
are in a bitter war with a ruthless 
enemy whose plan has included 
conquest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. To deal with such grave 
issues On a purely technical basis 
would be to close our eyes to the 
realities of the situation. 

“The support by important ele- 
ments inimical to the United Na- 
tions war effort of movements de- 
signed to limit action already 
taken could only be a matter of 
grave anxiety. 

“The United States has at all 
times had close ties with Argen- 
tina and the Argentine people. It 
has consistently hoped, and con- 
tinues to hope, that Argentina 
will take the steps necessary to 
bring her fully and completely 
into the realm of hemispherie 
solidarity, so that Argentina will 
play a part worthy of her great 
traditions in the world-wide 
struggle on which the lives of all 
of the American countries, in- 
cluding Argentina, now depend. 
The policies and types of action, 
present and future, which would 
effectuate this full cooperation 
are fully known in Argentina, as 
in the rest of the hemisphere.” 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended March 4, 1944, is estimated at 12,050,000 net) 
tons, a decrease of 525,000 tons, or 4.2%, from the preceding week. 
Soft coal output in the week ended March 6, 1943 amounted to 12,- 
256,000 tons. Total production for the current year to date is 4.9% in 
excess of that for the same period last year. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended March 4, 1944, which includes Sunday, 
February 27, was estimated at 1,404,000 tons, an increase of 58,000 tons 
(4.3%) over the preceding week. When compared with the produc- 
tion in the corresponding week of 1943, there was an increase of 161,- 
000 tons or 13.0%. The calendar year to date shows an increase of 
7.7% when compared with the corresponding period last year. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 

of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended March 4, 

1944 showed a decrease of 6,200 tons when compared with the output 

for the week ended February 26, 1944. The quantity of coke from 

beehive ovens decreased 5,200 tons during the same period. 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 


January 1 to Date 
Mar. 4, Feb. 26, *Mar. 6, *+Mar., 4, Mar. 6, Mar. 6, 
1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total, incl. mine fuel 12,050,000 12,575,000 12,256,000 114,525,000 109,191,000 95,339.000 
Daily average 2,008,000 2,095,000 2,043,000 2,094,000 1,985,000 1,737,000 | 
*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. | 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended—————— 
(Feb. 26, Mar. 6, 
1944 1943 
1,346,000 1,243,000 
1,292,000 1,193,000 





Bituminous coal 
and lignite— 


| 
ANTHRACITE AND COKE | 


Cal. Year to Date— 

Mar. 4, Mar. 6, 
1944 1943 

11,694,000 10,862,000 

11,227,000 10,428,000 


Mar. 9, | 
1929" | 
15,042,000 | 
13,959,000 | 
i 

| 


§$Mar. 4, 
1944 

1,404,000 

1,348,000 


Penn. anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
¢+Comniercial production 

Byproduct coke— 
United States total 

Beehive coke— 
United States total 150,600 155,800 162,700 1,442,500 1,449,000 1,167,000 | 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized | 
operations. ‘*Excludes colliery fuel. tComparable data not available. §Subject to 
revision. Revised. 


1,267,500 1,273,700 1,220,900 11,658,900 11,298,700 t 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In net tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from districi 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 
Feb. 19, Feb. 27, 
1944 1943 
400,000 379,000 
5,000 6,000 
94,000 111,000 
186,000 179,000 
1,000 fl 
1,552,000 1,568,000 
575,000 546,000 
58,000 69,000 
184,000 200,000 
925,000 1,048,000 
335,000 343,000 
36,000 40,000 
6,000 4,000 








Feb. 27, 
1937 
304,000 

2,000 
50,000 
197,000 
q 


Feb. 26, 
1944 
393,000 
5,000 
93,000 
180,000 

1,000 
1,568,000 
574,000 
50,000 
183,000 
992,000 
365,000 
37,000 
8,000 


State 


Colorado 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 
SSS Se aNees 1.493.000 
% ‘ 500,000 
116,000 
192,000 
916,000 
322,000 
42,000 
23,000 


, ES RG ee een 
Kansas and Missouri 
Kentucky— Eastern 

Kentucky—Western_________ 
sR Ee a Sr St ie a 
Michigan___--__-- bi eth Att cag dhe 
Montana (bituminous and 
68,000 
Be 


87,000 
38,000 


113,000 
36,000 


: 93,000 
New Mexico 40,000 


North and South. Dakota 





55,000 
642,000 
2,920,000 
166,000 


60,000 
660,000 
2,977,000 
165,000 


71,000 | 
653,000 
2,813,000 
119,000 


61,000 
686,000 
2,990,000 
165,000 


Pennsylvania (bituminous )__. 
Tennessee 


3,000 
144,000 
423,000 

26,000 
2,322,000 
1,009,000 

211,000 
1,000 


16,000 
112,000 
307,000 

46,000 

2,052,000 
731,000 
157,000 

1,000 | 


3,000 
136,000 
404,000 
33,000 
2,218,000 
932,000 
195,000 

1,000 


4,000 
127,000 
454,000 

36,000 
2,517,000 
974,000 
197,000 

" 


Virginia 

Washington 

*West Virginia—Southern___. 
+West Virginia—Northbern___. 
Wyoming 

+Other Western States 





Total bituminous and lig- 
nite 
$Pennsylvania anthracite____ 


12,575,000 
1,346,000 


11,348,000 
718,000 


12,390,000 
1,432,000 


**12,718,000 
1,279,000 


Total all coal 13,921,000 13,822,000 13,997,000 12,066,000 
“Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. & G.: 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona. 
California, Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon. ‘§Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Less than 1,000 tons. **Revised. 











income Payments To Individuals In December 
At Record Figure According To OW! 


Income payments to American individuals during December 
reached a record high of $13,500,000,000, the Office of War Informa- 
tion said on March 2, in releasing the fifth of a series of monthly 
economic stabilization summaries based on data from the Department 
of Commerce, War Production Board, Treasury Department, the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Federal 
Reserve Board. The advices from the OWI state: 


“Available statistics indicate that Americans are increasing their 
earnings at a more rapid rate than they are spending them on con- 
sumer goods and services. Income payments to individuals during 
1943, for example, totaled nearly $142,000,000,000, an increase of 
22.4% over the $116,000,000,000 total for 1942. At the same time. 
expenditures for goods and services increased from $82,000,000,000 
in 1942 to $90,600,000,000 in 1943, or 10.4%. However, this was the 
greatest amount ever spent for goods and services in any one year, 
OWI pointed out, the 1942 figure being the previous peak. 


“Expenditures for consumer goods alone totaled $12,335,000,000 
for November and December—including Christmas holiday spend- 
ing—as against $11,104,000,000 for the same two-month period in 
1942. This represented an increase of 11%. 

“Record payments to individuals were a contributory factor in 
bringing money in circulation to the record total of $20,400,000.000 
in December, the 46th consecutive month to show an increase. The 
comparable figure for December, 1942, was $15,400,000,000. 


_“Bureau of Labor Statistics figures showed that the general cost 
of living increased 3.3% between December, 1942, and December, 1943, 
— arggeee st ype se geod same period were held to a 2.2% rise. 
e same statistics showed that the cost of food ro lightl 
than 3.3% during the same period.” eee oe 





| Cost 
| Wholesale 


The following summary is made available by the OWI: 
FACTORS AGAINST STABILIZATION 


(In billions of dollars unless otherwise 


Government estimates available. 
unless otherwise designated.) 


Annual, 


Income payments to individuals 
Consumer goods and services available 
Excess of income over consumer goods and 
able (after taxes) 
War expenditures 
Dec@mber war expenditures 


Amount of War Bond redemptions (December) 


31) 
(Dec. 


Money in circulation (Dec. 


Money in checking accounts 31): 


(Federal Reserve reporting member banks) 


latest 
actual, 


1943 based on 
figures are 


noted. 
monthly 


Figures for 
and quarterly 
1943 (Est.) 
142 
90.6 


1942 
116 
82 
services avail- 
27 33.4 
52. 85.1 
7 
200 Million 
20.4 


2 
6 
48 Miuillion 
15.4 


28.3 KR 


FACTORS TOWARD STABILIZATION 


Personal taxes (Federal, local) 
War Bond sales (Dec.) 


Individuals making payroll savings 


State, 


E F and G bonds outstanding (Dec. 31) 
Life insurance premiums collected 
*Including First War Loan Drive. 


(sales to commercial banks excl.) 
(December) 
Amount purchased through deductions (December) 


(October) 


7 18 
1,014 Million 853 
24.5 Million 26.8 Million 
355 Million 460 Méuillion 
11.447 23.746 
260.4 Million 283.2 Million 


INDEXES 


Cost of living 

of food 

prices 

Farm products 

tetail sales adjusted index (1935-39 
Weekly earnings in manufacture 
Straight time hourly earnings- 


100) 


*Does not allow for shifts in occupation since October, 


The Treasury Department pointed out that War Bond redemp- | ) 
|tions vary from month to month because of emergencies such as | substantial operation. 


| medical expenses as well as anticipated major expenditures and fixed 


financial commitments. 


Dec., 1942 

120.4 

1%2.7 

101 

113.8 

153.9 

40.27 

84.2 (cents) 


Nov., 1943 


Dec., 1943 


~] 
~) 


et et 
aInmowr 
Oe tS 1 2 


12 
137. 
103.: 
12 
171. 


NO pow) 


C= 
uo 
=I 


44.68 
90.1 (cents) 90.6 (cents) 


1942. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — MRC Ends Premium Price 
| with domestic metal at 705%c. The 
'Treasury’s quotation for foreign 


Contracts For Tungsten—Lead Buying Fair 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of March 9. | 
payments for tungsten ore was an- | 
nounced by WPB during the last week, reflecting a comfortable sup- | 
The regular market for the ore remained unchanged, 


stated: “Termination of premium 


ply situation. 


but the price outlook became uncertain pending developments at the 


mines. 


for some time. The price at which* 
}higher than that now prevailing | 


Canada is selling aluminum to the 
United States has been reduced, 
it was stated officially. This 
move is not expected to influence 
the domestic market for the light 
metal. Deliveries of copper are 
of record proportions.” The pub- 
lication further goes on to say in 
part: 
Copper 

Producers are convinced that 
the excellent bookings for the 
current month will result in the 
largest monthly deliveries of cop- 
per on record. In some quarters 


it is estimated that deliveries of | 


domestic and foreign copper for 
March will total between 160,000 
and 165,000 tons. Requests for 
April copper are coming through, 
and that month also promises to 
be an active period for fabricat- 
ing. 
Lead 

Buying of lead was in fair vol- 
ume during the last week, involv- 
ing 5,850 tons, against 8,212 tons 
in the preceding seven-day per- 
iod. Call for lead is expected to 
increase from now on until re- 
quests for foreign metal to round 
out April needs are due for con- 
sideration in Washington later 
this month. March requirements 
are about covered, but purchases 
against April’s demands are es- 
timated at much more than 25%. 


Zine 
Despite recent improvement in 
the demand for zinc, production 
continues in excess of consump- 
tion. 


about to become available, will | 


show another increase in stocks 
on hand. 

Restrictions on use of zinc for 
civilian needs are being lifted 
very slowly. Galvanizing has 
picked up a little. During the 
last week, WPB authorized the 
use of zinc in the manufacture 
of slide fasteners. 


Aluminum 


Munitions Minister Howe of 
Canada announced last week that 
the price of aluminum sold by 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada to 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom has been reduced. The 
extent of the decline in the price 
was not revealed. 


Metals Reserve purchased ap- 
proximately 1,300,000,000 Ib. of 
aluminum from the Canadian 
producer for delivery during 1942, 
1943, and 1944. The price origin- 
ally agreed upon was somewhat 


Production and imports have been in excess of requirements | 





The statistics for February, | 


!in the United States market. 


Tungsten 


Reserve Co. has 
“eligible” producers 


in- 
of 


Metals 
formed 


WO3 ($30 a unit) that their con- 
tracts will 
April 30, 1944, under terms agreed 
upon by producers and the gov- 
ernment’s buying agency. Action 
was taken because “adequate 
stockpiles” have been built up. 


regular market for tungsten ore 


that trade authorities were asking 


will be substantial, it is 
among consumers, and consump- 


the remainder of the year. 


Magnesium 


dust, and_= similar 


nounced March 7. 





magnesium and magnesium alloy 
ingot. Previously, powder and 
'dust were covered by the General 
| Maximum Price Regulation. Ceil- 
ing prices will continue to be the 
/highest prices individual sellers 
charged during March, 1942. 


Tin 


'tained in ore during November, 
according to press .advices from 


that country. This total is some- 
what higher than the monthly 
average for the first ten months 
of 1943. More than one-half of 
the total exported during Novem- 
ber was consigned to the United 
States, trade authorities maintain. 

Production of tinplate for the 
second quarter of 1944 will reach 
825,000 tons, WPB announced 
last week, an increase of 75,000 
tons. 

There were no market develop- 
ments in tin during the last week. 
WPB is releasing the metal for 
essential uses on the unchanged 
basis of 52c. a pound for “Grade 
A” or Straits quality tin. Forward 


'of 3,934 metric tons of tin con- 
| 





Million | 


be discontinued on) 


The announcement has left the | 
| Mortgage Bankers associations, H. 
unchanged. Whether Metals Re- | 
serve intends to support the mar- | 
ket at $24 a unit is a question | 
/as 
as the week ended. Output at $24 | 
felt 
‘the Eastern states, 
tion is expected to decline over | 
ithe Board of Governors, will di- 
| rect 
'Members of the Northern New 
Magnesium powder, magnesium | 
magnesium | 
materials were placed under the | 
coverage of MPR 314, OPA an-| 
This regula- | 
tion provides ceiling prices for | 


Bolivia exported the equivalent | 


metal was nominally as follows, 
in cents a pound: 
March 
52:000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


May 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 

52.000 52.000 
March 52.060 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was un- 
changed at 51.125c. all week. 


April 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Mareh 
March 
March 
March 
March 


Quicksilver 

Activity in quicksilver was de- 
scribed as routine in character 
and the situation underwent little 
or no change in the week that 
ended yesterday. Quotations in 
New York continued at $130 to 
$1135 per flask. 

With stocks of quicksilver 
large, amounting to about a two- 


| year supply, curtailment in out- 
| put and imports is necessary to 
| stabilize 
| contend. 


prices, WPB officials 
However, WPB feels 
that to safeguard stocks and to 


| provide against all possible con- 


tingencies, at least a segment of 


‘the domestic producing industry 
'should be kept in continuous and 


Silver 
The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 232d. 
The New York Official for for- 
eign silver continued at 44%4c., 


silver held at 35c. 


Daily Prices 
The daily price of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export re- 
finery), lead, zine and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 


| pearing in the “Commercial and 


Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 


1942, page 380. 


Mortgage Glinic To B 


tungsten ore who have been ob- | 
taining a premium of $6 a unit of | 


Held {n New York 


The second 1944 “mortgage 


‘clinic’ of the Mortgage Bankers 


Association of America will be in 
New York at the Hotel Biltmore 
April 13 and 14 and sponsored in 
‘cooperation with the Northern 
New Jersey and Philadelphia 


G. Woodruff, Detroit, President, 
announced on March 11. W. A. 
Clarke, Philadelphia, who will act 
moderator at the meeting, 
George B. Underwood, Irvington, 
N. J. regional Vice-President for 
and John C. 
Thompson, Newark, a member of 
the two-day conference. 
Jersey and Philadelphia associa- 
tions met on March 8th in New- 
‘ark to make preliminary arrange- 
ments. Other Eastern associations 
to participate are the Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh organizations. 
|More than 500 mortgage and com- 
mercial bankers, real estate men, 
title and trust company officers, 
life insurance executives and gov- 
‘ernment agency officials, mostly 
|from Eastern states, are expected. 
The Association held its first 1944 
clinic in Chicago March 2 and 3 
which was attended by about 450 
representatives of lending insti- 
tutions. 

The program on Apr. 13-14 will 
be devoted primarily to problems 
| affecting real estate financing now 
/;and in the post-war period. How 
private capital can participate in 
financing housing for the low in- 
come groups, federal housing po- 
licies after the war and the extent 
and kind of the new building the 
country will see in the post-war 
period are some of the subjects 
to be reviewed. 


Contrary to past custom, the 
Association is opening the meeting 


to non-members interested in new 
building and real estate financing. 
This is being done, said Mr. 
Thompson, to secure representa- 
tive views of the various interests 
influencing the role of private en- 
terprise in construction financing 
and related fields after the war. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Mar. 11 
figures showing the volume ot total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Feb. 26, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Feb. 26 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,314,279 shares, which amount was 15.18 ie 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,328,350 shares. his 
compares with member trading during the week ended Feb. 19 of 
1,509,229 shares, or 15.98% of the total trading of 4,721,580 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Feb. 26 amounted to 344,825 shares; or 13.91% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,239,195 shares; during the Feb. 19 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 314,770 shares was 14.86% 
of total trading of 1,088,820 shares. 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED FEB. 26, 1944 
Total for Week t% 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales ; 


tOther sales___-~.~-~ 


98,110 
4,230,240 
Total sales___- in btarepenelt 4,328,350 
Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 

bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 

Lot Dealers and Specialists: ; 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases.___..._-..-- 
Short sales. 
+Other sales 


B. 


333,409 
43,810 
266,000 


EE a NERS — saprallene 309,810 
. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases_-__-- 


rt sak bb Bien 
SOCIET BRING orice ern aqceinioneie 


231,510 
6,600 
175,890 


182,490 


Tots GGI06.. dc sense PEP I aA AR oe 
. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Siar G CeneGi a Sarid cece daowenme 
Other sales 


135,469 
5,740 
115,860 
DOSAGE. cio icing shim tiodamants 121,600 
. Total— 
Total purchases 
Sesh GA oo. Cm ttntetddnwssmmnes 
yOther sales 


700,379 
56,150 
557,750 
PS OO ne as hin ain eneree mae 613,900 15.18 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 26, 1944 

Total for Week t% 

A. Tota! Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales____--~ slip cei alia ak igiacad neh Aas cine sev ieee ating 
tOther sales___- 


11,600 
1,227,595 


1,239,195 


De nen encnaienuhenindnmsanpuanie a apintnnns 


B. Round-Lot 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases_— 
Short sales___.-_- 
+Other sales_____~_- 


Transactions for the Account of 


72,985 
7,560 
81,910 
Total sales ACE ENON OLD Ne OE OD 89,470 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases... .....---. = 
Short sales__-_. a 
+Other sales_____-_-~~ 


44,045 
3,500 
37,840 


Tota] sales____-~~ ST Ns RR 41,340 

3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_..._._...--- Aa 
NN EEE ELE IES REN 
tOther sales____ ~~ Sp nae 


43,805 
200 
52,980 


COL RNG cia in tenn ericsson 53,180 
4. Total 
Total purchases__-_ 
Short sales__-_--- , 
Sener BOOB oe cme 


I a 


C. Odd-Lot_ Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— ~ 
Customers’ short sales 
SCmERONOET Gamer ORIO8 ns ic a dem enews 


Total purchases 


CUNT id I ass a ost ecicadlahiowmy aorgabipaG ahaa ilaeietecniaemienes 

*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
ecmpared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

$Sales marked ‘‘snort exempt” are included witn ‘‘other sales.” 





Whoiesale Commodity Index Declines In Week 
Ended March 4, Labor Bent. Reports 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in 
primary markets dropped 0.2% during the week ended March 4, 
chiefly because of lower prices for livestock, grains, cotton, and 
certain fruits and vegetables, says the U. S. Labor Department on 


March 9. It adds that quotations for principal industrial commod- 
ities were generally unchanged from the week before. 

At 103.4% of the 1926 average, the all-commodity index is 0.3% 
higher than at this time last month and one-half of. 1% above a 
year ago, the Department states, adding: 

“Farm Products and Foods—The decline of 0.8% in farm prod- 
ucts and the 0.1% decrease in average prices for foods were princi- 
pally caused by sharp decreases in market quotations for cats and 
wheat, hogs and sheep, for cotton, eggs, and sweet potatoes, and 
for white potatoes in New York and Portland. Oregon markets. 


Higher prices were reported for rye, apples (New York market), 








lemons and oranges, for onions and for rye flour and corn meal. 
Compared with the corresponding week in March, 1943, average 
prices for farm products are higher by 
lower by 1.8%. 

“Industrial Commodities—Markets for industrial 
continued to show relative stability. Quotations for goatskins, 
rosin, and turpentine averaged slightly higher. Lower prices were 
reported for roofing tile, No. 1 common white oak, and spruce lum- | 
ber. A substantial downward revision in refrigerator prices by one 
manufacturer resulted in a decline of 0.3% in the index for house- 
furnishing goods. Except for these changes prices of major indus- 
trial products remained unchanged from the preceding week. 


ment: 


trols, materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 
plete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Feb. 5, 1944, and 
March 6, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from Feb. 26 to March 4, 1944: 

WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 4, 
(1926100) 


1944 


Percentage changes to 
March 4, 1944 from- 
3-4 2-5 3-6 
1944 1944 1943 
—0.2 +0.3 + 0.5 


3-4 2-26 
1944 1944 
103.4 *103.6 


2-19 
1944 1943 
*103.3 102.9 
122.0 —-0.8 
106.4 - 
118.4 + 
96.8 + 
80.9 
103.9 
110.1 
99.9 
104.1 
91.0 
111.2 
92.9 
100.6 


2-5 3-6 
Commodity Groups— 


All commodities 





123.2 *124.2 
104.5 104.6 
117.6 117.5 
97.3 97.2 
83.7 83.7 
*103.8 *103.8 * 
529.7: - 1334 
100.4 100.4 
105.9 106.2 
93.3 93.3 
*113.2 *113.7 
93.5 93.5 
*100.6 *100.6 


“arm products 

*cods 

tides and leather products____ 

Textile products 

fuel and lighting materials____ 

Metals and meta) products_____ 

3uilding materials 

Chemicals and allied products__ 

fiousefurnishing goods 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

4ll commodities other than 
farm products 

All commodities other than 
farm products and foods 

*Preliminary. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
FEB. 26, 1944 TO MARCH 4, 1944 


Increases 
0.4 Paint and paint materials 
_. 0.3 Cereal products —_- : 
Decreases 
1.1 Other farm products__ 
0.7 Fruits and vegetables___ 
0.6 Brick and tile. 


| 
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*100.6 *100.5 


*99.2 *99.2 *99.2 *99.0 98.7 


i 
4. 


ad 
wo 


*98.3 *98.2 *98.0 96.6 


+ 


~ 
co 


Cotten Bee .o nt... S siariods 
Hides and skins__~ 


Livestock and poultry 
Grains 
Furniture 
Lumber__— 0.1 


Bank Bebits For Month Of February 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Mar. 10, its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: 





SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{In millions of dollars] 


—3 Months Ended— 
Feb. Feb. 
1944 1943 

10,762 9,266 
90,993 74,698 
10,024 8,483 
14,540 12,295 
7,862 6,935 
7,603 6,251 
34,078 27,945 
6,278 5,416 
4,337 3,372 
7,257 6,216 
6,275 5,203 
19,087 15,586 


Federal Reserve District— Feb. 


1944 


Feb. 

1943 
2,667 
23,044 
533 
,551 
,057 
,872 
431 
,603 
984 
,882 
1,532 
4,716 
54,872 
21,112 


*hiladelphia 

Jleveland 

Richmond 

Atianta 

Chicago 

NE GREINER DOHA ORR 
Minneapolis ae 
€ansas City 2,233 1 
Dallas 6 


Or bt W ho 





RENE its be 2 2 
New York City* 
140 other centers* 36,481 28,437 
163 other centerau.. i... 6,631 5,323 


“Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available 


219,096 
83,559 


181,666 
68,446 
114,586 95,237 
20,952 17,983 


beginning in 1919. 


commodities | 


| Commission. 
Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


%, While food prices are | 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made pubile on 
March 11 a summary for the week 


| ended March 4 of complete figures 


showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 


|on the New York Stock Exchange, 


; . : ; ‘continuing a 
The following notation is contained in the Department’s announce- | g 


series of current 
fugures being published by the 
The figures are 
_ based upon reports filed with the 
Commission by the odd-lot deal- 
ers and specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON ‘THE 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended March 4, 1944 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of 
Number of 
Dollar value 


Odd-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers-—— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


Total 
for Week 
16,774 
457,490 
$18,460,918 


orders 
shares 


sales 
sales 


184 
17,102 


Customers’ total sales 17,236 


Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


sales 
Sales 


6,152 
427,430 


433,582 


total : 
$14,180,889 


Customers’ 
Dollar value 


Sales 


Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 

Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


As 60 
“na 124,090 


Total sales =e StS 124,150 


Round-lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
Number of shares____ ‘ 151,530 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.”’ tSales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less 
ps a round lot are reported with ‘other 
sales.” 





to a home-owner, Fred T. Back- 
strom, New Haven, Connecticut 
Savings and Loan Executive, said 
that a survey has shown that in 
normal peace times, the average 
home-owner. stays..in the same 
house about seven years. 

Members of the panel besides 
Mr. Souter and Mr. Backstrom 
were: Walter F. McCaleb, Jr., 
Cleveland; Harry W. Allen, Phila- 
delphia; R. W. Little, Los An- 
geles; Herbert N. Faulkner, Bos- 
ton; and N. W. Mitchell, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

Elected to the Presidency of 
the American Savings and Loan 
Institute at its natural war con- 
ference in Chicago, held Feb. 21- 
22, was Jack E. Barry, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Oklahoma City 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds Charles L. 
Plumb, New York City. Other 
officers elected were: First Vice- 
President, G. VanderEnde, Berk- 
eley, Calif., Secretary of the 
Berkeley Guarantee Building & 
Loan Association; and Second 











Cutting Cost Of Morigage Money Discussed At 


Savings & Lean Institute Conference 
Jack E. Barry Elected Head of Group 


The effective cost of mortgage money to the borrower may be 
cut in other ways than by decreasing the interest rate, it was 
pointed out at Chicago on Feb. 26 in a forum discussion at the War 
Conference of the American Savings and Loan Institute. Robert T. 
Souter, Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer of the Institute, which is the 
national educational organization of the business, said that such 
services as collecting money ahead * 
of time for the property tax and | allocation until higher percentage 
paying the taxes for the bor- | loans are paid down to a more 
rower, and helping accumulate | conservative percentage of the 
funds in readiness for repairs | property value, and “excess re- 
when they are needed, actually | serve” plans which would guar- 
lower the cost of money to the} antee that portion of the mort- 
individual. |gage exceeding the traditional 

Six savings and loan executives | percentage of the loan to the 
from coast to coast participated in| value of the property, both of 
the forum which it is stated) Which are being discussed in sav- 
brought out that one important, | ings and loan circles today. Also, 
effective way to lower the cost of | it is stated, the devices to include 
mortgage money in the post-war|in the monthly payment on the 
world will be by various devices |!oan tax and property mainte- 
which help reduce the natural| nance funds were cited as ways 
risk involved in lending. Cited|to make safer loans at a lower 
as. ways of reducing risks were | net cost to the borrower. 
“builders’ pool” mortgage plans| In a discussion of the appraisal 
which involve special reserve;of the personal security in a loan 





Vice-President, Francis E. Ingalls, 
Assistant Treasurer of the Lincoln 
Cooperative Bank, Lynn, Mass. 


Eight district Governors were 
elected for this national educa- 
tional organization of the busi- 
ness: Warren L. Milliken, Assis- 
tant Treasurer, Norwood Co- 
operative Bank, Norwood, Mass.; 
Christian W. Staugaard, Executive 
Vice-President, South Bergen 
Savings & Loan Association, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J.; Nicholas W. 
Mitchell, Jr., Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, Piedmont Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Donald L. 
Adair, President, South Bend 
Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, South Bend, Ind.; S. E. 
Smith, Vice-President, Farm and 
Home Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Nevada, Mo.; Thomas J. 
Sewell, Interstate Building & 
Loan Association, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Edward O. Morgan, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Southern Cali- 
fornia Building & Loan Associa- 


tion, Los Angeles; and G. Ellwood 
Knapp, Executive Vice-President 
of the Friendship Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week| Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange 


As of the close of;business Feb. 29, there, were 1,092: bond, issue 


| 
Ended March 4, 1944 Decreased 10,550 Barrels, aggregating $96,631,760,238 par value listed on the New York Bibek 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 4, 1944 was 
4.412.725 barrels, a decrease of 10,550 barrels under the preceding 
week. It was, however, 525,525 barrels per day in excess of that 
recorded for the corresponding week of last year and 44,425 barrels 
per day more than the daily average figure recommended by the 
Petroleum Administration for War for the month of March, 1944. 
Daily output for the four weeks ended March 4, 1944 averaged 4,404,- 
900 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,344,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,267,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,351,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,513,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,590,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 4, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
86,091,000 barrels of gasoline; 7,013,000 barrels of kerosine; 33,145,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 51,175,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not reflect 


; J. S. Government 


Exchange with a total market value of $96,837,573,171. This com-| 
pares with 1,091 bond issues, aggregating $90,741,549,801 par value | 
with.a total market value of $90,544,387,232 on Jan. 31. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by govern- 
mental and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and 
average price for each: 


Feb. 29, Jan. 31, 1944— 


Average 
Price 


1944— 
Average 
Group— Market Value Price Market Value 
$ $ $ 
(incl. N. Y. 
Sha te, Cities, 266 jinn 


Uv. S. companies: 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and, office equipment_ 
Chemical 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Food 
Land and realty 
Machinery and metals 
Mining (excluding iron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Retail] merchandising 


80,045,819,626 103.27 73,949,486 ,971 
,790,000 
13,322,375 
15,756,000 
47,251,250 
35,375,000 
53,768,681 
266, 763,922 
11,712,303 
36,186,967 
$0,368,421 
33,674,271 
586,690,199 
7,918,110,121 
12,694,050 


102.50 
101.70 
105.00 
102.94 
102.79 
103.13 
105.83 
89.01 
102.13 4 
67.53 45 | 
103.68 33,570,668 
103.68 587,843,030 , 
80.72 /,729,873,814 
31.93 12,348,824 


| all 
|members, it is announced by Ro- 
bert 


| New 
| tana, 


Five More States Gn - 
ABA 100% Member List 


With the addition of Mississippi, 
Montana, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Virginia to the list of 
states having 100% membership 
in the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, there are now 13 states and 
the District of Columbia in which 
eligible banks are A. B. C., 


chairman of 
Organization 


L. Dominick, 


the Association’s 


| Committee, who is Vice-President 
|\of the Trades Gate City National 
| Bank, 


Missouri. 
District of 


Kansas City, 


In addition to the 


| Columbia, the 13 states are: Nev- 
| ada, 


Utah, Louisiana, Oregon, 
Arizona, Colerado, North Dakota, 
Mexico, Mississippi, Mon- 
North Carolina, Virginia, 
and South Dakota. Announcing 
this under date of March 8th the 
Association said: 


| “In Mississippi the activities 
\of the Organization Commyjtee 
|are under the direction of V. S. 
| Whitesides, A. B. A. State Vice- 
| President, and Frank R. McGeoy 


conditions on the East Coast. Rubber 


Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke 


70,439,088 
21,425,509 
483,997,310 


102.58 70,864,131 
83.15 21,111,593 
102.33 483,520,587 
Textiles 37,825,438 104.39 37,869,188 
Tobacco 173,613,178 105.88 173,608,349 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 


*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 


Ended 
Mar. 6, 
1943 


342,300 
299,100 
2,500 
88,600 
135,200 
218,000 
99,800 
323,400 
173,050 
354,200 


Ended 

Mar. 4, 

1944 
326,200 
275,550 
1,200 
100,700 
140,350 
358,800 
113,500 
386,950 
288,800 
516,200 


ables Ended from 
Begin. Mar. 4, Previous 

Mar. 1 1944 Week 
328,000 327,000 %+327,600 3,100 
285,000 269,400 7272,800 6,900 
1,000 hal +1,300 50 
96,750 ~ 5,250 
141,450 + 1,500 
349,150 —12,850 
116,700 150 
376,000 —14,600 
290,550 2,300 
515,000 — 1,600 


Recommen- 
dations 
March 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 








Panhandle Texas___-. 
Nerth: -Pexas......-.- 
West Texas____._.--- 
East Central Texas__ 
East Texas._-- 
Southwest Texas__-- 
Coastal Texas_ 





Total Texas _.. 1,838,000 $1,854,302 1,885,600 —30,650 905,300 ,392,250 





76,750 
283,250 


89,500 
250,600 


400 
550 


North Louisiana 
Coastal Louisiana _-_-_~ 


76,500 
283,650 





Total Louisiana 347,700 372,700 


76,700 78,591 
46,000 


360,150 950 360,000 340,100 





Arkansas 
Mississippi 
See oc 
Florida 
Illinois __ iene 
PD 3 a 
Eastern— 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind. 

UR sana do apn 

Kentucky 
Michigan —~ 
Wyoming 


79,300 
43,600 
25 

50 sie: 
218,300 + 11,350 
13,100 — 50 


500 
250 


78,900 
43,400 


72,100 
54,950 


238,000 
16,400 


210,050 
13,250 


215,000 
13,600 


72.200 
24,000 
52,000 
al 93,000 93,100 
Montana - SR in il adage! 24,000 20,800 
Colorado MSE ee es 2 7,000 8,250 
New Mexico er 111,700 111,700 112,900 


74,800 
23,050 
52,500 


2,550 
3,550 
400 
750 


71,300 
21,400 
52,850 
95,200 
20,900 
7,700 
112,950 


70,400 
17,900 
57,900 
87,250 
17,800 

6,650 
96,600 


1,000 





Total East of Calif. 3,534,900 3,587,225 —14,750 3,596,150 3,112,200 


‘= 833,400 


$833,400 825,500 + 808,750 


4,412,725 


California ___-__ ~~ 4,200 775,000 





Total United States 4,368,300 —10,550 4,404,900 3,887,200 
*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 


gas derivatives to be produced. 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. March 2, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 20 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 8 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 8 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 4, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
———therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 


§Gasoline 

Production 
at Re- {Stocks {Stocks tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Ofland sidual 
Daily % Op- Matural finished Distillate Fuel 
Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 
Poten- 
tial % Re- 
District— Rate porting 
*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inlend Texas__ 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
Ind., Ii., 
Okla., Kans., 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 
California 


37,323 15,123 
2,105 
1,291 

19,262 
8,277 


175 
222 
2,904 
1,274 


82 
2,054 
15,697 


30 
545 
30,902 





Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis March 4, 1944 


Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 26, 1944_ 


U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis March 6, 1943 - 3,595 10,034 92,765 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. 
barrels; unfinished, 11,028,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,351,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,513,000 barrels of 
gas oil distillate fuel oil and 8,590,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the 
week ended March 4, 1944, which compares with 1,726,000 barrels, 4,558,000 barrels 
and 8,952,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,438,000 barrels, 
3,809,000 barrels and 7,023,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended March 6, 1943. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at March 4, 1944 amounted to 7,013,000 barrels, as against 
7,129,000 barrels a week earlier and 5,769,000 barrels a year before. : 


4,831 -87.1 4,344 89.9 13,267 +86,091 33,145 51,175 


4,831 87.1 4,377 90.6 13,183 85,248 33,766 51,387 


34,005 69,044 
+Finished, 75,063,000 


—— COR pe OP! ERE ON: ER 1 AN AG DOP ONTOS I ee FE tee pete on k. ae 


, 





Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating). 3,268,285,800 108.47 ,267,737,595 4! } 
Gas and electric (holding) -—--~ 59,380,000 106.04 60,330,000 
Communications 1,182,036,106 111.29 ,182,372,174 82 | 
Miscellaneous utilities 106,393,105 73.64 105,239,361 72.85 | 

U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 139,177,560 78.42 140,928,823 yy Gee 

Miscellaneous businesses 31,183,313 105.60 31,298,530 105.99 | 

14,703,813,967 90.35 14,512,250,570 88.98 

1,335,120,611 66.11 1,334,429,352 65.66 | 
752,818,967 91.20 748,220,339 90.63 | 


99.78 | 


| 
fotal U. S. companies 
Foreign government 
Foreign companies 


4ll listed bonds 


96,837,573,171 


100.21 -90,544,387,232 
The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year com- 
parison of the total market value and the total average price of bonds | 


listed on the Exchange: 
Average 
Price 


Average 
Price | 
$ 
98.24 | 
98.69 | 
99.47 | 
99.64 
99.35 
99.23 | 
99.37 | 
99.45 
99.02 | 
99.38 


Market Value 1943— Market Value 
$ $ 
95.13 
95.97 
95.63 
95.64 
95.50 
95.76 
96.08 
96.18 
96.48 
96.11 
96.70 


$ 
57,584,410,504 
58, 140,382,211 
57,923,553,616 
59,257,509,674 
59,112,072,945 
61,277,620,583 
62,720,371,752 
62,765,776,218 
64,843,877,284 
64,543,971,299 
--. 70,583,644,622 


Si? BR aes 
BOR: .Wioctn we 
MAY Discdon-n. 
June 30__- 
July 31_--- 
Aus 3i..-- ss 
Sens; 30... 
Oct. 30- take? 
a: SR aes 
Dec. 31 Re Rae 5 
1944— 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 29 


71,575,183,604 
71.857,.596.488 
81,048,543,830 
80,704,321,646 
80,352,221,151 
80,109,269,964 
80,149,558 ,292 
90,501,768,934 
90,076,888,558 
90,274,071,634 


90,544,387,2 
7,573,1 


3 
96,837,573,17 


2 
1 100.21 


71,038,674,932 
---- 71,346,452,852 


97.47 
97.79 





| 
99.78 
| 
' 


. " 

Cottonseed Receipis To February 29 
On March 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following state- 
ment showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for 


the seven months ended Feb. 29, 1944 and 1943. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND 


*Received at mills Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 29 Aug. 1 to Feb. 29 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


3,818,149 4,333,440 3,237,773 3,653,938 


(TONS) 


On hand at mills 
Feb. 29 
1944 
669,152 


State— 
1943 


United States_____--. 756,765 





33,000 
17,897 
123,404 
48,804 


256,706 

55,215 
371,304 
119,744 
341,926 
193,857 
697,394 
218,862 
108,749 
189,597 
272,809 


248,278 

73,078 
463,956 
143,761 
327,728 
159,521 
733,478 
257,111 
216,140 
195,762 
373,811 


222,985 

42,725 
291,818 

84,849 
289,945 
184,140 
537,903 
190,062 
101,370 
177,185 
230,247 


218,611 
55,572 
352,373 
96,132 
306,809 
155,157 
569,086 
223,963 
202,768 
187,735 
287,772 ¢ 

889,270 997,203 803,939 896,238 133,920 
All other states______ 102,716 143,613 80,605 101,722 24,514 43,182 


*Includes 1,560 and 4,665 tons destroyed at mills but not 90,336 and 81,928 tons 
on hand Aug. 1 nor 38,030 and 39,520 tons reshipped for 1944 and 1943 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
Produced Shipped out 
On hand Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to 
Aug. 1 Feb. 29 Feb. 29 
* 23,283 


1,004,085 967,920 
34,460 1,130,219 1,092,670 
*¥207,409 £835,806 SE aR Ae 
310,191 938,392 
18,542 1,497,273 
190,100 1,616,719 
11,964 754,628 
44,118 881,841 
135,927 $963,871 
43,295 1,099,758 
556 16,300 
229 24,618 
Grabbots, motes, &c.) 1943-44 14,106 37,228 31,947 19,387 
(500-lb. bales)._..{ 1942-43 23,644 48,736 39,670 32,710 
*Includes 13,826,000 and 84,430,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 3,150,000 and 12,776,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug. 1, 1943 and Feb. 29, 1944 respectively. 


+Includes 3,196,000 and 10,043,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
3,734,000 and 2,773,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc. 
Aug. 1, 1943 and Feb. 29, 1944 respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 

tProduced from 887,807,000 pounds of crude oil. 

§Total linters produced includes 230,034 bales first cut, 663,520 bales second cut 
and 70,317 bales mill run. Total held includes 82,133 bales first cut, 183,041 bales 
second cut and 31,142 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 


35,906 
12,493 
89,069 
41,791 
54,219 
10,260 
171,031 


Arkansas________ 
California 
Geerte.. ..~..... 
Louisianna 
Mississippi________-~ 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 


On hand 
Feb. 29 


*139,678 
138,545 
4339,365 
324,721 
69,412 
58,507 
19,731 
34,472 
$296,316 
300,467 
1,098 
1,473 


Season 


1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 


Item—~ 
crude oil ) 
(thousand pounds)-_f 
Refined oil | 
(thousand pounds) _{ 
Cake and meal 
(tons) 
Hulls 
(tons) 
Linters 
(running bales) —- 
Hull fiber 
(500-lb. bales) ___.{ 


1,446,403 
1,748,312 
746,861 
891,487 
803,482 
842,586 
15,758 
23,374 





has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


Jr., regional Vice-President. In 
North Carolina the committee’s 
work is carried out by Ben R. 
Roberts, State Vice-President, 
and C. E. Dean, regional Vice- 
Presiden. 

The activities of the commit- 
tee in Montana are under the 
direction of Frank T. Merrill, 
State Vice-President, and Her- 
man C. Matzke, regional Vice- 
President. Mr. Matzke is also 
regional Vice-President of the 
area in which South Dakota is 
located, and Richard Banfield is 
A. B. A. State Vice-President. In 
Virginia, John C. Davis is State 
Vice-President, and Thomas E. 
McConnell is Regional Vice-Pres- 
ident. In this State the Organiza- 
tion Committee was assisted by 
Miiton R. Morgan, State Bank 
Commissioner for Virginia. 

During the month of February, 
91 banks in all parts of the coun- 
try became members of the A. B. 
A., compared with only seven in 
February 1943. On March 1, the 


total of banks becoming new mem- 


bers of the A. B. A. since Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, the beginning of the 
Association’s current vear, was 
679, compared with 263 in the 
like period of last year. 


NYU Course On War- 
lime Materials Control 


Instruction in the wartime con- 
trol of materials will be given in 
one of nine new free evening 
courses which began this week at 
the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance as part of the Engineering, 
Training Program (ESMWT) of 
the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, it was announced on 
March 9 by Dean John T. Madden. 
The course will be given by Dr. 
Louis T. Stevenson, former speci- 
alist of the War Production Board 
and now priorities specialist of 
the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. Dr. Stevenson plans 
to feature the priority and alloca- 
tion problems of the pulp and pa- 
per related industries, such as 
printing and publishing. 

Other new free courses begin- 
ning at the New York University 
School of Commerce this week 
include cost accounting in war 
industries, wartime purchasing 
procedures, control of wartime 
factory costs, office management 
for war industries, wartime wage 
and hour administration and sta- 
bilization, labor relations, indus- 


trial supervisory training, and the 
technique of conference leader- 
ship. The courses are open to 
those now engaged in the war in- 
dustries or who can demonstrate 
that they have good prospects of 
being so employed in the near 
future. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended March 4, 1944 Increased 3,792 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 4, 1944, 
totaled 788,255 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on March 9. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 39,329 cars, or 5.3%, and an increase above the same week in 
1942 of 17,770 cars or 2.3%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of March 4 increased 
5,792 cars, or 0.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 375,977 cars, an increase of 
9,265 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 26,431 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
104,911 cars, an increase of 2,640 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 11,182 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Coal loading amounted to 172,485 cars, a decrease of 6,075 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,132 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 48,281 cars, an increase 
of 197 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,159 cars 
‘below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 4 
fotaled 32,211 cars, a decrease of 838 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 2,978 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,059 cars, a decrease of 589 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,209 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of March 4, totaled 10,848 cars, 
a decrease of 609 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
1,204 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,184 cars, an increase of 624 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,685 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 13,475 cars, an increase of 153 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 451 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,883 cars, a decrease of 423 cars be- 
‘low the preceding week, and a decrease of 338 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943 except the Pocahontas. All districts reported increases 
compared with 1942 except the Eastern and Northwestern. 


1944 1943 
3,796,477 3,531,811 
3,159,492 3,055,725 

788,255 748,926 


7,744,224 


1942 
3,858,479 
3,122,942 

770,485 


7,751,906 


5 Weeks of January_____ 
4 weeks of February 
Week of March 4 


Total 7,336,462 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended March 4, 1944. 


During the period 83 roads showed increases when compared with 
‘the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MARCH 4 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1944 1943 


1,662 1,339 
264 285 
17,111 15,627 
2,432 1,990 
35 63 
2,494 2,152 
14,667 12,144 
10,808 11,171 
129 119 
1,776 1,918 
3,972 3,846 
18,796 19,097 
9,965 9,256 
3,453 3,395 
1,479 1,553 
16,157 11,951 
4,173 

460 

18 

57,197 

19,243 

2,653 

16,540 

2,919 

7,885 

7,922 

12 

274 

4,070 

976 

12,560 

6,216 


Rallroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1944 1943 


279 256 
2.477 2,309 
6,641 6,176 
1,482 1,295 

33 55 

987 1,092 
6,074 6,076 
7,666 7,353 

229 241 
1,763 1,617 

299 
12,309 
3,562 
169 
1,916 
6,907 
2,495 
6,289 
2,421 
46,356 
9,463 
862 
6,724 
432 
7,522 
4,416 
827 
341 
811 
323 
5,467 
4,955 


151,336 


Eastern District— 


CN REESE NEY a OS OS np 
Bangor & Aroostook 
SS SREP One 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 
Centra! Vermont 
Delaware & Haidson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___— 
_ Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
NER AIRES CPR PRR a iis 29S i 
Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
. Lehigh Valley 
I an oes 
Monongahela 


1942 


639 
2,314 
8,006 
1,594 

23 
1,397 
6,745 
8,804 

283 
2,063 

365 

13,518 
4,509 

202 
1,983 
8,684 
3,167 
5,975 
2,060 

44,109 
11,964 
1,176 
6,970 

551 
7,827 
5,173 

534 

416 

659 

507 
5,763 
4,732 


162,712 


New York Central! Lines_____._-----. 
N. Y.. N. H. & Hartford 

* New York, Ontario & Western___--__ #3 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___----- ui 
* Pittsburgh & West Virginia___...__--. 








Wheeling & Lake Erie__.----------~ ilies 
Total__ La? 





251,376 23,904 











Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown__-_~--_-. 
* Baltimore & Ohie.__.......-.------ a 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley 

Cambria & Indiana 

Central R. R. of New Jersey__.----~-.-. 


699 
42,208 
2,061 
*314 
1,757 
7,085 
637 
201 
108 
1,215 
1,643 
78,232 
15,749 
19,374 
3,993 


175,276 
-—_— 


681 
38,576 
2,876 
258 
1,938 
6,540 
598 
282 
130 
806 
1,568 
70,830 
14,124 
20,621 
4,004 


163,832 


725 
38,216 


1,264 
27,772 
3,359 1,384 
248 *2 
1,854 2 
7,840 20,649 
603 71 
293 8 
109 40 
928 4,006 
1,840 2,751 
77,038 66,958 
15,685 31,002 
19,643 3,260 
3,831 14,520 


172,212 173,689 


1,383 
29,034 
1,401 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania 

Ligonier Valley____._..------------ oa 
~ Long Island 

Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 
. Reading Co.__ 
Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


Total 


























Pocahontas District— 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian__- 


Total_ 


27,189 
21,231 
4,279 


52,699 
=_—— 


29,132 
22,888 
4,726 


56,746 


21,161 
19,254 
3,545 


43,960 


11,211 
7,895 
2,248 


21,354 





























Total Loads 
Received from 

Connections 
1944 1943 


413 403 
2,616 2,826 
1,871 1,479 

11,987 11,504 
5,139 5,025 
1,772 1,911 
192 3,182 
280 216 
746 538 

2,069 ,1599 

137 


121 
2,809 2,917 
916 542 
,114 5,789 
15,191 


570 
3,300 11,376 
908 


999 
620 448 
3,366 5,109 5,363 
1,116 ,673 1,770 
495 377 1,269 
444 11,746 11,610 
9,858 9,570 9,619 
23,097 25,430 25.023 
536 979 802 
124 1,031 1,021 


Ratlroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 1943 
317 236 
886 841 
724 606 
,237 14,364 
3,921 4,045 
: 417 469 
. ,758 1,658 
313 312 
118 117 
,716 3,577 
51 51 
,201 ,064 1 
500 340 
3,779 ,342 
107 24,352 
890 23,880 
168 157 
278 221 
3,250 2,938 
957 ,098 
445 391 
375 397 
,316 403 
2,656 970 
611 539 
157 120 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia__.._.___-_-_- 
Charleston & Western Carolina____ 
Clinchfield 

Columbus & Greenville 
Durham & Southern 
Florida East Coast___ 
Gainesville Midland 


1942 
273 
896 
679 

3,012 
271 
368 
,176 3 
241 
170 

2,291 
31 

,217 

331 
3,880 

27,997 

23,903 

186 
165 


(llinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville_____ 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern____ 





,148 488 120,223 128,449 122,468 








Northwestern District— 
17,793 
2,835 
21,579 
4,120 


14,708 
3,708 
10,862 
4,392 
245 
510 
12,343 
122 
5,427 
955 

55 
2,401 
4,061 
5,608 
569 
2,827 


13,368 
3,290 
10,530 
5,408 
250 
552? 
9,821 
109 
5,864 
75) 
50 
2,13 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Juluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
éigin, Joliet & Eastern 

®t. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
areat Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & S.S.M 
Northern Pacific 

spokane International 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


498 





68,793 








Central Western District— 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System______ ri 12,199 
4,132 
99 
12,267 
1,030 
12,420 
5,693 
2,188 
6,256 

12 
1,942 
1,667 
486 


2,798 
472 
18,983 
3,094 
12,416 
2,375 
747 
3,612 
834 
838 
1,787 
908 
2,047 113 
766 739 

36 0 
26,094 13,773 
345 2,034 
13,529 17,086 
571 6 
1,880 3,935 


98,087 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_____-___. 
Chicago & Hlinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Shicago & Eastern Lilinois 

Colorado & Southern 

Yenver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

‘llinois Terminal 





118,644 13,969 116,454 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines. 
{nternational-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

3t. Louis-San Francisco 

3t. Louis Southwestern 

Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific 

Wichita Falls & Southern 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._.--------. 


Total 


329 
2,887 
3,718 
1,159 
3,860 
2,605 
1,216 

539 

465 
4,964 

19,874 

257 
9,031 
6,926 
5,596 
7,927 

35 
28 


485 
5,273 
2,319 

308 
3,701 
2,713 

291 

478 

186 


651 
4,892 
1,810 

307 
4,343 
3,028 

301 

683 

145 
5,621 

16,138 
50 
7,947 
2,766 
12,601 
4,359 
76 


30 


311 
7,804 
1,668 

247 
5,873 
2,802 

263 

542 

187 
5,729 

15,433 

123 
8,286 
2,845 

12,369 
5,377 
79 

22 


17,552 
352 
7,83€ 
5,486 
5,17& 
6,67C€ 
3C 

3€ 


63,775 


88 
8,754 





69,960 65,748 


pene 











*Previous week’s figures. 
Note—Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the tota) 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders 

Remaining 
Tons 
602,789 
600,323 
589,659 
569,689 





Production Percent of Activity 


Tons 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 
177,664 
146,662 
139,654 
119,487 


P d ‘ 
16as week Ended Current Cumulative 
93 
93 


93 


149,803 
148,826 
148,431 
136,120 


589,815 
612,043 
614,215 
602,930 
597,011 
628,048 
630,449 
609,429 
151,980 621,875 
TIR.275 146,926 650,606 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


121,212 
160,567 
153,097 
131,940 
145,735 
185,069 
154,797 
130,252 


92,328 
138,381 
146,596 
140,457 
147,423 
151,102 
151,870 








Rate Of Steel Output 
Higher In February 


Production of steel in February 
was the highest for any February 
on record, amounting to 7,188,482 
tons of ingots and steel for cast- 
ings, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. The 
previous record was 6,823,738 tons 
produced in February, 1943. The 
Institute’s statement further said: 

“Allowing for the fact that Feb- 
ruary was a shorter month than 
January, production last month 
represented a higher rate of ac- 
tivity than in January. During 
February an average of 1,736,348 
tons was produced per week, as 
against 1,714,493 tons per week in 
January. The peak weekly pro- 
duction came in October, 1943 
when 1,765,025 tons were pro- 
duced. In February a year ago 
weekly production averaged 1,- 
705,934 tons. 

“During the month just closed 
the steel industry operated at an 
average of 96.9% of capacity. In 
January total production of 7,595,- 
202 tons represented 95.7% of ca- 
pacity. In February, 1943, opera- 
tions averaged 98.5% of capacity.” 


New 8-Cent Air Mail Stastip 
Placed On Sale March 21 


Postmaster Albert Goldman at 
New York announced on Feb, 29 
that the Post Office Department 
will issue a new 8-cent air mail 
postage stamp, to be placed on 
sale for the first time on March 
21, 1944, at the Washington, D. C., 
post office. The advices state— 

“The new 8-cent air mail stamp 
will be identical in size, arrange- 
ment, and design with the cur- 
rent 6-cent air mail stamp, issue 
of 1941, the only alterations be- 
ing that of the change in the de- 
nomination numeral to “8”, and 
the color to olive green. It will 
be printed by rotary process and 
issued in sheets of fifty. 

“Stamp collectors desiring first- 
day cancelations of the new stamp 
on March 21 may send not more 
than 10 addressed envelopes to 
the Postmaster, Washington 13, 
D. C., with cash or money order 
remittance to cover cost of the 
stamps to be affixed. Stamps of 
selected quality for collections 
may be obtained on mail orders 
addressed to the Philatelic’ Agen- 
cy, Post Office Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. This Agen- 
cy does not service covers. 

“This 8-cent air mail stamp 
is being issued to meet the in- 
creased rate for domestic air 
mail effective on March 26, 1944. 
The 8-cent air mail stamps will 
not be made available in books 
at this time, and for the present 
there will be no printing of 8- 
cent air mail stamped envelopes.” 

An item bearing on the in- 
creased postal rates effective 
March 26, appeared in our issue 
of March 9, page 1024. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
“Ended March 4, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 500 mills 
reporting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.6% 
above production for the week 
ended March 4, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 12.9% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills amounted to 115% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equi- 
valent to 41 days’ production at 
the current rate, and gross stocks 
are equivalent to 33 days’ produc- 
tion. 


For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 68%; 
orders by 13.1%. 


Compared to the average cor- . 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
474% greater; shipments were 
35.2% greater; and orders were 
51.5% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York announces that the | 


Great Neck Trust Company, Great 
Neck Plaza (P. O., Great Neck, 
N. Y.), New York, has become a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System effective March 6; also 
that the Freeport Bank, of Free- 
port, N. Y., became a member of 
the System effective March 8. 
At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Flush- 
ing National Bank, of Flushing, 
Long Island, N. Y., Peter A. Far- 
rar was named Vice-President. 


Joseph R. Barrett, formerly As- 
sistant Vice-President, has been 


elected a Vice-President of the | 
County Trust Company of White 


Plains, N. Y., according to a state- 
ment issued by Andrew Wilson, 
Jv., President. Mr. Barrett is a 
graduate of Princeton University 


and before coming to the bank in | 


1939 was identified with the firm 
of Weil Pearson & Co. At the 


directors meeting on March 7, | 
the Board authorized the payment 


on April 1 of a dividend of 37% 
cents per share for the quarter 
ending March 31 to stockholders 
of record March 16 and fixed 
37% cents as the regular quar- 
terly rate in lieu of 25 cents as 
heretotore. 


John J. Rust, Vice-President of 
the Equitable Securities Corp., has 
been elected a trustee of the 
Yonkers Savings Bank, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Mr. Rust has been in the 
investment business in New York 
City for several years and is now 
President of the Municipal Forum 
of New York. 


Arthur W. Lunn, manager of 
the Newark office of General 
Electric Co., has been elected to 
the board of managers of Frank- 
lin Savings Institution of New- 
ark, N. J. This is learned from 
the Newark “News” from which 
we also quote: 

His election increases the num- 
ber of board members to 14. Mr. 
Lunn was born in Jersey City; 
he was graduated from Princeton 
in 1907 and took post graduate 
courses at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He joined General Elec- 
tric Co. in 1911. 


Advices have come to us to the 
effect that at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Fire- 
stone Park Trust and Savings 
Bank of Akron, Ohio, on Jan. 19 
the corporate name was changed 
to the Firestone Bank. 


At its meeting on March 10, 
the Board of Directors of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis declared dividends of 40 
cents a share, payable April 1 
and July 1, 1944, to holders of rec- 
ord as of March 21 and June 20, 
respectively, and an extra divi- 
dend of 10 cents a share payable 
April 1 to holders of record as of 
March 21, to bring the payrent 
during the first quarter up to 40 
cents. 
share was paid on Jan. 1. 


In making the announcement, 
Tom K. Smith, President of the 
bank, said that if earnings pres- 
ently indicated continued through 
the year, a dividend of 40 cents 
would be paid for the fourth 
quarter, making a total for the 
year of $1.60 on the $20 par 
shares. The regular dividend re- 
cently has been at the rate of 
$1.20 per year. 


He stated that it had been con- 
templated when the capital stock 
was increased to $2,500,000 in 
1941, that dividends would be 
held at a low level until the sur- 
plus fund equaled the capital, and 
undivided profits and reserve for 
contingencies amounted to $1,- 
000,000, and that that point had 
been reached approximately. He 
.added that during the past ten 


A dividend of 30 cents a/| 


tion to a contribution of $232,000 
for past service in the Employees 
Retirement Annuity Plan, and 
that he thought a larger share of 
current earnings should be dis- 
tributed in dividends. 

The St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., announced the 
promotions as follows at its re- 
cent annual meeting: 

M. L. Hanley, Assistant Vice- 
President: John E. Gaskill, Jr., 
Trust Officer; C. W. Gusoskey, 
Assistant Real Estate Officer; 
Samuel C. Davis, Jr., and Shelby 
'F. James, Assistant Trust Offi- 
cers, and K. H. Eggers, Assistant 
Secretary. 

The Board of Governors of the 

Federal Reserve System = an- 
nounce that the Central Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., of Denver, 
'Colo., a State member bank, has 
‘changed its title to the Central 
'Bank & Trust Co., effective 
|'Feb. 18. 
In furtherance of plans to in- 
crease the common stock of the 
'Anglo California National Bank 
lof San Francisco to $10,000,000 
| through the declaration of a divi- 
idend of $1,800,000, payable in 
'common stock to common share- 
|holders a special meeting of the 
stockholders will be held on Mar. 
'16 to consider the proposal and 
|also to provide for changes in the 
|bank’s articles of association to 
properly reflect capital adjust- 
ments and preferred stock retire- 
ment requirements. According to 
the San Francisco “Chronicle” 
from which we quote: President 
W.H. Thomson states directors of 
the RFC agreed to the plans if the 
| bank would retire another $900,- 
000 retirable value of preferred 
stock. Accordingly, on Feb. 1, 
that amount of preferred was re- 
tired, reducing outstanding pre- 
ferred to a retirable value of $16,- 
500,000. The Comptroller of the 
|Currency also indicated his ap- 
| proval of the plan. 











Gen. Somervell Tells 
What We Fight For 


Lt. General Somervell, com- 
manding general of the Army 
Service Forces, in answer to the 
question, “What is the Nation 
Fighting for?” gave the following 
answers which we take from As- 
sociated Press advices from Fort 
| Belvoir, Va., on March 9, as ap- 
pearing in the New York “Journal 
American.” 

“We fight for simple things, for 
the little things that are all-im- 
| portant. We fight for the right to 
'lock our house doors and be sure 
|that no bully with official sanc- 
|tion will break the lock. 
| “We fight for town meetings, 
‘for the soapbox in the public 
square, for the high school debat- 
| ing team, for open doors to cathe- 


'dral and church and synagogue. 


| “We fight for the country editor 
and for the metropolitan daily 
and for the editor’s right to say 
the wrong thing if he thinks it’s 
righi. 

“We fight for the right to or- 
|ganize for any decent purpose; 
for labor; for employers; for the 
Grange and the Legion and the 
ladies’ literary club and for lodge 
meetings in full regalia on Tues- 
day nights. 

“We fight for our candidate for 
sheriff and for the other fellow’s 
candidate, for the right to be sorry 
we elected him and to say so. 


“We fight for free radio, for the 

right to listen to what we want 
and to turn off what we don’t 
wani. 


“We fight for the high privilege 


of throwing pop bottles at the 
umpire. ... 








“For these things we fight,” 


|said Gen. Somervell today on the 


years, over $2.500.000 had been | anniversary of the Army Servi 
added to capital funds, in addi- Perves. , ’, saree 9 





IN. Y. Reserve Bank Ratio Of Profits To 


1942. 
6, 
the banks.” 
groups of banks participated 
varying degrees in the increase 
in profits during 1943. For all 
banks the average rate on net 
profit atfer income taxes was 7.2% 
of total capital funds, compared 
with 4.4% in 1942, 5.5% in 1941, 
and a maximum for any 
since the late 1920’s of 8.9% 
1936. 


As in the previous year,” 


in 


the banks generally followed the 
policy of adding a large part of 
their net profits to capital ac- 
counts (72% on the average), in 
view of the continued growth in 


will 


larger credit risks in 


dends declared in 1943 averaged 
2.0% of their total cavital, com- 
pared with 1.8% in 1942, and 1.9% 
in the three preceding years. The 
large New York City banks, 


paying out larger proportions of 
their net earnings in dividends. 
reduced their dividends slightly in 
1943, 


sized banks outside New York 
increased their dividend distribu- 
tions moderately. 

“Total capital funds were in- 
creased by more than 5% through 
the retention of 
profits. Nevertheless, the average 
ratio of capital funds to total de- 
posits declined further to less 
than 11% in 1943, compared with 
nearly 14% in 1942, over 15% 


of cavital to assets other than cash 








29% in 1942 to 34% 
flecting in some small degree the 


(except at the large New York 
Government security holdings. 


crease in net profits of banks in 
this District in 1943 was an excess 
of profits and recoveries on secur- 
ities sold during the vear over 
charge-offs on other assets. It was 
not due so largely, as might have 
been suvposed, to increased in- 
come resulting from the banks’ 
substantially increased holdings of 
Government securities; for the 
average bank net current earnings 
before income taxes were only 
moderately larger than in 1942, 
and probably somewhat smaller 
than in 1941.* Investments in 
Government securities, it is true 
increased substantiallv, and for 
the year averaged 47% of total 
assets compared with about 31% 
in 1942. The average yield on 
bank investments declined, how- 
ever, owing to a shortening of the 
average maturity of Government 
security holdings, and to a reduc- 
tion in holdings of higher yielding 
securities. Meanwhile loans, which 
for most banks yield a consider- 
ably higher rate of income than 


investments, declined from nearly 


*In the compilations published 
prior to 1943, taxes on net income 
were included in total expenses, 
thereby reducing net current 
earnings. For 1943 net current 
earnings were computed before 
deduction of taxes on net income 
which are shown as a separate 
item (with revised figures for 
1942 for all banks combined), and 
a new item (No. 2) “Profits be- 
fore income taxes” to total capital 
accounts has been added. 





year | 


“Dividends paid to stockholders | 
were not materially increased as| 


their total assets and liabilities | 
and their expectation that they | 
be called uvon to assume | 
the post- | 
war period. For all member banks | 
covered by the study, cash divi- | 


which for some years have beer | 


in proportion to capital | 
funds, while some of the medium- | 
| war contracts is absolutely neces- | 


undistributed | 


in | 
1941, and 16% in 1940. The ratio | 
assets and Government securities, | 


however, increased from less than | 
in 1943, re-| 


moderate increase in capital funds | 
out of earnings, but more largely | 
the war-time shrinkage in loans | 


City banks) and the expansion in| 


“The principal cause of the in- | 


| Capital Fund Increased In 1943 


Allan Sproul, President of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
reports that “there was a considerable increase in profits realized by 
member banks in this District during 1943 following a decrease in 
says the Bank under date of March 
“profits were largely used to strengthen the capital structure of 
According to the Bank, Mr. Sproul further reports 
ii @ 


“all 





| 29% of total assets in 1942, to less 
than 19%% in 1943. 

“In general, expenses absorbed 
nearly the same percentage of to- 
tal current earnings in 1943 as in 
the previous year. Salaries took 
a slightly larger percentage of 
current earnings than in 1942 in 
| the smaller banks, and a some- 
what smaller percentage in the 
larger banks, but for the District 
as a whole there was no change. 
Interest on deposits and other ex- 


penses were slightly reduced in 


vides machinery for the prompt 


relation to current earnings in 
most banks. 

“Income taxes took about 22% 
of the net earnings after expenses 
of the large New York City banks 
in 1943, as compared with less 
than 16% in 1942 (about 10% of 
total earnings in 1943 and 6% in 
1942). The large banks in other 
cities of the District also had 
marked increases in their income 
taxes during the past year, but the 
percentage of earnings required 
for tax payments remained sub- 
stantially less than for the large 
New York City banks. Other 
groups of banks had not yet 
reached the point in 1943 where 
they were subject to material in- 
creases in income taxes. It is ex- 
pected, however, that income 
taxes will become a factor of in- 
creasing importance to many 
banks during 1944.” 

The 1942 figures were referred 
to in these columns April 8, 1943, 
page 1292. 


| 


ABA Urges Facilitation Of Wartime Contract 
Termination Settlements 


Immediate consideration of U. 


S. Senate Bill S. 1718, which pro- 
settlement of claims arising from 


‘terminated war contracts, has been urged as a means of avoiding 


post-war unemployment and 
| Association in a letter addressed 


inflation 


by the American Bankers 
on March 2 to Senator James E. 


Murray of Montana by A. L. M. Wiggins, President of the Association. 


tor Murray and Senator Walter 
| F. George of Georgia. In his let- 
ter Mr. Wiggins points out that 
“the immediate settlement oi 
claims arising from terminated 


sary if we are to avoid a major 
post-war unemployment problem, 
and a post-war consumer market 
so short of goods that serious in- 
flation will be invited. The un- 
‘employment phase is the major 
issue and of tremendous impor- 
tance when we consider that it 


| would occur at a time when ser- | 


vice men are being returned to 
civilian life,” he states. Mr. Wig- 
gins further says: 

“It takes time to get a program 


such as that prescribed in S. 1718! 


implemented and operating. It is 


of the utmost 


avoid critical dislocation. Indus- 
'try is desirous of arranging fi- 
nancing for post-war reconversion 
|requirements now. That it have 
adequate machinery to accomplish 
‘this purpose is essential.” 

| Referring to Senate Bill S. 1730. 
| which also embraces the subject 
| of contract termination settlement 
/and goes beyond that to provide 
|for the disposal of surplus war 
| property, Mr. Wiggins states that 
“while we appreciate that the dis- 
posal of Government property and 
such related matters are of ex- 
treme importance, we are of the 
opinion that some statutory pro- 
vision for the settlement of claims 
arising from terminated war con- 
tracts is the immediate need. 

“In the interest of our whole 
economy, we urge the immediate 
consideration of S. 1718 and that 
other related matters covered in 
S. 1730 be taken up at an early 
subsequent date.” 


Newspaper Prices Up 
In Year Survey Shows 


5 Cents Most Common 
Figure For Dailies 


There has been a sharp decline 
since last year in the number of 
daily newspapers which sell for 3 
cents a copy and an increase in 
the number of 4-cent papers, 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association reported on 
March 3 on the basis of a na- 
tionwide survey, according to 
the New York “Times” of March 
4, which indicated that the survey 
showed that 5 cents was still the 
most common retail price for daily 


editions, with more than twice as 





many publications throughout the 





The bill was introduced by Sena-® 


importance that | 
such a plan be functioning at an} 
early date, if our economy is to| 


country selling at that price as 
ijat any other. There was an up- 
| ward trend in prices during the 
year among the lowerpriced daily 
papers. The “Times” reports fur- 
ther as to the survey: 

“A total of 974 daily newspa- 
'pers reported their retail price 
|'this year at 5 cents, compared 
} with 899 last year. The number 
|of 4-cent papers increased from 
(175 to 279 during the year, while. 
the number selling for 3 cents 
| fell from 556 to 398. 


“The survey disclosed that the 

‘nation still has three daily news- 
| papers which sell for 1 cent. One 
;in Pennsylvania, one in Ohio and 
|one in Wisconsin. Last year there 
, were four penny papers and in 
| 1942 there were nine. 
“Cranston Williams, General 
| Manager of the ANPA, who an- 
nounced the survey findings, said 
the study included commercial 
dailies, but not Sunday editions of 
daily newspapers, nor foreign lan- 
guage newspapers. Several daily 
papers did not report their single- 
copy price and were therefore not 
included in the tabulation, Mr. 
Williams said. The report was 
made public at ANPA headquar- 
ters, 370 Lexingtorm Avenue. 


| “This year’s price figures in- 





|cluded 1,725 daily newspapers. * 


|Last year’s report covered 1,727 
papers and the 1942 figures were 
for 1,777 papers. 

“The number of publications 
which reported and their retail 
daily prices, for the three years, 
follow: 


ie; 2¢ }3e 4c 5c Te 10c 25¢ 


1944. 3 62 398 279 974 3 5 1 
1943. 4 84 556 175 899 3 5 1 
1942. 9 185 1735 32 806 4 65 1 


“The lowest price range was re- 
ported from Pennsylvania, where 
129 daily newspapers filed their 
retail prices. Only seven dailies in 
that State sell for 5 cents, as 


against 54 at 4 cents, 57 at 3 cents, 
ten at 2 cents, and the lone penny 
sheei. 

“In California, where 120 daily 
papers reported, 105 sell for 5 
cents, three for 10 cents, one for 
4 cents, ten for 3 cents, and one 
for 2 cents. 


daily newspapers reported from 
New York, as follows: Twenty- 
three sell at 5 cents, one at 7 
cents, two at 10 cents, one at 25 
cents, 38 at 4 cents, 29 at 3 cents, 
and seven at 2 cents. Of the 99 


97 sell at 5 cents a copy and the 
other two sell at 3 cents.” 





daily papers reporting from Texas,’ 


“The third largest number of ‘| 





